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OLAQUE TRUST HAS 
WORLD-WIDE RANGE 


Organization of Professional Ap- 
plauders at the Metropolitan 
Controls Branches in Chicago, 
Paris and Other Cities—How 
the Leader Makes a Deal with 
an Artist—Ovations for Fifty 
Dollars or Five 


If, on some n ght when the Metropolitan 
(Jpera House is crowded to the doors, it 
should be your fortune to sit in 6ne ot the 
rear seats of the orchestra circle, which are 
the four rows at the back of the orchestra 
seats on the same floor, you may perhaps 
have noticed two or three men, particularly 
one, whose method of applauding at the end 
of each act is peculiar. 

They seem to be possessed of phenom 
enally large hands. They evidently are for 
eigners, for they talk little or no English 
to one another. 

They take their stations apart; one ap- 
pears to be the leader. Shoulu you happen 
to go into the upper part of tue house, the 
yallerv, and the rear of the dress circle, 
vou will find other gentlemen, of a similar 


character, also with large hands and all 
applauding in a certain rhythmical way, 
without any spontaneity. 

You will notice, too, if you are careful, 
that these gentlemen endeavor to force what 
might be called a spurious enthusiasm on 
the part of the public whenever it appears 
to be settling down to conversation between 
the acts. 

This is the organized claque! An insti- 
tution which exists in Europe, which has 


also existed in this country, was particet6// 


larly in evidence during the season &t*the 
Manhattan Opera House, and is ®ow in 
evidence at the Metropolitan, though it has 
been announced semi-officially that Mn 
Gatti-Casazza had done his best to endeavor 
to break it up. 

Interest in the subject of an organized 
claque was recently aroused by a humorous 
story told by Mephisto in last week’s Musi- 
CAL AMERICA, in which he described how 
photographer Foley, who represented John 
MacCormack, the Irish tenor, resisted a de- 
mand for five hundred dollars on the part 
‘f the leader of the claque, and by having 
the police on hand and informing _the 
leader of the claque that there were mem- 
ers of three secret Irish societies in the 
house on the night of MacCormack’s début 
who would virtually disembowel any Rus- 
ian or Italian who attempted to hiss their 
'ellow-countryman forced the members of 
the claque to rapturously applaud the tenor 
ind do so for nothing! 

In European cities the claque, not only in 
le opera, but in the theater, has long been 
n accepted institution. 

[ts origin, no doubt, can be found in the 
ot unnatural desire of performers not 
ierely for applause, but for discriminating 
pplause. ‘they wish to be applauded for 
heir efforts, for they have no other means 
f knowing whether they please, but they 
o not want to be applauded at a time 
hen applause might disconcert them or 
poil some fine effect for which they are 
orking. Hence certain well-informed 
ersons were stationed, with the knowl- 
lge and approval of the artists and per- 
rmers,-in the house to lead the applaus 
t the.right time and maintain it 

This, however, led to serious abuses, 
otably in the Paris Opéra, where, for 
lany years, the man at the head of the 
laqgue remained supreme.- He dictated 
‘rms to the artists and went so far as not 
nly to demand payment for leading the 
pplause, but to prevent other artists from 
etting as much applause. At times, when 
is demands were refused, he went to the 
ngth of undertaking, with his colleagues, 

hiss down some singer or performer 
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Features of New York’s Musical Year. 


al KITTY CHEATHAM 
Her Recitals of Children’s Songs Have Been as Usual One of the Most Delightful 





—Photo by Burr McIntosh. 


Miss Cheatham’s Most Recent Ap- 


pearance, That with the Young People’s Symphony, Is Chronicled on Page 15 


of This Issue. 





FRENCH OPERA AGAIN 





Garden Returns with Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Company in “Thais” 

The season of French opera at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House was begun on Tues 
day evening last, January 24. The im 
mense audience present seemed so hungry 
for it and so thankfully glad of its coming 
that the fact was emphasized that it is too 
bad that the Metropolitan so seldom shel 
ters French opera. Why should such works 
as Franchetti’'s “Germania” be perpetrated 
upon a long-suffering public when operas 
like “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Sam 
son et Dalila,” “Manon,” “Werther,” 
“Aphrodite” and “Henri VIII” are suf 
fered to lie neglected or are sung only 
once during the season? 

Massenet’s “Thais” was the bill on Tues 
day evening No New York operagoer 
needs to be told more than the fact that 
Mary Garden, Maurice Renaud and Charles 
Dalmorés sang in it and that Cleofonte 
Campanini conducted to realize what a gala 
cccasion it was [o hear those singers 
ind that conductor, who united for so long 
to make Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House illustrious, was like a reunion 
of old friends Were they welcome ? An 
audience that crowded the Metropolitan to 
its ultimate square foot of standing room 
pounded its hands as often as opportunity 
was given it and tried to make it under 
stood, as far as an audience can ever 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


make anything understood, that it was glad, 
glad, glad to be there. there was applause 
unlimited for all the principals and for 
Campanini, and there were applause and 
Howers for Miss Garden so bountifully be- 
stowed that she could have had no shadow 
of doubt that New York rejoiced in her 
return’ and lamented that her visits are to 
he so few. It was paradoxical, but true, 
that even Miss Garden’s chief fault, her 
occasional harshness of tone, seemed really 
almost pleasant to hear again. It was so 
well remembered and so firmly associated 
with all that America knows of the artistic 
joys of French opera. She was at her 
best Tuesday night. She invested the 
\lexandrian courtesan with all the voluptu 
ous charms that have made the role mem 
orable in her impersonation in the past, 
and she sang with sufficient sensuous beauty 
to satisfy. Her abilities as a singing actress 
never received a better demonstration in 
this role than Tuesday, when she made the 
transformation of the courtesan to the 
saintly woman entirely believable 

Renaud, too, was at his best. And when 
Renaud sings Athanael at his best one 
knows that a perfect piece of operatic por- 
traiture has been given. Of a piece with 
Miss Garden’s Thais and Renaud’s Monk 
was Dalmorés’s Nicias. The tenor was in 
admirable voice. The entire performance, 
in fact, was smoothly admirable, and made 
the audience wish that such performances 
of a worthy French opera did not have 
to be restricted to a once-a-week event in 
the late season 





PHILADELPHIA'S OWN 
QPERA SEASON ON 


‘‘Aida’’ Poorly Attended at Open- 
ing— Lillian Grenville’s 
Triumph in “Thais” 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—The opening 
performance here by the Philadelphia-Chi 
cago Opera Company last Friday night for 
a season of fifty-five presentations was a 
success in every particular from the stand 
pont of the interpretation of “Aida,” but 
there was so small an attendance that the 
management could not have been well 
pleased. There were many vacant seats, 
particularly in the lower part of the house, 
and a number of the upper boxes were un- 


ececupied. During the entire opera season 


hcre only four performances had _ been 
given hy the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
so that the public had by no méans had a 
surfeit. For more than a week there had 
been no opera at all, and it was anticipated 
that the coming of the new company would 
call forth a full house. 

When Oscar Hammerstein sold out his 
interests here and the new management, 
under the leadership of KE. T. Stotesbury, 
announced that there would be fewer per 
formances given there was some criticism 
to the effect that Philadelphia was to be 
“sidetracked.” Mr. Stotesbury had loaned 
Mr. Hammerstein money to make up last 
season's deficits, and the Philadelphia 
banker had studied the opera patronage 
here scientifically. he attendance so tar 
this season has certainly been nothing to 
brag about. If it does not improve during 
the present series the pruning knife may 
again be wielded to cut down the total of 
next season’s offerings. 

Andreas Dippel, general manager of the 
company, had a set speech prepared which 
he read following the triumphal scene in 
“Aida.” He declared: 

“You do not know what genuine pleasure 
it gives me to be here to-night in this, one 
of the most beautiful opera- houses in the 
world, and before a most representative 
audience. Philadelphia is known for its in 
telligence and taste in musical matters, and 
you may be sure that we are all glad to 
be in this city for the balance of our oper- 
atic season. 

“The Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera 
Company has just closed the first halt of 
its inaugural season in Chicago. The re 
markable ovations our singers received in 
the Western metropolis have inspired us 
all to do our best for the eleven weeks we 
will be in Philadelphia 

“There are great problems to be met 
and solved in presenting opera of the 
highest standard and worthy of this great 
city. However, I feel that the opera pa 
trons of Philadelphia are keen to appre 
ciate earnest, conscientious efforts, and 
that they will at all times give us their 
support and encouragement. We must have 
your help and your approval to win the 
success for which we are striving 

“Tt will be our purpose always to give 
Philadelphians the operas they like best, 
presented with the most perfect ensemble 
With the performances that will be given 
by our company and several that will be 
given by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
of New York, the Philadelphia subscribers 
will have the choice of the world’s greatest 
singers and the best operas.” 

A better performance of the popular 
“Ajda” could not have been desired. Sing- 
ing to so many empty seats did not in the 
least deter the interpreters from doing 
their best. The scenic effects were massive 
and spectacular. Most of the singers were 
practically new to Philadelphians, with the 
exception of Sammarco, the baritone, who 
was the Amonasro, and who for two sea- 
sons was a member of the Hammerstein 
company. Carolina White, who had the 
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ON THE ROAD WITH CONCERT STARS 








How Railroad Progress in the United States in Recent Years 
Has Helped Traveling Musicians and One or Two Ways in 
Which It Has Worked to Their Disadvantage— Usefulness 
of the Trolley and Autor-obile—The Private Car Habit— 
The Problem of Great Distances 


By WALDON FAWCETT 








HE last decade or two has witnessed 
most important changes in traveling 
conditions in the United States as they 
affect concert stars and concert organiza- 
tions. The fact that the transition has been 
so gradual as to evoke little comment does 














Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
Waiting for Action 


not alter the fact that it has been radical in 
ultimate effect. - For the most part the 
changes in traveling conditions have been 
along the line of improvement. No singer 
or instrumentalist who essayed extensive 
tours a score of years ago and has a vivid 


snow blockades, washouts, the failure of 
“connections,” the m ssing of trains and all 
the other unexpected annoyances that jeop- 
ardize the filling of concert engagements on 
time. But how different the remedies now 
at hand for such misadventures! A few 
years ago an artist’s only hope of salvation 
with his audience lay :n a special train (or 
mavhap a special locomotive or an obliging 
freight train) with a tedious, not to say 
harrowing drive,” across country” as the 
only alternative. Now, in all the more 
thickly settled sections of the country the 
interurban trolleys, with cars between 
‘rincipal cities every hour or half hour, 








After a Railroad Wreck—Soloists and Orchestra Men Walking Over a Trestle 


Furthermore, it was the custom years 
ago for the railroads to provide willingly 
free transportation for one or more ad- 
vance representatives who preceded a con- 
cert organization over any given route either 
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New York Symphony Orchestra Men, Who Have Travelled More Extensively Than 
Any Similar Organization in the World 


have reduced the traveling troubles of the 
artists on tour, while everywhere in the 
land, and more particularly in the more 
sparsely settled regions, the automobile 1s 
o:tering to the musicians in concert work a 
tolerably infallible insurance against loss of 
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Members of a Symphony Orchestra, on Tour, Enjoying Athletic Sports During a 
Delay 


recollection of the harrowing experiences 
of that veriod with slow and infrequent 
trains, poor railroad connections, etc., needs 
to have any emphasis placed on the better 
ment of conditions in this respect. 

Nor is it likely that the artists of the 
musical profession have shared in the rail- 
road progress that has come as the sequel 
of the growth in the population and wealth 
of the nation and the development of the 
American love of luxury. The gain would 
be distinctly worth while if limited to such 
advances in conditions as are represented 
by through trains between all principal 
cities, faster running schedules, more fre- 
quent trains, the improvement of sleeping 
and dining cars, etc. However, a most 1m 
portant influence, quite aside from that ex- 
erted by better conditions on the steam 
roads, has been injected into the situat‘on 
by the advent of long-distance interurban 
electric lines and the development of the 
automobile 

Although such irritating contingencies are 
happily less frequent than some years ago, 
the musical artist on tour has not yet got 
away from, and probably never can wholly 
escape, the emergencies produced by wrecks, 


receipts through non-arrival of the at 
traction 

Whereas in all the treveling conditions 
that make for comfort and efficiency ‘n 
service there has been a distinct improve- 
ment there is one sphere wherein the 
changes of the past few years have not been 
welcomed. This has been the outgrowth 
of the control of the railroads by our na- 
tional government through the medium of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
has affected concert managers far more 
than it has the artists, but, of course, it has 
touched the latter indirectly—certainly if 
they are in any degree responsible for their 
own traveling expenses. This lone change 
for the worse, if so it may~be denominated, 
has been due to the virtual abolishment of 
“cut rates.” In the old days a manager 
taking a concert organization of any size 
on an extensive tour had no difficulty in se- 
curing rate concessions from the railroads 
-—usually a half rate—with corresponding 
liberality in the matter of baggage. Under 
the present conditions, however, when all 
persons who travel are expected to pay the 
same flat rate there are no such advantages 
to be enjoyed 


for the purpose of arranging the booking 
or promotine publicity. Under the present 
status such heraldry necessitates cash out 
lay throughout and the new condition bears 
particularly hard upon managers, coming as 
it does just at a time when there is a tend- 
encv to increase rather than diminish “ad 
vance forces” owing to the growing in- 
clination of agencies and tour directors to 
send their own men to work up a subscrip 
tion sale in every city booked rather than 








Helena Lewyn, the Pianist, Arriving for 
a Matinée Recital in Texas 


to depend solely upon the energies of the 
local manager. 

One of the most marked tendencies of re 
cent years in this field is the growth of the 
special car or private car habit on the part 
of both managers and stars. The manager 
of a large touring organization has every 
thing to gain by the practice, for, under 
present conditions of railroad travel, he can 
obtain special cars with no expense to him 
self. With the star the case is different 
and obviously only a musician of the 
greatest drawing power can afford to pay 
$50 per day as rental for a private Pull- 
man and the equivalent of, say, fifteen fares 
for the transportation of the car over any 
rail lines. However, the advantages of the 
private car for a star are unmistakable 


Leaving aside the very potent considerations 
of personal comfort during journeyings by 
rail there is virtual elimination of the dan 
ger of ever “missing the train,” and, inas 
much as the star lives aboard her car, she 
dodges the whole vexed problem of hotel 
accommodations. This does away with de 
tail work for the manager, since even in 
the large cities accommodations must be re 
served in advance, and there is actual hard 
ship for the star in some of the sadly de 
ficient hotels of many of our smaller cities 

for an orchestra or other organizatio1 
tour the manager may secure a special day 
coach without extra charge, provided there 














Maud Powell and Her Accompanist in 
the Northwest 


are twenty or more in the party. This 
means of keeping the party together has 
many advantages. There are also other 
benefits accruing from the special car habit 
which might not at first suggest themselves 
An illustration in point will be found in the 
case of a large orchestra. which, accom 
panied bv soloists, will make a prolonge: 








Mme. Jeanne Jomelli Just in from a! 
All-Day Ride 


tour of the United States next Spring. U: 
der the concessions granted by the railroa 
this organization will have two _ spec! 
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“NEWS VALUE” DETERMINES PRESENT=DAY CRITICISM, SAYS W. J. HENDERSON 


Music Critic of the New York “‘Sun’”’ 
Says That Ideal Critical Com- 
ment Is Impossible So Long as 
Public Looks Upon Musical 
Events as ‘‘ News ”— Personality 
What the People Like—Applying 
the Same Standard to Carusos 
and the Unknown 
“The music critic’s lot is not a happy 

one,” is the way an eminent English au- 

thority on things musical recently para- 
phrased W. S. Gilbert’s immortal line 
about policemen, There can be little doubt 
that he find the 
world over strongly prepared to contrad ct 


will few music critics 


him. The really happy music critic is a 
curio yet to be unearthed. When he is 
finally. discovered his confréres will un- 


doubtedly be inclined to regard him as a 
fit decoration for the interior of a museum 
or a worthy adjunct to a collection of 
freaks. Talk to a critic about any phase 
of his profession and the answer is fairly 
sure to be couched in terms more or less 
woful in import. Hence it should not be 
looked upon as a thing very much out of 
the ordinary that in a recent conversation 
on the subject of critics, criticism and sun- 
dry other odds and ends, between W. J. 
Henderson and a representative of Mus! 
CAL AMERICA, in the former’s apartments 
at the Hotel Gerard, the keen-witted 
musical chronicler of the New York Sun 
should have begun by launching out upon 
a recital of a few tribulations with which 
the art of criticism is beset in New York. 

“I must say that I am not satisfied with 
the way mus:cal criticism has to be under 
taken here,” he beoan. “The ideal kind is 
simply impossible according to existing 
conditions. This cannot be helped as long 
as comment on musical affairs continves 
to be looked upon ‘news.’ And if it 
were not that accounts of musical doings 
were believed to be such the papers would 
not have the sl ghtest desire to print them 


as 


Critics are simplv forced and compelled 
to write under the most adverse condi- 
tions. Their articles must be prepared at 


night and those dealing with the opera at 
a particularly late hour. Now, what has 
then to be written is not criticism as I be- 
lieve critigism should be, but merely what 


the paperg think deserves to be featured 
as an item of news interest And if | 
want to find some way of disposing af 


articles deyoted to musi¢ for its own sake 
I cannot eyen do so by offering them to the 
magazines, They. themselves, find that 
news matter is the most necessary for their 
purposes. You cannot, for instance, get 
a magazing to print an article on such a 
subject as the relations of the University 
of Paris with the music of the fourteenth 


century. [ know it. I had the experience 
myself. Now, the only way that I find 1 
can approach my ideal of criticism is 


through the columns of the Sunday papers 
lhose artigles | wr'te for the Sunday Syn 
are what | l-ke to consider my best work 
| know, moreover, that Mr. Krehbiel. of 
the Tribung, thinks the same way of his 
“What most people want to read about 
is personalities. Thev want the papers to 
furnish them with accounts of how the 
singers at the opera did on such and such 
occasion. They want to be told everything 
about Geraldine Farrar as the Goose Girl 
for example—just how she was, how did 
she look, what did she do? Of course. 
great numbers of those who go to the 
opera never find themselves there out of 
any particular considerations of art. You 
never run across them at any other musgi- 
cal function. On the other hand, there are 
those who are real music Jovers, who attend 
all the large concerts and who, naturally, 
also go to the opera, but for reasons very 
different from those that prompt the others 
For such persons’ something more than 
mere details of personalities and imperson- 
ations are necessary. For them questions 
as to the music itself are ‘news’ matter, and 
it is for their sake that I write about it as 
[ do. 

_ “But even with them in mind the criti¢ 
hinds himself obliged to write in a way that 
conforms to the news polic’es of his paper 
He simply has to learn this by experience 
and close observation. As for myself, | 
have been with the Sun since 1902, and yet 
during that time I have escaped any diffi. 
culties on this score without ever having 
anvbody tell me just how and what I should 
and stould not write 

“When ‘The Girl of the-Golden 
was produced | wrote considerable 
the opera ‘tself But that was because in 
that case the quality of the music was the 
real news feature. And as the interest of 
musicians was considerable at the same 


West’ 
about 
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William J. Henderson, of the New York “Sun,” Considered by Many to Be the Most Interesting of All Music Critics. 


time | felt that | had to give them every 
thing that was to be given about it. 

“But the main wish I have in writing 
criticisms is to make the persons who read 
them think for themselves. 1 do not care 
in the slightest whether they agree with 
what I have said or not. It may be that | 
go to hear Hofmann play the piano and 


write the next day that ‘Mr. Hofmann 
phrased such and such a thing in such and 
such a work in this way, and the result 
was good.’ The person who reads this 
may protest that I am wrong, that the 
result was not good. ‘lhat is all | ask. 
My purpose in writing will then have 
been accomplished, for I _ shall have 


succeeded in starting him thinking for him- 
self. On the other hand, there are some 
people who take their music as they do 
soup; they find that it tastes nice tor a 
moment, they swallow it and it has disap 
peared. They may read what the papers 
say, but not the slightest impression does it 
mroduce upon them, one way or another.” 

The course of conversation turned pres 
ently to the question of the degree of 
severity with which the artistic misdeeds 
of young or inexperienced artists should 
he treated. 

“The question of applying standards,” 
observed Mr. Henderson, “is a different 
matter from that concerning leniency. Take 
a singer, for example. Is it not true that 
the mere rules of singing remain the same 
whether the singer be young and unknown 
or a Caruso? How should one judge along 
different lines for the two? Each has to 
sing according to the same laws. On the 
other hand, beginners are, no doubt, entitled 
to exemption from too much harshness, 
and one must not immediately proceed to 
wipe him off the face of the earth. If he 
is of no account he will not last long. I 
have noticed that the bad in music always 
destroys itself and the good manages to 
succeed, though it is well to push it along 
when some publicity can help it. And, in- 
deed, it should be the duty of criticism to 
find out what is good 

“A great artist, after all, 1s 
ridiculous to imagine that an eighteen or 
nineteen-year-old boy can get up on the 
stage with a violin and equal Kreisler, 
despite the fact that he may have been 
hern with Kre‘sler has achieved 
his results by giving years to practice, t 
study and to reflection, and his art to-day 
is the outcome of all these factors.” 

There are manv who entertain the notion 
that a person to be able to criticise the mu- 
sical accomplishments of another should be 
a tolerably good performer himself [r. 
Henderson does not hold this opinion very 


made It is 


venus 


strongly and is, in fact, a living refutation 
of it. 

“You must know,” he remarked as he 
stood near the piano, “I cannot play it my- 
self. I was quite a pianist and something 
of a singer, too, in my younger days, but 
the enormous amount of work I always 
have on my hands obliged me to give it up 
long ago. .Now I can only do well enough 
to try over some new scores occasionally. 
Krehbiel, too, used to be an excellent vio- 
linist, but his work forced him to give it up. 
Finck studied the ’cello. Aldrich is still a 
most capable performer and an exception- 
ally gifted score reader. This last is the 
real test of musicianship. For the rest 
(and here Mr. Henderson smiled broadly), 
remember that Berlioz could play only the 
guitar !” 

Mr. Henderson is an ardent admirer of 
the talents of all his New York. colleagues 
“They are as enthusiastic and as able a 
body of men can be found anywhere 
and they do their best for musical advance 
ment. I do not think that the reception 
which the Berlin critics gave “K6nigs 
kinder’ was prompted by any dislike for 
the critics of this city. It was simply a 
matter of jealousy that they had not en 
joved the privilege of having the rst say 
Musical criticism in Germany is dissimilar 
to what it is here. There, and in Eng 
land, too, the whole course of journalism 
is different, for newspapers are not in the 
habit of ‘featuring’ things as we do. 

“Except for the fact that I consider the 
operatic taste here lower than it was twenty 
vears ago, when there were many more 
great singers than now, the musical advance 
of New York of late years has been very 
great. No, I do not mean to say that this 
is due to the writings of the critics The 
number of those who demand good musi 
in this city is very hich. You notice it at 
all the big concerts. The Boston Symphony 
is always sold out; the Kneisel Quartet, 
sold out: the recitals by Sembrich, Hof 
mann, Kreisler, all sold out Down at the 
ypera the productions as a whole and the 
work of the orchestra are better than what 


as 


they used to be. but we have not got the 
singers \ few davs ago a friend asked 
me why they did not revive the ‘Huguenots’ 
with an all-star cast But what artists 
could they provide equal to those in the 
days when Jean de Reszke was Kaoul 
Fdovard de Reszke Marcel, Plancon de 
Nevers, Melba the Queen, and Nordica 


Valentine? 


“Otherwise the progress, musically, of 


New York has made itself felt in other 
parts of this country in an astonishing 
way Artists who travel through the West 


as ‘New 


are known 
Peo 


find that nothing short of what 
York programs will satisfy. 
ple will not stand tor second-rate compos 
Things must be every bit as good as 
what this city gets. You will find this sort 
of thing if you go far even as Seattle 
I am continually made aware of it through 
my correspondents, though I have not been 
able to give as much attention to them 
as I should like to. Why, people are 
constantly writing, begging me to tell them 
about composers whose music they may 
play at the concerts of their ‘Tuesday 
Morning Clubs’ or things with that sort of 
a name. The spread of a love for good 
music has been both rapid and broad.” 


H. F. P. 
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Lyric Drama by Saint-Saens Has Suc- 
cessful Premiére 


Paris, Jan. 21.—Although the lyric 
drama, Ancétre,” by Camille Saint-Saéns, 
was first produced as long ago as Feb- 
ruary, 1906, in Monte Carlo, it has just 
received its first performance in Paris. Its 
success is unquestionable A Corsican 
vendetta is the hasis of the story, Auge 
de Lassus being the librettist. The score 


contains a charming love duet in the first 
act, a thrilling prayer chorus and an attect- 


ing death song in the last act. ‘Lhere is 
also an exquisite ballet, “Les Lucioles 
(“The Glow Worms”), with music by 


Claude Terrasse. The leading parts in the 
Paris production were taken by MM. Beyle 
and Albers, tenor and baritone, and by 
Mmes. Vauchelet and Brohly, soprano and 
contralto 


Dancer’s Sword Pierces Forehead of Man 
in Audience 


HAMILTON, OntT., Jan. 19—A_ sword 
blade that flew from its hilt in the hand of 
Mikail Mordkin, the Russian dancer, while 
he was dancing at the Grand Opera House 
here last nieht pierced the forehead of 
Robert Shiverick. who was seated in the 
second row of the orchestra seats. Shiver 
ick’s wound is serious, but his complete 





recovery 1s expected 
An English critic suggests that the 
grunting machine” which Mascagni 1s said 


f his 


have 
mythical 


to 


introduced into the score 
HV sol el be called the “pigolo 


Siegfried Wagner is soon to conduct a 
concert in Berlin at which he will feature 
the love uuet from his latest and as yet un 
produced opera, “Black Swans’ Realm.” 
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ONSTANTINO 


The Great Tenor 


Displayed in the part of ‘‘Johnson”’ in Puccini’s THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST at Its First Performance in Boston, 
January 17, 1911, a MASTER=PIECE of DRAMATIC ACTING and SINGING. 





This role, which is altogether different from any in the old lyric operas, calls for the GREATEST INTENSITY of EMOTIONAL 
VOCAL and HISTRIONIC EXPRESSION, and CONSTANTINO WON a GREAT SUCCESS by HIS REMARKABLE TALENT and SUR- 


PASSED ALL the EXPECTATIONS of the PUBLIC and the CRITICS. 
in the opera house and there was the GREATEST ENTHUSIASM. 





The LARGES AUDIENCE of the season filled every seat 


HOW THE DAILY PAPER CRITICS VIEW THE FIRST AND SECOND PERFORMANCES: 


Mr. Constantino acted the part of 
Johnson with much skill. His imper- 
sonation was carefully composed, and 
he too played, not as an admired tenor, 
bit as a well graced actor who was a 
tenor by the command of Puccini. He 
sang freely and often with marked effect. 
His dramatic performance was lifelike 
and sincere. Constantino had not only 
shorn himself of all the little graces 
of apparel dear to popular tenors, but 
had gone deep into Bret Harte or equal- 
ly good authority for every possible 
semblance of the real West. 

His was the genuine thing in wide felt 
hat, in rough flannel shirt, in broad 
leather belt with big silver buckle, in 
high-heeled, knee high riding boots, 
in clanking spurs. And then, over and 
above all those things out of life, he 
carried a very real Colt, a huge bit of 
armament, notched no less than 14 
times, which was once the property 
of ‘the famous western desperado, Wild 
Bill.—Boston Herald, Jan. 18, 1911 


His appearance met imagination half 
way; his gestures were sparing, free 
and significant; he avoided operatic 
pose; his Outlaw had his elementary 
emotions; he was plausibly the figure 
of the drama, even of the Girl’s recol- 
lection of him. Last night he was an 
operatic actor.—Boston Transcript, Jan. 
18, 1911 


Constantino evidently understood 
that this was his golden opportunity 
and sang this number with beautiful 
expression and voice. This song is 
apt to be somewhat over-prized, since 
one comes upon it almost as an oasis 
in a tuneless desert. In the second act 
also, when pleading for Minnie’s for- 
giveness, Constantino rose to a great 
height of power, and the love scene in 
this act was very effective. 

Boston may be well content with pos- 
sessing such an artist as Florencio Con- 
stantino. Not only did he sing the 
réle of Dick Johnson brilliantly but he 
evidently had been at some pains to 
find out just how a ‘‘forty-niner’’ would 
act when the West was at its wildest 
and wooliest. I have already spoken 
of his success in the song ‘‘Ch’ella mi 


creda libero,”’ but his acting was also, 


remarkably strong. Attached to him 
is the most characteristic bit of ‘‘rag 
time’’ in the opera, which does duty as 
his ‘“‘motive’’ through the opera. It 
is by no means a very significant or 
powerful phrase, such as a guiding mo- 
tive should be 

& His work grew steadily up to its cli- 
max in the third act.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 18, 1911 


Howard M. Shelley, who represents 
Hammerstein, was one of the New 
Yorkers who came over to see the opera 
He said: “I think it is a much better 
performance than we had in New York 
Carmen Melis looks like a young girl; 
as for Constantino—it seems to me 
has shown himself the best and smooth- 
est tenor on the stage today.’ Here 
are pages of truly emotional song, 
written in Mr. Puccini’s best vein as a 
well-graced and inspired melodist, and 
sung last night by Mr. Constantino 
with great beauty of tone and style. 

Mr. Constantino’s make-up was ex- 
cellent. He sang with confidence, em- 
bodied the bravado and abandon of 
the part well, and was superb in song 
and bearing in the last act.—Boston 
Globe, Jan. 18, 1911 


Constantino was acclaimed for his 
impersonation of Dick Johnson, the 
road agent. Constantino last night 
acted better than he ever acted before, 
except possibly in ‘‘Carmen.”’ Be- 
lasco has taken pains to call attention 


























Constantino, as “Johnson,” Act I 


to the difficult task the tenor has to give 
a lifelike picture of the wounded ban- 
dit climbing up the ladder to the loft 
in Minnie’s cabin. Constantino met 
this test in the most realistic fashion. 
As a matter of fact, he acted well 
throughout the opera. His _ singing 
of the farewell song in the last act was 
the most brilliant feature of the per- 
formance.—Boston Journal, Jan. 18, 
1911 


Signor Constantino as Johnson, the 
road agent, has worked out his charac- 
ter with the most painstaking zeal 
He has not been content with making 
him the hero of a melodrama, but he 
has worked something intimate and 
personal into the part. He has stud- 
ied the motives of the man, the manner 
of expression and character develop- 
ment. It would be very easy to make 
Johnson a creature of maudlin senti- 
ment, to overplay him as a bandit and 
lover and underplay him as a man 
Signor Constantino plays Johnson as a 
man, and sings him as a “hero.”’ In 
the pleading of Act II, and the aria of 
the last act he has some truly expres- 
Sive music to sing-—not the florid bel 
canto of a “Rigoletto’’ aria, but the 
story of a real man’s heart told in music 

and he sings it in truly fine style 
Boston Traveler, Jan. 18, 1911. ~ 


The singing and acting of Constan- 
tino were noteworthy. Puccini has 
allotted the most grateful music of 
the opera to the tenor. It is apart, 
not unlike that of Cavaradossi in ‘‘Tos- 


ca.”’ but requiring greater vehemence 
of declamation 

Constantino finds Puccini parts 
among his best. His rich clear tones, 
glowing with color and perfectly formed, 
are peculiarly adapted to the sugary 














Constantino, as “Johnson,” Act III 


melodic phrases of Puccini. He im- 
parts to the music of ‘‘The Girl’ a 
warm shining quality which illuminates 
it.—Boston American, Jan. 18, 1911: 


Constantino’s rédle was very carefully 
and intelligently composed. Constan- 
tino, Carmen Melis and Galeffi, all 
scored heavily in the performance. 
They were called before the curtain 
time and time again.—Boston Post, 
Jan. 18, 1911. 


Boston may be well content with pos- 
sessing such an artist as Florencio 
Constantino. Not only did he sing the 
réle of Dick Johnson brilliantly but he 
evidently had been at some pains to 
find out just how a ‘“‘forty-niner’’ would 
act when the West was at its wildest 
and wooliest. I have already spoken 
of his success in the song “‘Ch’ella mi 
creda libero,’’ but his acting was also 
remarkably strong. Attached to him 
is the most characteristic bit of ‘‘rag- 
time’ in the opera, which does duty as 
his ‘“‘motive’’ through the opera. It 
is by no means a very significant or 
powerful phrase, such as a guiding mo- 
tive should be. 

His work grew steadily up to its cli- 
max in the third act, and in the scene 
of the lynching he shared with Galeffi 
the histrionic honors.—Boston Record, 
jan. 18, 1911 


‘*The Girl of the Golden West’’ seems 
likely to prove the queen of operatic 
attractions for some time to come. 


Yesterday afternoon the Puccini work 
drew an audience that jammed the Bos 
ton Opera House. The play is the 
thing; and the performance is worthy 
not only of Puccini, whose difficult 
strains are sung with unerring sym 
pathy and intelligence, but even of 
Belasco, the greatest stage manager 
in the history of the American theater. 
As Johnson, the road agent, whom Min 
nie saves body and soul. Constantino 
gives a performance that elevates him 
as high among dramatic tenors as he 
has heretofore been among the tenors 
who shine in the old field of Rossini 
and Donizetti.—Boston Journal, Jan 
22, 1911. 


“The Girl of the Golden West,”’ 
which bids fair to become the most spec 
tacular success of this season at the 
Boston Opera House, was performed 
for the second time in this city yester 
day afternoon, with the cast of the 
initial production of last Tuesday. 

The theatre was packed to the doors, 
and the audience went into ecstasies 
over the melodrama. Mme. Melis alone 
was called before the curtain with and 
without the other artists, some eight 
times after the second act. Constan- 
tino was similarly honored. 

Yesterday everyone was in_ the 
best of voice and spirits. Constantino 
surpassed himself. 

Mr. Constantino and Mr. Galeffi are 
not less to be praised, the first because 
of his remarkably intelligent composi- 
tion of the part wedded to such excel- 
lent singing.—Boston Post, Jan. 22, 
1911. 


“The Girl of the Golden West’’ was 
the magnet which jammed the big 
theatre to the doors. Its second per- 
formance drew as great a crowd as the 
premiére, and hundreds were turned 
away yesterday afternoon. 

Constantino has been struggling 
against the inroads of a bad cold, and 
sang yesterday because without him 
the opera could not have been per- 
formed and all that nice money would 
have had to be returned. Under the 
circumstances he sang superbly, and 
his great artistry enabled him to put 
the three important lyrics allotted to 
him across the footlights with great 
effect —Boston American, Jan. 22, 1911 


Mr. Constantino’s bearing through- 
out the opera is becomingly bold. His 
make-up in the last act is excellent—the 
bared and bruised shoulder, the bleed 
ing-forehead, the general suggestion of 
a desperate struggle. He is a striking 
and picturesque figure here and he is 
‘‘vame’’ to the last. 

This Johnson is after all a fine fel 
low. He is no common highwayman 
who kills to plunder. Mr. Constantino 
makes him worthy of his craft.— Boston 
Globe, Jan. 22, 1911 


The opera house was crowded yes- 
terday afternoon to its utmost capac 
ity; the great audience imparted to the 
occasion an air of expectancy amount- 
ing to exhilaration 

Mr. Constantino discloses as Johnson 
a hitherto unsuspected skill as an actor 
Of course, in order to carry conviction, 
he would have to seek his opportunity 
in the action. as Puccini has offered 
him little in the music, except on its 
dramatic side.—Boston Herald, Jan 
22, 1911. 
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BOSTON STIRRED BY “THE GIRL” 





Puccini’s New Opera Attracts Greatest Interest of the Week—Con- 
stantino, Carmen Melis and Galeffi Win Triumphs—New Favor 


for Amato 


Boston, Jan. 23.—The first perform- 
ance of “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
on the 17th, was the great event of the 
week past. The next great event was the 
second performance of the same opera on 
the afternoon of the 2ist. It is a fact 
that women wept at that performance. ‘| he 
melodrama, with incidental music, has hit 
the public fancy hard in this city, if the 
signs after two performances are any in- 
dex, so that, whatever the artistic merits 
of the piece as an opera in itself, it cannot 
be denied that it is by a man who knew his 
business, and who, if he had done nothing 
else, would have proved his prowess when 
it came to catching the big public. And 
whatever those may say who make of such 
an attitude an excuse for their inefficiency, 
it is not a little thing to capture the big 
world. Puccini has caught his public, and 
he is holding them with an iron grasp. He 
will be dead and gone long before the 
world in general realizes that, as a matter 
of fact, it never cared for “Madama But- 
terfly” as music; that it never went to “The 
Girl” for any other reason than to see a 
bit of that outdoor life which arouses 
something dormant in both of us by actual 
or illusory contact. 

But even if the opera lacked this 
quality such a performance as it received 
again on this occasion would be sure to 
rouse the enthusiasm of an audience. Car- 
men Melis, as Minnie, seems to have added 
an unforgetable portrait to her already ex- 
tensive gallery. She is altogether delight- 
ful in the first act and the early part of 
the second, and in the melodramatic epi- 
sodes following the revelation of her lover's 
identity she rose to great heights. Her in 
tercession in behalf of Johnson in the last 
act is one of the most moving pieces of 
emotional acting to be seen on the operatic 
stage to-day. Mme. Melis’s acting was fully 
matched by her superb singing, over which 
the audience manifested the greatest de- 
light. 


Mr. Constantino’s Johnson is a graceful 
figure, one that it would be difficult to im- 
prove upon. He sings the music splendidly 
and shows himself as thoroughly at home 
in this opera of the ultra-dramatic school 
as in the works of more lyrical proclivities 
in which he is known to excel. Probably 
the climax of his work was Johnson’s big 
aria in the last act, after which he was 
rewarded with a storm of applause. Carlo 
Galefh’s Rance is a striking conception. 
Not one of the innumerable possibilities of 
the character did this artist overlook, and 
the seemingly cold and calculating but 
really fiery and volcanic nature of the gam- 
bler was conveyed to the audience in re- 
markably subtle and clever fashion. Vo- 
cally Mr. Galeffi easily fills all the require- 
ments of the part and knows how to in- 
fuse a wealth of expression paired with 
tonal beauty into the Sheriff's narrative in 
the opening act. The minor roles were 
capitally filled. 

Lipkowska made a lovely Violetta in the 
old Verdi opera and sang as charmingly as 
any one could have wished. She won a 
veritable triumph after the hig closing aria 
of the first act. Amato as Germont sang 
with splendid breadth and dignity and Jad 
lowker was the Alfredo. The “Barber of 
Seville,” on the succeeding night, had a 
capital performance, the participants seem- 
ingly endeavorine to outdo one another. 

Carmen Melis, Zenatello and Amato 
formed a brilliant trio in the “Aida” per 
formance of Friday evening. The soprano 
was in exquisite voice and acted with pas- 
sion and fervor. Her singing of the “Cieli 
Azzuri,” in the Nile scene, was of great 
beauty and she fairly surpassed herself in 
the succeeding duo with Rhadames. Mr. 
Zenatello was a noble Raadames. He 
poured out his voice lavishly and built up 
ringing climaxes in the third act. ~ This 
tenor knows how to give the warrior a 
distinctive characterization that few tenors 
can equal. Amato was Amonasro, acting 
with appropriate savagery and singing in 
ideal fashion. Mme. Gay’s Amneris has 
been praised so often that further com- 
ment upon it seems difficult. It is a superb 


impersonation and was at its best at this 
performance. 

On Saturday night “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” were played, Maria Gay being 
a forceful and compelling Santuzza in the 
first and Fely Dereyne, Gerardi and Bak- 
lanoff giving much pleasure in the second. 

“Hansel und Gretel,” an opera which did 
not appear in the répertoire of the pros- 
pectus of the Boston Opera Company for 
the present season, will be produced for 
the first time in the Boston Opera House 
Saturday afternoon, February 4. ‘Lhe cast 
for the opera has not yet been decide:l 
upon. Other German operas which will 
probably be produced before the end of 
the season are “Lohengrin” and “Tristan 
und Isolde.” Early in March Converse’s 
“The Sacrifice” will be produced and 
among other operas new to the Boston 
Opera House which will occupy the atten- 
tion of the opera-going public between now 
and the close of the season will he Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” and “Mignon’ of 
Thomas. 

Several more performances of “Tlie 
Girl of the Golden West” will be given, as 
this opera has already proved a tremendous 
drawing card for the box office. 





Strauss’s New Opera Pronounced Musi- 
cally Good, but Dull in Libretto 


DRESDEN, Jan. 24.—With 500 musicians 
and critics from all parts of Germany in 
attendance, the dress rehearsal of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s new “comedy with music,” 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” took place here to- 
night. The thing that impressed the audi- 
ence most about the opera was the orches- 
tration. It was magnificent. Otherwise the 
work seemed dull. The libretto by Hof- 
mannsthal was excessively long and tire- 
some, and there was very little applause 
throughout the evening. Strauss’s appre- 
ciation of the performance was expressed 
in his public thanks to Conductor Schuch. 





A Farewell Tour for De Pachmann 


Viadimir de Pachmann, the famous pian- 
ist, who has not been heard in America 
for several seasons, is to return next Fall 
for a farewell tour lasting until the fol- 
lowing May. He will be under the man- 
agement of the Quinlan International Mu- 
sical Agency, and it is likely that his re- 
citals will number over a hundred. 


Alexander von Fielitz, the song composer, 
recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday. 


" SPRING” SYMPHONY 
ON A WINTER NIGHT 


St. Paul Orchestra Makes Its 
Hearers Forget Zero Tempera- 
ture by Superb Playing 


St. PAuL, MINN., Jan. 18—The sixth 
symphony concert by the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra was a distinct achieve- 
ment in that organization’s rapidly grow 
ing record of achievements. Conductor 
Walter H. Rothwell had chosen for this 
Winter night Schumann’s “Spring” Sym- 
phony, op. 38, No. 1, in B flat Major, and 
so ettectively did it work upon the imag- 
ination with its bounding, pulsing rhythms 
and tender, appealing melodies that the 
senses responded in a glow of warmth and 
fervor which left no place for the thought 
of zero temperature and the foreboding 
prophecies of the “weather man.” 

Never was Mr. Rothwell so exacting in 
his demands upon the orchestra and never 
did the men respond with greater sympa- 
thy nor better results. The spirit of ro 
manticism again found utterances in two 
charming idyls from the north—Jérnefelt’s 
“Preludium” and Schjelderup’s “Summer 
Night on the Fjord.” Saint-Saéns’s color 
ful Coronation March concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, as assisting soloist, 
gave added distinction to the occasion. In 
the aria “Divinités du Styx,” from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” the singer at once proclaimed 
her power as an artist and drew from her 
audience expressions of hearty approval. 
In the second aria of the evening, Wag 
ner’s “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi,” 
Mme. Lunn emphasized the excellent im- 
pression already made through the excel- 
lence ot her vocal organ and dramatic 
style. As an assisting soloist Mme. Lunn 
was one of the most satisfactory vocalists 
yet appearing with the St. Paul Orchestra. 

lollowing a popular concert Sunday af 
ternoon, the orchestra left for an engage 
ment booked for them by Manager Charles 
L. Wagner in Duluth. P. M Bae 

Richard Buhlig is giving a series of six 
recitals in Berlin. 
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DAILY PAPER REVIEWS OF FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN ‘‘ THE GIRL”: 


Mme. Carmen Melis displayed unexpected dramatic 
versatility and intensity as Minnie 

No doubt she had been carefully coached, but the 
most skilful coaching will not bring out that which is 
lacking within It would be hard to say in which act 
she excelled. She was free and ingenuous with the 
miners at the ‘Polka,’ playful but not incongruously 
coquettish, a charming school teacher, serious in her 
admonition to the class, frank but not disdainful in 
her rejection of Rance’s suit The development of 
her love for Johnson was finely shown, and her ecstacy 
at the recollection of his words ‘“You have the face of 
an angel” was a revelation of glorified womanhood 

In the second act her task was still more difficult 
Here she was called upon after her love scene with John 
son to express conflicting and stormy emotions There 
was a crescendo of intensity unto the climax of the card 
scene, and in this she was tragic without hysteria 
There were no frantic gestures—indeed, her sobriety 
in gesture was noticeable throughout her performance 

there were no frantic cries; no windy suspiration 
of forced breath; the quietness of the woman was ap 
palling. In the moment of victory, alone with her 
saved and unconscious lover, there was the’ exultant 
tossing away of the cards with the wild cry ‘He's 
mine!” 


NO SUGGESTION OF PRIMA DONNA 


In the last act the comnoser had done little to assist 
her, but Mme. Melis nothing common did, or mean 
In the course of the whole performan e there was no 
suggestion of the prima donna, expectant of applause 
courting it. There was no appeal to the audience 
Minnie was among her boys, hearing Johnson's wooing, 
fighting for him with the Sheriff, saving him a second 
time In dialogue she gave color, significance, and, 
when the situation demanded, eloquence to the musi 
cal sentences: not merely as a singer but as a tracedian 
whose emotions were expressed in song as well as in 
facial play.—Boston Herald, Jan. 18, 1911 

Mme. Melis was an operatic actress, too. She sang 
The Girl's relentless music as though it were an impul 
sive speech Her smallest phrase kept its musical con 
tour, its musical quality, and thereby it was the more 
a characterizing, an emotional speech. Her acting was 
as plastic as her singing It kept clear of convention 
it avoided superfluity of emphasis. It kept The Girl's 
emotions simple; it made them intense; it had the vital 
ity of her musical speech. The finer traits of The Girl 
are in her music; Mme. Melis made her tones impart 
them.—Boston Transcript, Jan. 18, 1911 


MME. MELIS WINS TRIUMPH 


Mme. Melis, as The Girl, has youth, beauty and voice 
for the part, and with it all a delicate conception ol! 
character. Her girlishness is entirely without affe 
tation: she is the child of the mountains; like the moun 
tains ever ‘reaching out” into a vast world beyond 
and as the mountains draw the sunlight to their sum 
mits, she draws the licht « f this larger world of larver 
tnines unto herself. Mme. Melis makes The Girl fitful 
esoteric and stormy at, times as the play paints her, 
but it is in the moments of tenderness that she is truly 
triumphant In her pleading with the boys in the last 
act she was as irrésistible to her audience as to then 
Her drarnatic climax of the-second act was highly in 
tense Her voice is a rare dramatic instrument and 
every note and word carries its meaning Boston 
Traveler, Jan. 18, 1911 

The aspiring B natural high in the violins suggests 
in its imacined resolution the aspiration awakened by 
Johnson, in the heart of this girl as she stands with 
upturned face under the streaming light, and Mme 
Melis made it a beautiful picture 


GREAT ARTISTIC TRIUMPH as “Minnie” in Puccini’s THE GIRL OF THE 
GOLDEN WEST, at Premiere, BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, January 17, 1911. 


Mme. MELIS has also DISPLAYED HER ART as a SINGING ACTRESS this season 
in MEFISTOFELE, TOSCA, BUTTERFLY, AIDA, CAVALLERIA, PAGLIACCI 


and OTELLO. 


CARMEN MELIS 
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Mme. Melis was in excellent voice, and sang and acted 
the great climax of the second act with a fine and tell 
ing emotional intensity In the earlier scenes she 
played with a becoming simplicity and exhibited sur- 
prising repose. She was a beautiful Girl Her en 
trance in the last act on horseback was thrilling. She 
sang with moving pathos Boston Globe, Jan. 18, 1911 

Mme. Carmen Melis was commendably powerful 
in the rdle of the heroine 


Mme. Melis is the central figure all through the se 
ond act And this act is powerful and beautiful 
Her wrath and her pleading with the miners who are 
about to lynch Johnson were finely acted by Mme 
Carmen Melis, but vocally she was here somewhat in 
the background, thank to Puccini Boston Adver 
taser, Jan. 18, 1911, 

At the end of the second act the powerful acting of 
Carmen Melis, ably supported by Galeffi and Constan 
tino, brought about a demonstration which forced 
singers and conductor to appear before the curtain man 
times. 

Dramatically there is nothing in the repertory of 
most opera houses which can compare with the second 
act of “The Girl,” not even the famous second act of 
“Tosca.” Here is an opportunity for a great tragic 
actress, and such a one is Carmen Meli 


Melis made of Minnie another Tosca: a vreat woman. 


capable of tremendous depths of suffering, of passion 
and audacity Boston American, Jan. 18, 1911 
The tributes of applause and flowers were « peciall 
fitting in the case of Carmen Meli lo her chiefly, 
among the singers, belongs the credit of winning such 
a hearty welcome for Puccini's distinctly disappcinting 
opera As The Girl saved the road avent. so Mme 
Melis saved the opera For if she had fa led to do won 
ders, the work would have fallen flat In every wa\ 
Miss Bates'’s impersonation was admirable, and in 
many way Mme Meli impersonation is equally 
admirable The play actress and the lyric actr 
deserve mention in connection with each other. for in 
many ways Mme. Melis is the Blanche Bat f the oper 
atic stage ust as Puccini, as one New York criti 
has already aid, may properly be called the Bela ct 
of opera 
Mme. Melis has already been favorably compared 
with Miss Bates, the exquisite artist who created the 
part of The Girl The music in the second act—-th« 
trongest act in the pera, as in the pla uits Mme 
Melis's voice nicely In this act Mme. Melis's perform 
ance is remarkable It would be unreasonable to a 
more of a singing actre than the beautiful Italian 
soprano accomplishes in the rapidly shifting scen: 
which portray romance in all it lramati pha ri 
This act is The Girl and Mme. Mel praisewortl 
work, as much as Puccini's or Bela ma t 
Boston Fournal, Jan. 18, 1911 
Mme. Melis was superb in her rok She ntributed 
nuch t the uc r the 4 
At an ate tr fudu e la t wit 
mel ir arr 4 I “ the I u in t 
net { advantage turt him tf the pla an t 
ever! that when a sudience went w M 
Meli pert max 4 t act 
much of it thought that it had been excited he 
plucking of the double basses and the pounding of the 
irum The good fortune of this device was, that by 
time the third deal had rT } aud) i 
watching M Melis and Mr. Galeffi with bated breat} 
ar a I gotten that i ‘ Was eve 7 
as dout basses ar ttle dru B Ja 
8 1911 
M Carmen Mel wa abl werf 
e of the heroine 
Mme. Melis the central figure a hrou tI 
ond a And th wt werful a beautifu 
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HBERMANN SOLOIST 
UNDER STOKOVSKI 


Cincinnati Orchestra Concertmaster 
Creates Sensation by 
His Playing 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 23.—On Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening the fifth twain 
of symphony concerts of the season were 
given in Music Hall under Mr. Stokovski’s 
baton, with Emil Heermann, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, as soloist. The attend- 
ance was unusually good, and the program 
was extremely interesting and delightfully 
played. The program was: Overture, 
“Rosamunde,” Schubert; Symphony No. 8, 
in F, Beethoven; Violin Concerto, Tschai- 
kowsky; Scherzo, “L’Apprenti Sorcier, 
Dukas. 

The beautiful Schubert Overture was 
given in a most pleasing manner, and the 
symphony was given a very interesting 
reading. The sensation of the season was 
the playing of Mr. Heermann in the diff- 
cult Tschaikowsky Concerto. He displayed 
remarkable technic, and played with a de- 
gree of assurance which stamped him an 
artist of highest rank, a violin virtuoso of 
whom we have reason to expect great 
things. The applause at the conclusion of 
the concerto was so insistent that Mr. Heer- 
mann was forced to respond with the Wil- 
helmj transcription from “Parsifal.” 

The orchestra leaves Monday for concerts 
in Omaha, Wichita and Kansas City, the 
Wichita concerts being part of a great mu- 
nicipal musical festival dedicating the mag- 
nificent new Forum in that city. 

On Wednesday evening a splendid pro- 
gram was given in Music Hall before a 
large audience by Mme. Marion Van Duyn, 
contralto, of New York; Theodor Bohl- 
mann, pianist, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music faculty; Bernard Sturm, vio- 
linist, and George Leighton, accompanist, 
also of the Conservatory. The audience 
was very appreciative, and generous ap- 
plause followed each number on the pro- 
gram. The complete program follows: 

Violin solos, “Romanze’”’ (Arthur Foote), “Gui- 
tarre” (Moszkowski-Sturm), “Serenade” (Bernard 


Sturm). Bernard Sturm; “‘O don Fatali’’ (Verdi), 
Mme. Van Duyn; piano solos, Prelude in C Maj- 


or (Haberbier), preludes, A Major, G Major, A 
Major, G Minor, C_ Minor (from Op. 23), 
(Chopin), etdue, A Flat, from Op. 25, No. 1 
(Chopin), etude, C Minor, from Op. 25, No. 12 
(Chopin), Theodore Bohlmann;  vyiolin _ solos, 
**Preislied”’ (Wagner - Wilhelmj), “Northern 
Dance” (Tor Aulin), Bernard Strum; (a), “Wid- 
mung” (Schumann), (b) “Today and Tomorrow’ 
(Bartlett), Mme. Van Duyn; piano solos, mel 
ody, B Major, Op. 3 (Rubinstein), “Seventh 
Hungarian Rhapsody” (Liszt), Theodore Bohl- 
mann, \ 
John A. Hoffmann’s Hugo Woblf song 
recital, given at the Cincinnati Woman's 
Club last Saturday, was one of the most 
important events in the music department s 
current season. Mr. Hoffmann’s beautiful 
tenor voice lent itself splendidly to ‘the 
songs presented, and he revealed himself 
an artist par excellence. His program 
included twenty-two songs, which were 
most warmly received by a large audience. 


PF. E. E 





Emma Patten Wins Favor in Wisconsin 
Song Recital 


AppLeton, Wis., Jan. 23.—At the Zenier 
studio recently a large audience applauded 
with delight the singing of Emma Patten, 
the young soprano. Study and experience 
have raised Miss Patten to a lofty artistic 
pinnacle and she is already a mistress ot 
most of the fine points of vocal art. She 
sang on this occasion an aria from De- 
bussy’s “Prodigal Son” and another from 
“Quo Vadis,” in addition to a number of 
ballads by English and american com- 
posers. Her diction, especially in_ the 
French numbers, was truly astonishing in 
its clarity and the dramatic fervor and 
emotion with which she invested the two 
arias surprised even her most enthusiastic 
admirers. In the English works, too, she 
rose to great heights, her tones being of 
amazing freshness and brilliancy and her 
general command of vocal technic leaving 
little to be desired. 





Gadski Stirs Erie’s Admiration 


Erie, PA., Jan. 21—Mme. Gadski was re 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm at the 
Majestic Theater last Friday evening, 
when she sang her way into the hearts of 
all who heard her wondertul voice. Mme. 
Gadski rendered several extra numbers in 
addition to the tastefully arranged pro- 
gram, which consisted of German and Eng- 
lish songs and opera arias. Several piano 
numbers were excellently rendered by Ed- 
win Schneider. In all, the concert was 
the finest musical treat Erie has enjoyed 
in considerable time. E. M. 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIES 
HEINEMANN SONGS 


Three Selections Thus Given in 
New York Recital Prove 
Interesting 


Alexander Heinemann gave a program of 
songs, chiefly modern, at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, January 
23, a novelty of the recital being the sing- 
ing of three songs with organ. ‘Lhe pro- 
gram, which was of a somewhat unusual 





nature, was as follows: 

Robert Schumann, “F'rilingsfahrt,’’ ‘Die Lo- 
tusblume,” ‘“Frihlingsnacht”; Franz Schubert, 
“Greisengesang”; Dr. N, J. Elsenheimer, “Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” “Die Geister vom Mummel- 
see,” (ballade) ‘“‘Slumbersong”; Hugo. Wolf, 
‘**Fussreise,”” “Verborgenheit,”’ “Heimweh, 
“Storchenbotschaft”; three songs with organ ac- 
companiment, Handel, recitativ and aria from 
“Xerxes” (Largo); Carl Kaempf, “Todeslust, 
‘‘Vespergesang”; Fr. Gernsheim, ‘‘Komm,” ‘“Ge- 
liebte,” “Mit einem gemalten Bande”; Hans Her- 
mann, “Serenade”; Rud. Schumacher, “Das Stell- 
mann, “Salomo,” “Serenade”; Rud. Schumacher 
“Das Stelldichein.”’ 

Mr. Heinemann sang with his usual style, 
which is highly intense in expressional 
manner. It may be said that he is an adept 
in the technic of manner, omitting no touch 
of stvle within the province of song sing- 
ing that will enable him to gain the effect 
desired. 

The Schumann songs were taken with 
much care as to their various shadings. 
The great “Greisengesang’” of Schubert 
showed thoughtful preparation. Of the El- 
senheimer songs the “Slumbersong,” which 
is of much simple beauty. was the best, 
although the “Geister vom Mummelsee” has 
very charming and clever passages, lumin- 
ous and gay as dancing spring sunshine. 
The “Du bist wie eine Blume” of this com- 
poser was the usual overdone setting, with 
its vain renetitions and elaborate tone paint- 
ing, unavailing to convey the simple sense 
of the poem. All were very sympathetically 
treated by Mr. Heinemann. 

The singer’s ‘interpretation of Wolf's 
“Verborgenheit” and “Heimweh” were 
among the best events of the recital. The 
many delicate points of both were brought 
into relief, and in the latter Mr. Heinemann 
let himself out and developed a b’g tone. 
He was called upon to repeat the extraor- 


dinary “Storchenbotschaft,” with its excru- 
ciatingly comical dissonances and dazzling 
technical features. The happy “Fussreise” 
was taken somewhat too slowly, and its 
careless boyish spirit was missed. 

The experiment of adding songs with or 
gan accompaniment to a song recital proved 
very successful and interesting to the au- 
dience, despite the fact that the small organ 
used could not give a large volume of tone 
The singer's interpretation of the famous 
“Largo” was smoothly perfect. 

Among the most beautiful songs on the 
program was “Todeslust,” by Carl Kaempf, 
a symbolistic interpretation of the idea 
of the swan song, quite extraordinary in 
its beauty, and a very desirable addition 
to a recital program. In this song Mr 
Heinemann took some remarkably clean, 
soft tones in the highest register of his 
voice. 

The “Vespergesang,” also by Kaempf, is 
quite a little masterwork of simple orig‘nal- 
ity, with its effects of the hymn coming 
across the water and receding. The sing- 
er’s lucid, almost visual, presentation of 
the scene of the poem won a repetition. 

The hall was well filled with an appre- 
ciative audience which called for a number 
of encores. The accompaniments, by John 
Mandelbrod, were excellent. 


Gift of “Absolute Pitch” 


It is a popular error to suppose that “ab- 
solute pitch,” the ability to recognize and 
name any note on its being sounded, is a 
certain evidence of great ability in music 
It certainly implies a musical ear, but it 
is rather a special use of memory than of 
musical attainment. The blind almost al- 
ways have it, because they need to cultivate 
it. There are several eminent composers 
alive at present who have not “absolute 
pitch,” and there are some mediocre musi- 
cians who have it. It can be cultivated by 
sounding a tuning fork many times a day 
and humming the note (A or C) until it 
remains in the memory. Other notes will 
soon follow in-its train. An odd point 
in connection with absolute pitch is. that 
it sometimes temporarily deserts a person 
who has it. Also, in employing it, the vio 
linist will recognize it more quickly upon 
the violin than upon any other instrument. 
the oboeist upon the oboe, ete.—Louis C. 
Elson in “Mistakes and Disputed. Points 
in Mus‘c and Music Teaching.” (Theo 
Presser & Co.) 





Already twenty opera houses have ar 
ranged to produce Strauss’s new “Rose 
Cavalier.” 
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THE GIRL 


Mr. Galeffi was a striking apparition as Rance, 
gambler and sheriff, with the look of a dissipated Ham- 
let, reckless, cynical, sinister, but; unlike Denmark's 
prince, a man of action. It is hard to imagine the part 
played with greater authority. His voice was suited 
to the music; his pose and gesture to the situation 
Boston Herald, Jan. 18, 1911. 


But, from the second act, Jack Rance, the sheriff 
is as great as anybody in the cast Signor Galeffi mad 
a great impression upon me a few days ago, whenhe 
substituted for Scotti, as Amonasro, in “‘Aida.’’ Last 
night he confirmed my view that he is an artist of great 
possibilities, by a performance of Jack Rance that was 
about perfect 


In the third act the sardonic sneers at his fallen rival: 
the sudden blow in the face, the hastening of the lynch 
ing, all the sudden changes of passionate emotion were 
finely drawn, and Galeffi's singing was also of excellent 
quality Decidedly Galeffi had as great a share in the 
success as anybody.—Boston Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1911. 


Signor Galeffi made a great impression upon me a 
few days ago, when he substituted for Scotti, as Amon 
asro, in “‘Aida.”’ Last night he confirmed my view 
that he is an artist of great possibilities, by a perform 
ance of Jack Rance that was about perfect 


In the third act the sardonic sneers at his fallen rival, 
the sudden blow in the face, the hastening of the lynch 
ing, all the sudden changes of passionate emotion were 
finely drawn, and Galeffi's singing was also of excellent 
quality Decidedly Gaieffi had as great a share in the 
success as anybody.— Boston Record, Jan. 18, 1911 


Signor Galeffi as the Sheriff has a part in which he 
easily walks away with the cards, if he does lose the 
game which he plays in the second act. His voice of 
tremendous power has full rein, and he uses it to its 
uttermost without forcine effects. The dramatist has 
made him a ‘‘stalking villain’ in part of the second 
act, and but for his splendid voice which in its reality 
quite conceals the temporary artificiality of his part, 
we should think Rance very fufiny instead of serious. 
He gives the part distinction throughout the opera 
and we never entirely lose sight of him: he is interesting 
even in defeat.— Boston Traveler, Jan. 18, 1911 


Carlo Galeffi, the Italian baritone, as Jack Rance, 
sang and acted most creditably In make-up and ac 
tion he was the languid, cruel sheriff of the play, the 
gambler, and the rejected lover Vocally he exercised 
an excellent degree of discretion, and in the poker 
game scene his acting was worthy of Melis and the sit 
uation.—Boston American, Jan. 18, 1911 


Galeffi was an ideal Jack Rance in ficure His act- 
ing was commendable .—Boston Fournal, Fan. 18, 1911 


Mr. Galeffi's quality and sonority of voice qualifies 
him well for the sheriff He suggested the austere, 
implacable character of the man.—Boston Globe, Jan 
18, 1911 
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CARLO GALEFFI! 


The CELEBRATED ITALIAN BARITONE in a DRAMATIC and CONVINCING ‘portrayal of “JACK RANCE” THE SHERIFF IN PUCCINI’S “THE GIRL OF THE 
GOLDEN WEST” at premiere, BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, Jan. 17, 1911, displayed again as in previous performances of other operas a POWERFUL and BEAUTIFUL 
VOICE and MARKED HISTRIONIC ABILITY. His singing of the exacting role was one of the noteworthy events of the season. Other appearances have included 
TROVATORE, TRAVIATA, PAGLIACCI, AIDA, RIGOLETTO and GIOCONDA. 














Mr. Galeffi was typical, we’ suppose, of the sheriff 
mentioned by Mr. Belasco, an imperturbable but ag 
gressive individual, and a very striking figure. He 
too, was uncommonly efficient, and his music lay well 
for his really superb voice.—Boston Post, Jan 18, 1911 


AIDA 

Mr. Galeffi, who took the place of Mr. Scotti on ac 
count cf the continued sickness of the latter, was an 
admirat le Amonasro in the second act, « ne of the best 
seen here in recent years. His make-up was wild but 
not grotesque; his acting had character and authority 
his tones were firm and impressive.—Boston Herald, 
Dec. 29, 1910 

Sig. Scotti was to have sung this part, but he is 
down with the grippe, which is just now playing havoc 
with the Metropclitan Opera in New York. As acon 
sequence, Sic. Carlo Galeffi was suddenly called to 
the part, and here was where the audience was treated 
to a genuine surprise. The substitute did better than 
the original could have done. Sig. Galeffi dominated 
the stage from his very first measure 

His acting was of the most earnest and dramatic 
character, and his sincing wrought the audience up 
to an outburst cf aprlause that was thoroughly well 
deserved. A more effective presentation of the part 
of Amonasro could scarcely be imagined Boston 


Record, Dec. 29, 1910 
GIOCONDA 


Mr. Galeffi, the baritone, who was heard for the sec 
ond time this season as Barnaba, is blessed with a voice 
of excellent quality and resonance. The barcarclle 
in the second act broucht him a most cordial welcome, 
and throuvhout his performance gave pleasure .— Bos 
ton Post, Nov. 26, 1910 

Mr. Galeffi was a fiery Barnaba, with an excellent 
abundance of malevolence.—Boston Herald, Nov 26, 
1910 
_ There was also a new Barnaba in the person of Carlo 
Galeffi, the Italian baritone, another notable discovery 
of Mr. Russell. Galeffi's work is more than balanced 
by the warmth of his manner and the uncommon sonor 
ity of his voice. Galeffi is a singer who is certain to 
be very popular.— Boston Féurnal, Nov. 26, 1910 

Galeffi as Barnaba, the spy, sang and acted with great 
effect He knows the villain’s sneer, and he has a voice 
that will do anything that he directs it to. His song 
of the Doges, before the lion's mouth, was full of das 
tardliness and rang with the cynic’s triumph.—Bo ston 
Traveler, Nov. 26, 1910 

TRAVIATA 

Mr. Galeffi's Germont was hiehly creditable. He 
sanz with much feeline, his gestures were telling and 
he bore himself with distinction For once the char 
acter was represented as not being inexpressibly bour 
geois Boston Herald, Jan. 8, 1911 

PAGLIACCI 

Carlo Galeffi is by temperament well adapted for a 
Tonio of the sensational variety.—Boston Post, Dee. 23, 
1910 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICa: 

As you, no doubt, know, Caruso went to 
Chicago recently to put a royal, finishing 
touch to the season. Naturally, he was in- 
terviewed by the scribes there. ‘To one of 
these he is reported to have said: “I am 
a great singer because I have remained a 
bachelor. ausic is a thing of gladness! 

However, that the distinguished tenor 
has not been inconsolable is shown by 
various lawsuits pending and threatened 
by disconsolate members of the fair sex, 
besides has not Lillian Grenville, the prima 
donna, recently confided to an anxious 
world—through a Mrs. Pooley, a tormer 
schoolmate—that she has just received a 
letter from Caruso congratulating her on 
her success “in such terms as almost to 
imply that their marriage was possible: 

This brings up the old question: “Should 
a tenor, or, for that matter, should any 
singer or professional of note, marry 1f 
they desire to retain their popularity ?” 

Perhaps in former years it could be said 
that marriage was liable to diminish a 
star’s vogue. It is scarcely so to-day. 

Most of our best-known singers, virtuosi, 
actors and actresses are married, and the 
public knows it. 

True, the wives and husbands keep them 
selves discreetly in the background. 

Anyway, Josef Hofmann does not seem 
to draw any the less since he married. 
The same may be said of \ime. l'remstad, 
of Riccardo Martin, of Slézak, of Paderew- 
ski, of Busoni, of Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler 
—I could go on with a long list. 

Except with some of the ultrafashion- 
ables, I am inclined to think that with the 
American and English public the knowledge 
that a great artist, man or woman, has a 
beautiful home life rather enhances their 
popularity. 

* * * 

Florence Wickham, the charming Amert 
can contralto: at the Metropolitan, goes so 
far, in a recent interview, as to assert that 
“a peculiarity of contraltos is that they al 
ways have large families. \Vitness Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Mme. Homer. Even 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn and Mime. Delna have 
children!” Why should Miss Wickham ap 
pear to express surprise that the two lat 
ter ladies have a family? 

* * * 

Did it ever occur to you that a mar 
velous technic might not be an unmixed 
blessing for a pianist or violinist; that it 
might incite the artist to take liberties in 
the way of trying on an audience all kinds 


of novel effects in the way of fempi, vio- not to be audible over the footlights, and, 2.3 ORCHESTRA 

lent contrasts, sudden introduction of furthermore, when you sing piano you \fter Mahler thev took up the recent 

rests,’ all of which were never even must rather give the impression of singing rape of some of the sacred manuscripts 

dreamed of by the poor composers whom piano than really doing so, for if you do of the composers who are competing for 

they undertake to represent ? you will be inaudible to half your audi- te Ten Thorsand Dollar prize offered by CARL POHLIG 
This season I have listened to well-known ence the Metropolitan Opera Company. Some 

compositions—especially of Chopin—w hich Few singers realize the importance, when insisted that the whole affair was engi- Conductor 

were at times positively unrecognizable ! they sing piano, of sustaining the tone. neered by the Alingsor of the musical . : : 

Address All Communications to: 


* * * 
A couple of weeks ago Scotti was sick 
ind could not sing in “Bohéme,” so his 
lace was taken by Dinh Gilly. 


A tall, slender gentleman appeared be- 
fore the curtain at the Metropolitan, an- 
nounced the change and begged the indul 
gence of the audience for Dinh Gilly, on 
the ground that he also was under the 
weather. 

“I did not know that Gatti-Casazza could 
speak English so well,” said a lady near 
me. 

“That’s not Gatti,” replied her companion, 
“that’s Mr. Guard, the press agent!” 

gut,” continued the fair one, “I always 
thought the press agent was in front talk- 
ing to the critics and treating them to 
drinks !” 

x * * 

There seems some objection to opera in 
English, not only by the artists, but by 
some of the leading crit.cs, who think that 
it will destroy the art of good singing, 
which one em-nent critic believes began 
and died with the male soprani who tlour- 
ished in Italy some centuries ago. 

Anybody who has heard Bonci, for in- 
stance, sing “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” or 
Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian tenor, 
sing that wonderful song of Henley’s, 
(“Invictus”) “I am the Captain of My 
Soul,” but must admit that the English lan- 
guage is not only capable of great dra- 
matic expression, but is fully as singable 
as the German, perhaps more so, and that 
those who would condemn it as a medium 
of vocal expression do so from prejudice 
or ignorance. 

. » * 

lf you have not heard Mischa Elman 
this season—go! 

(he young man, for he is scarcely more 
than a boy (he is now, I believe, not over 
nineteen) has still what the Englishmen 
call a “cocky” manner, but what I would 
rather call a superb assurance, which I for- 
give him on account of the magnificent 
feeling of repose that you have when he 
plays, for you know he will “get there” 
absolutely. 

His performance of the well-known 
Mendelssohn Concerto with tne Boston 
Symphony Orchestra recently at Carnegie 
Hall was something to be remembered. 

Elman has gained immensely in repose, 
also in dignity. His phrasing is better; 
his playing more legitimate; he resorts less 
to tricks; the childl.ke swaying of the body 
to and fro has been abandoned. To-day 
he stands before hs audience conscious 
of his strength, but with the ease and 
grace of a master. 

= 2 

Do you think you could get some of our 
great conductors to go and hear the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under Fiedler? 
They would then real.ze that it 1s pos- 
sible to have an orchestra of tremendous 
dynamic force under your baton, but at 
the same time to manipulate it with such 
skill that it assists, supports and so really 
“accompanies” a soloist. 

At the overa house, and also with Mahler 
and his Philharmonic, how often is the 
effect destroyed because the orchestra as- 
serts itself and the singers, or the soloist, 
are lost? 

. * + 

lf you wanted to hear two different 
styles of singing you could have done so 
one afternoon lately had you spent a little 
time with von Warlich, the German basso, 
and later some time with Renaud, the 
great French baritone. 

Von Warlich is of the new school. He 
has a nice presence, a strong and agree- 
able voice, but he sometines overdoes hs 
dramatic effects. 

Let me venture to suggest to him that 
there is a great deal of ditference between 
whispering music and singing it Piano, or 
even Planissimo. 

lf you merely wh-sper you are very apt 


[his is where an artist like Renaud is be- 
yond criticism. His phrasing is so artistic 
and judicious, and his knowledge of vocal 
effects so great, that to-day, when h‘s voice 


is already beginning to wane, he can still 
rouse an audience to enthusiasm. 
e: = -s 

Stephen Fiske, the veteran dramatic critic 
and impresario, now with Sports of the 
Times, takes me to task for saying that 
Leo Dietrichstein, who plays the leading 
rdle in Belasco’s admirable play, “The Con- 
cert,” modeled his presentation on Rafael 
Josefty! 

We won't quarrel over it. If you are 
interested, go and see the play. Let that 
settle it! 

Fiske, you know, is the Methuselah of 
the critics. Half a century ago he gave 
English opera in London with American 
singers. He was for years connected with 
the Herald, and as a feuilletonist is un- 
surpassed. In matters musical and dra- 
matic he is a higher authority than all the 
existing encyclopedias, and, lke all truly 
great men, he was born on the same day of 
the month that | was. 

* + 7 

A cable to the New York 7imes informs 
us that Dr. Richard Strauss has just made 
his first public speech in the way of a re- 
buke to those who left tne auditorium while 
he was conducting the Koyal Opera Orches- 
tra through Haydn's ‘Iwelfth Symphony. 
It certainly does disturb one to see people 
leaving before a performance 1s over. Yet 
there are times when they imay be par- 
doned, as Henry 1. Finck showed recentiy 
in the Evening Post in discussing “Tosca- 
nini’s injurious enthusiasm,” ad propos of 
last week’s production of “Vie Meister 
singer” at the Metropolitan. 

Says Finck: “The music began at 7 :30 
sharp and ended two minutes before mid- 
night. What happened? After four hours 
the audience began to steal away silently 
and the last scene was sung and played to 
little more than half a house!” 

And all because Toscanini restored the 
“cuts” made by Seidl and other great con- 
ductors, which “cuts” were authorized by 
Wagner himself. It is my experience that 
about three hours is the limit of endur- 
ance of an audience. Besides, there are 
functions to attend, suppers to be eaten, 
trains to be caught, not to speak of those 
people who need sleep to be ready for the 
next day’s work. The human eye and the 
human ear have a limit of endurance, cer 
tainly a limit of enjoyment, and when that 
limit has been passed you may have the 
most beautiful scenes before you, the finest 
singers or actors may be performing, it 
all goes for nothing because you are simply 
tired out. 

We are not all Toscaninis! 

k * x 

Sorry am I| to report that Carl Jorn, the 
young German tenor who pleased so much 
last season in “Lohengrin,” “Verkaufte 
Braut” and other operas, has fallen down. 
He replaced Jadlowker in “WKonigskinder” 
the other night, and even kindly Meltzer 
had to admit in last Sunday’s American 
that “Jorn lacked poetry, art, distinction,” 
while “his singing was of the bad—there 
is a good—German kind, namely, “explo 
sive.” 

Jorn has been sick, so they say. It goes 
to show how ephemeral, after all, is a sing 
er’s position. He may work and struggle 
for years for name and fame and yet, in a 
night, lose all! 

* * * 

They were discussing the various lead- 
ing conductors: Toscanini, Hertz, Dam- 
rosch, Fiedler, Mahler, et al. 

“Well,” said one, “all the members of 
the orchestra are afraid of Mahler. He is 
a terrible disciplinarian !” 

“Did you know?” said another, “that 
whenever the Frenchmen in the Philhar- 
monic mention Mahler they always speak 
of him as Monsieur Malheur!’—In French, 
you know, malheur is misfortune. 


press, in order to discredit Walter Dam 
rosch, whom Klingsor does not like 

Poor Klingsor! They ‘savy that a desire 
to escape a number of legal complications 


involving libel suits for half a million or 
more have necessitated his taking up his 
permanent residence in Paris. However, 
fully cognizant as I am of his noble am- 
bition to pose as the “bad man,” | do not 
think he fixed up the rape of the sacred 
writings, even though it did occur but a 
few doers from Mr. Damrosch’s house. 

| think it was simply a case of a careless 
express driver and a thief who thought 
every express package must be valuable. 
and so got himself into jail, where | believe 
he now is, or, at least, ought to be. 

x = 

Philip Hale, he of the city of enlighten- 
ment and culture, writes in Schirmer’s 
Bulletin that “there will be hope for Amer- 
ica when her composers take advantage of 
Indian and Spanish-American tunes as 
thematic material and appreciate American 
color, as Niagara, the great canyons and 
spouting geysers, Mr. Roosevelt, Westeru 
mountain peaks, and the accomplishments 
of the Standard Oil Company.” 

You are wrong there, Phil! There will 
be hope for America when American com- 
posers attain the same degree of sincerity, 
profundity and wit as the Boston critics. 

- ~ - 

1 propos of Schirmer, whose house is 
one of the oldest and most conservative of 
the music publishing and music importing 
concer..s, Musicians tell me that they can 
now buy its publications caeaper at the 
department stores than from the house 
itself. That to me is not so extraordinary 
as the fact that the people who patronize 
the department stores buy such high-class 
music as Schirmer publishes. Looks as if 
the old-time charge made by foreigners that 
Americans care only for. “popular” or 
trashy music is not so well founded, after 
all. 


* * 


So Andreas Dippel, with his victorious 
cohorts, has blown into town from Chi- 
cago to otter us a season of French opera. 
lt will give us a good chance to find out 
whether Mary Garden and others will ap- 
pear in the larger auditorium of the Metro- 
politan to as good advantage as they did 
at the Manhattan. 

Here's a good story about Dippel. 

You know he was with the Metropolitar 
company in San Francisco at the time ot 
the earthquake and fire. 

They say that when the convulsions had 
passed he rushed into the street and sang 
the opening bars of the “Swan Song” from 
“Lohengrin.” Then patted himself on the 
chest and exclaimed: “Thank God! If the 
earth has cracked, my voice hasn't!” 

Then, they say, he rushed off to the 
telegraph office and sent off a message to 
New York. This message ran: 

“How’s Wall Street?” 

Se non é vero é ben trovato 

Says your 
MEPHISTO. 


Schumann’s only opera, “Genoveva,” was 
recently performed at His Majesty’s The- 
ater, London, by pupils of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music under Sir Charles Stanford’s 
direction. 


T.tta Ruffo, the Italian baritone, plans to 
tour this country next season under his own 
management, as his negotiations with an 
\merican manager for a guarantee of 
$2,000 a night have fallen through. 
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TOSCANINI'S “MEISTERSINGER” AGAIN 





Gives Superb Reading of the Wagner Comic Opera at the Metro- 
politan—Children Barred from Singing in ‘‘ Konigskinder ’— 
Alice Nielsen Again Visits Us as ‘“ Mimi” 








“KONIGSKIN DER,” 


with the following cast: Eva, Emm 


Antonio Pini-Corsi. 
“ORFEO ED EURIDICE,” 
Rappold, Gluck and Sparkes. 


preceding week. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE CALENDAR 
Week of January 18 to 24 


“LA BOHEME,” by Puccini, Wednesday evening, January 
(first time this season), Dimitri Smirnoff as Rodolfo, and the others of the usual cast. 
by Elumperdinck, Thursday evening, January 19, with Carl Jorn as 
the King’s Son, and the rest of the cast as usual. 

“DIE MEISTERSINGER,” by bigs Friday evening, January 20, first time this season, 
Jestinn; 
Stolzing, Carl Jorn; Hans Sachs, Walter Soomer; Beckmesser, Otto Goritz; Veit Pogner, Her- 
bert Witherspoon; Kothner, William Hinshaw; Vogelgesang, Glenn Hall; Zorn, Julius Bayer; 
Moser, Pietro Audisio; Eisslinger, Walter Koch; Nachtigali, Gaston Martin; Ortel, Louis Wespi; 
Foltz, Marcel Reiner; Schwartz, Frederick Gunther; UVovid, Albert Reiss; Ein Nachtwachter, 
i. Conductor, Arturo Toscanini, 
by Gluck, Saturday afternoon, January 21, with Mmes. Homer, 


“ROMEO ET JULIETTE,” by Gounod, Saturday evening 


“LA GIOCONDA,” by Ponchielli, Monday evening, January 23, with Caruso, Amato, Miss 
Destinn, Mme. Homer and others of the regular cast. 


18, with Alice Nielsen as Mimi 


Magdalene, Florence Wickham; Walther von 


January 21, with same cast as 








**PHIE MEISTERSINGER’” was revived at 
the Metropolitan Opera House last 
week and constituted the principal new of- 
fering of the week which ended January 24, 
barring the advent of the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Company in “Thais.” The latter per- 
formance, inaugurating the season of 
French opera to be given on successive 
Tuesday nights, was sung by practically the 
same company which made the opera one 
of the favorites at the Manhattan Opera 
House. It is reviewed elsewhere in these 
columns. 
It will be remembered that, when Wag- 
ner’s “Meistersinger” had its first hearing 
last year, the season had but another week 


to run, so that only two performances of 
the immortal comedy were possible. Much 
disappointment was expressed at the time 
that events relatively trivial in compari- 
son had previously occupied Conductor Tos- 
canini’s time in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of an earlier revival. How- 
ever, the splendor of the great Italian’s 
interpretation of the music had really made 
the long wait worth while, and there were 
promises when the Metropolitan closed its 
doors in the Spring that the work would 
occupy an honored place in the répertoire 
this year. The production of novelties, 
however, has once again taken up much 
time, so that it was not until Friday even- 
ing of last week, or more than two months 
after the inauguration of the season, that 
past promises were redeemed. 

Such a performance of the opera as last 
week’s proved to be was indeed worth 
waiting for. The Metropolitan’s patrons 
have always held “Meistersinger” very 
close to their hearts. It is never sung to 
a small audience, and on this occasion 
it was sung to a particularly large one. 
The cast, save for one or two exceptions, 
was what it has been in the past. But 
excellent as were the achievements of the 
various singers it is Toscanini once more 
who commands first attention. At the same 
time, it would be a hopeless task to single 
out each separate marvel of his reading. 
Talk of his deeds in connection with the 
music of Verdi, or Puccini, or Gluck as 
much as you will, it is in Wagner that he 
rises to his supreme height. What fra- 
grance, what poetry, what subtle deli- 
cacies, what tenderness and what a wealth 
of humor are diffused by this sublime score 
under his guidance! With what loving 
care does he delve into this contrapuntal 
web to disclose marvel upon marvel of 
melody contained in it! And yet, how 
favorable to the singers are his dynamic 
regulations! Merely to hear him do the 
introduction to the third act is to convince 


oneself of his greatness, while the 
great fugue at the close of the sec- 
ond act is simply overwhelming. Wag- 


ner never had a more ardent and effective 
champion than Toscanini in his whole 
career. 


Performance Needs Cutting 


Yet there is one matter in which Tos- 
canini might advantageously curb his en- 
thusiasm,. namely, in the duration of the 
performance. Except for two brief ex- 
cisions, last week’s was a full-fledged “un- 
cut” presentation, which lasted from 7.30 
till the stroke of midnight. It is needless 
to say that such a proceeding is bound to 
do more harm than good. The last pages of 
the opera are among the grandest in all 
music, and yet there were many obliged 
to leave without hearing them. There are 
matters in the first act, such as the talk of 
the Mastersingers, and again in the third, 
such as most of Sachs’s final speech, that 
could well be spared. These are not festi- 
val performances, where persons have 


nothing else to do but devote themselves 
to the enjoyment of the music. They 
should be brought within a reasonable time 
limit. Wagner himself would willingly 
have sanctioned cuts, and it may be re- 
called that when Anton Seidl once cabled 
for his consent in such a matter he replied 
laconically “Fire away.” 

The role of Eva was again in the 
hands of Mme. Destinn. She makes a 
portly looking maiden, but she sang ex- 
quisitely, her only shortcoming being in the 
quintet, where she overshot the pitch in 
reaching for the final high B-flat. Mag- 
dalene was capitally done by Florence 
Wickham. 

Of the men, Goritz, as Beckmesser, easily 
commands first attention. His wonderful 
characterization was broader and funnier 
than ever and the house fairly laughed 
tears at his antics. The clarity of his dic- 
tion was a thing to marvel at. Soomer 
was a good Hans Sachs, even though his 
conception of the part lacks breadth, and 
Jorn, as Walther, sang better than he has in 


many a day. Reiss’s David is scarce- 
ly second to his Mime. Witherspoon 
was admirable as Pogner, and William 


Hinshaw made a more than usually im- 
portant figure of Kothner, singing the florid 
music in the first act exceptionally well. 
Pini-Corsi was a humorous Watchman. 
The chorus sang the stupendously difficult 
close to the second act in virtuoso fashion, 
and thrilled in the chorales of the conclud- 
ing scene. The riot was capitally repre- 
sented. 


Children’s Voices Eliminated from ‘‘Kénigs- 
kinder” 


Whatever may be the Berlin verdict in 
regard to “K6nigskinder” it is safe to pre- 
dict that Humperdinck’s opera is going to 
become a classic so far as New York is 
concerned. It had another presentation on 
Thursday evening of last week, and once 
more the Metropolitan was crowded to the 
very doors with enthusiasts who applauded 
rapturously at the conclusion of every act. 
Few in the audience realized, however, that 
a few hours before the opening things had 
been in confusion behind the curtain as a 
result of a sudden caprice on the part of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Officers of that organization 
suddenly descended upon the opera house 
and informed all whom it might concern 
that no child under the age of sixteen would 
be permitted to appear on the stage for the 
purpose of singing. This peremptory com- 
mand affected little Edna Walther, who 
sings the Child, most of all, as it eliminated 
her from the second and third acts com- 
pletely. Tears and entreaties on her part 
were of no avail, and so, in spite of the fact 
that she had sung in all the previous per- 
formances without interference the manage- 
ment was obliged to substitute Lotte Engel, 
who is some years older. The other chil- 
dren were allowed to appear, but only those 
over sixteen years of age enjoyed the privi- 
lege of lifting up their voices. 

For the rest the cast was the same ex- 
cept that Carl Jérn was substituted for 
Jadlowker in the part of the King’s Son. 
Mr. J6rn was undoubtedly more satisfying 
from a dramatic standpoint. He eliminated 
the stiffness of bearing and the melancholy 
air which his predecessor had infused into 
the role and made the hero a genuinely 
light-hearted youth in the first act. His 
singing was better at some times than at 
others. His voice is much darker now than 
it was two years ago, and it is unfortunate 
that his tones are sometimes marred by 
throaty emission. Otherwise his work had 
moments of considerable eloquence. He 
was much applauded and received a large 
wreath after the first act. 

Miss Farrar repeated her wonderfully 
lovely portrayal of the Geose Girl, but had 
no easy time keeping the geese in their 


rightful place to the rear. The birds were 
persistent throughout the opening act in 
their attempts to reach the footlights and 
make themselves heard above the orchestra. 
Mr. Goritz was again a poetic figure as the 
Fiddler. 


“Orfeo” 


The lovely music of Gluck’s “Orfeo” was 
heard at the Saturday matinee. The size 
of the audience attested how thoroughly 
the public has come to recognize the poetic 
beauties of this work and the performance, 
which was by the same cast as previously, 
could hardly have been more smoothly artis- 
tic. Only the return of Mme. Gadski to 
the rdle of Euridice, now sung by Marie 
Rappold, could be suggested in the way of 
improvement. Mme. Homer’s Orfeo is as 
near a perfect realization of the character 
in all particulars as could well be, and Alma 
Gluck, as the Happy Shade, adorns her 
role with the sweetest of voices and the 
most charming of personalities. Lenora 
Sparkes, as Amor, also contributes in no 
small degree to the pleasures of this opera. 

With Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera 
Company, as the Mimi, “La Bohéme” was 
repeated on Wednesday evening of last 
week. Miss Nielsen has sung this role, 
which is one of her best, in a previous sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. Her voice in it 
is good to hear and she acts it most sym- 
pathetically. Her tones have warmth and 
beauty and she sings with finished art. 
Smirnoff proved more effective as Rodolfo 


Again Delights 


than he had been in the other rdles he has 
essayed here. The other chief parts were 
excellently taken care of by Messrs. Scotti, 
Didur, De Segurola and Pini-Corsi and 
Bella Alten. 

Last Monday night’s “Gioconda”’ was 
sung with an unusual amount of spirit by 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato and De Segurola 
and Mmes. Destinn, Homer and Claessens. 
Caruso, newly returned from his Western 
excursion, was in splendid voice. Satur- 
day night’s performance of “Romeo et Ju- 
liette” was for: the benefit of the French 
Hospital and engaged Miss Farrar, Mme. 
Fornia, Messrs. Smirnoff Gilly, Hinckley 
and others of the cast of the previous 
week. 

The Sunday Concert 


Mischa Elman. the violinist, was the star 
of the Sunday night concert and awakened 
unbounded enthusiasm by his playing of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Munor, to 
which he added the Wilhelmj arrangement 
of the “Prize Song” from “Die Meister 
singer,’ Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Mos 
cow” and Wilhelmj’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” Even then the 
audience was loath to let him depart. Mr 
De Segurola was fervently applauded for 
his artistic rendering of an aria from “La 
Bohéme” and other vocal numbers were 
contributed by Berta Morena, Lenora 
Sparkes, Constance Milestone and Salva 
tore Sciaretti. Josef Pasternack led the 
orchestra. 





SLBZAK WITH NEW 
CHORUS IN CHICAGO 


Eminent Tenor Wins Immediate 
Favor at First Concert of 
Singverein 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—An immense audience 
assembled in the Auditorium yesterday aft- 
welcome the début of a new 
musical the Chicago Singverein, 
enlisting 300 active members, about evenly 


ternoon to 
society, 


divided among male and female choirs, 
under the spirited direction of William 
Boeppler. The organization enlists some 


of the best German musical talent in the 
city, and the performance of the first pro- 
gram revealed great promise for the future. 
The program opened with two numbers by 
Bortnyanski which warmed the singers to 
their work in good fashion. Then they 
gave Mendelssohn’s Forty-third Psalm, the 
eight parts being represented with tonal 
charm. Attack and finish are good, and 
other details will undoubtedly be quickly 
supplied under such skilled direction. Uther 
choral numbers included Brahms’s “Sand- 
mannchen,” song by Sodermann, and as a 
finale, Kremser’s “Old Netherland Thanks- 
giving Song,” a composition that was most 
creditable both in the matter of phrasing 
and enunciation. William Middleschulte 
provided a good accompaniment for the 
final choral feature. 

The big event of this concert was the 
appearance of the great Czech tenor, Leo 
Slezak, a dominating personality and a re- 
markable voice used in sympathetic fash- 
ion, making even simple etfects telling and 
triumphant. He sang two arias from Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute”; gave masterly inter- 
pretations of the lieder of Loewe, Rubin- 
stein, Brahms and Richard Strauss. The 
great audience went wild with enthusiasm 
over his performance, and he was recalled 
so many times that his good nature yielded 
to entreaty and he returned to sing Strauss’s 
“Ich Trage Meine Minne” and Hildach’s 
“Der Lens Ist Da.” On his second ap- 
pearance he sang “Under the Cedars of 
Lebanon,” from Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba.” which was given in a manner to 
again make him the idol of the moment. 
He was forced to sing again, giving several 
Bohemian folk songs in most naive and 
charming fashion. Disappointment was ex- 


pressed that Slézak did not have an ap- | 


pearance with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, as intimated in the prospectus, 
but it is possible that he will be heard 
again here later during the season. > ‘at 





Liza Lehmann at the Peabody Con- 


servatory 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 23.—Liza Lehmann gave 
an artistic and highly enjoyable recital of 
her compositions at the Peabody Con- 
servatorv Friday afternoon before an en- 
thusiastic audience that packed the concert 
hall Mme. Lehmann was assisted by 


Blanche Tomlin; soprano; Miss Palgrave- 


Turner, contralto; Hubert Eisdell, tenor, 
and Julien Henry, baritone. Mme. Leh- 
mann presided at the piano. W. Je R. 


SONATA RECITAL 
INTERESTS BOSTON 


Beebe-Dethier Program, Liza Leh- 
mann and Symphony Concerts 
Features of a Week 


Boston, Jan. 23.—Carolyn Beebe, pianist, 
and Edouard Dethier, violinist, gave an in 
teresting recital of music for the violin 
and piano on the 17th in Steinert Hall 
There was the noble sonata of Franck. 
Bach’s Sonata in E Minor, and the Sonata 
in A Minor of Henri Fevrier, heard for 
the first time in this city. The latter sonata 
hws much freshness and spontaneity, in 
spite of its ultra-modern idiom, It is 
pleasingly worked out in the first and sec 
ond movements, yet the scherzo, a_ boli 


and glittering moment, is perhaps the most 
distinctive part of the composition. The 
piece was very well played, as was the 
Pach sonata, with all imaginable warmth, 
breadth, and even, on occasion, gayety, b) 
Mr. Dethier, and the Franck sonata, wit! 
its pure form, its serene spirituality and 
the warm humanity which forms such a 
striking and irresistible blend in Franck, 
made it the prologue to a grateful oc 
casion. 

The concert of Mme. Liza Lehmann, in 
Jordan Hall, on the following afternoon. 
was not as largely atended as it should 
have been, for this gifted Englishwoman, 
in her best compositions, reveals a distinc 
tion of taste and a refinement of technic 
not only rare but delightful in proportion 
The soloists who assisted Mme. Lehmann 
were Blanche Tomlin, soprano; Miss Pal 
grave-Turner, contralto; Hubert Eisdell, 
tenor, and Julien Henry baritone. Th« 
program contained new and old favorites 
by Mme. Lehmann. The “Four Cautionary) 
Tales,” which, if the writer does not mis 
take, have been recently heard in New 
York, proved the most humorous examples 
of such. songs heard here in a number 0! 
seasons. The “Golden Threshold,” a new 
song cycle, has also some fresh and pleas 
ing ideas. Ihe audience was very ap 
plausive and the program was extended. 

At the symphony concerts of the week 
were heard the C Major Symphony of! 
Schubert, which was kiven a memorabl 
performance and three symphonic poems 0! 
French extraction: Franck’s “Le Chasseu: 
Maudit”; Saint-Saéns’s “Rouet d’Om 
phale” and “Danse Macabre.” The first 
is a bright trifle; the second the well 
known graveyard farce. Franck’s poems 
though by no means one of the very dis 
tinctive works by the composer, was thx 
most interesting of the three tone-poems 
because of its sincerity and its real modern 


ness. The conductor and his orchestr: 
were encored for a ravishing virtuoso per 
formance. O. D 
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CLEMENT'S RECITAL 
DEBUT A SUCCESS 


His Distinction of Style and Ar- 
tistic Delivery Give Pleasure 
in New York 


Edmond Clément, the French tenor, who 
is one of the latest recruits to the ranks 
of concertizing opera stars, gave his first 
New York recital in the presence of avery 
large audience at Carnegie Hall Wednes- 
Mr. Clément’s 


day afternoon of last week. 
abilities on the con- 
cert platform were 
not exactly in the 
nature of a sur- 
prise, as he hadal- 





readv given a 

worthy account of 

himself at the con- 

cert of the Phil- 

harmonic a few 

weeks ago. Atthat 

time, however, he 

was heard exclu- 

sively in operatic 

arias. Last week 

there were. but 

three such on his 

program, an aria 

from “Lakmé,” Copy’t Dupont 
another from “Ro- Edmond Clément 


meo et Juliette” and 

“Aubade” from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” the rest 
of the list consisting exclusively of songs. 
Prompted by the desire to be thoroughly 
a la mode as far as the language question 
is concerned, the tenor sang three by 
American composers and in English. These 
were Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” Wh't- 
ney Coombs’s “Her Rose” and Harvr.e: 
Ware’s “Wind and Lyre.” The other 
numbers included Massenet’s “Ouvre tes 
Yeux Bleus,” Kurt Schindler’s “Trouba- 
dour Song,” Grieg’s “The Princess” and 
“A Dream,” Arcadelt’s “Chanson Lor- 
raine,” Debussy’s “Romance” and others 
by Fauré, Georges, Hahn, Weckerlin and 
Diemer. 

Mr. Clément is one of those exceptional 
artists who prove that distinction of style, 
subtlety of expression, purity of diction, 
artistic phrasing and finish of delivery can 
raise their possessor to a higher posit:on 
in the esteem of genuine music lovers than 
can a phenomenal voice per se unbacked by 
these attributes. Fortunately this singer 
has a very pleasing voice, too, and though 
there were moments at last week's con- 
cert when it was ve.led by hoarseness the 
general pleasure of the afternoon was not 
seriously affected. 

The audience was particularly delighted 
with Kurt Schindler’s “Troubadour Song” 
and made the singer repeat the charming 
little piece. Grieg’s wonderful “The Prin- 
cess” was splendidly sung and the different 
emotional coloring which Mr. Clément im- 
parted to the line “As the sun went down” 
at each recurrence was memorable. Inth’s 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Schindler, 
who played the solemn descending chords 
of the accompaniment in splendid fashion. 
There was unconcealed delight over Mr. 
Clément’s efforts in English diction, which 
were very praiseworthy, though open to 
further improvement, and he was obliged 
to repeat Coombs’s hyper-sentimental “Her 
Rose.” The hit of the concert, however, 
was Arcadelt’s “Chanson Lorraine,” the sly 
humor of which was delightfully empha- 
sized by the singer by gestures and 
humorous vocal inflections. It was eagerly 
redemanded. Several bouquets were thrown 
to the singer from one of the boxes during 
the afternoon. 

Kurt Schindler’s accompaniments are al- 
ways a joy in themselves, and they were 
one of the most delightful features of the 


recital But Mr. Schindler was further- 
more accorded composer’s honors and was 
obliged to bow repeatedly after the render- 
ing of his “Troubadour Song.” Some of 
the press comments: 


There is no adjective which so well describes 
Clément’s art as “‘exquisite.”” In that word are 
compressed all the shades of vocal and interpre- 
tative charm that he possesses to so high a de- 
gree.—Max Smith in the Press. 

He sang in English with clear and correct enun- 
ciation. thus giving one more demonstration of the 
truth that any singer who has mastered the funda- 
mental principles of enunciation can sing in one 
language as readily as in another.—W. J. Hen- 
derson in the Sun, 

Mr. Clément’s style is one of much finish and 
poise, guided by most perfect taste and sense of 
proportion, and this does not mean that he is de- 
void of true feeling, imagination, and even pas- 
sion.—Richard Aldrich in the Times. 





NEW YORK TRIO PLANS 


Two Concerts to Be Given During Win- 
ter and Spring 


The New York Trio, which was orig- 
inally the Epstein Trio, is arrangine for 
two recitals to be given this Winter and 
Spring. The trio is composed of Herman 
Epstein, pianist; Alexander Saslavsky, vio- 
linist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, ‘cellist. 
Each artist of the Trio is a soloist of high 
attainments and has won recognition both 
here and abroad. 

Herman Epstein is the director of the 
National Institute of Music and comes of 
a very musical family. He studied under 
Oscar Raif, of Berlin, and is a pianist of 
exceptionally brilliant technic and has met 
with enthusiasm wherever he has _ ap- 
peared. 

Alexander Saslavsky has beén violin so- 
joist and concertmaster in the New York 
Symphony Orchestra for fifteen years. He 
is a pupil of the famous Gorski and also 
of Professor Griin of Vienna. While very 
young he became a charter member of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

The ‘cellist, Mr. Dubinsky, is a Russian 
and a graduate of the Royal Conservatory 
at Moscow. His work has been prolific 
as well as brilliant. He achieved great 
success as solo ’cellist with the Moscow 
Symphony under Safonoff, and since his 
arrival in this country he has added to his 
fame by his work with the New York 
Symphony and Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestras here, where, as a soloist, he shared 
the honors with Madame Gadski and Schu- 
mann-Heink. 





Oregon Composers Given a Hearing in 
Portland Concert 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 16.—Among_ local 
musicians there have been some _ excep- 
tionally good concerts of late. The Mon- 


day Musical Club gave two programs last 
week, the first, on Monday afternoon, con- 
sisting entirely of compositions by Oregon 
composers. Instrumental numbers were by 
Farl Cranston Sharn. Frederick W. Good- 
rich, Albert De Caprio, M. B. Palacios, 
Harry E. Van Dyke and Lucien E. Becker, 
who took the place of Mrs. Ralph C. 
Walker, who was ill. The vocal numbers 
were by Father Dominic, Frederick G. 
Goodrich, Mrs. Edward Alden Beals and 
Earl Cranston Sharp and were sung by 
Mrs. Signal Carl, Mrs. Raymond A. Sul- 


livan and Clara Howells. Mrs. Sullivan, 
who apnears all too seldom before the 
Portland public, was enthusiastically re- 


ceived. On Tuesday evening, under the 
auspices of the same club, Professor F. 
W. Goodrich gave a lecture recital on the 
“Organ and its Composers.” Mr. Good- 
r'ch was assisted by Jane Irene Burns, so- 
prano; Mrs. Frank R. Jesse, piano, and 
Mrs. Sylvia McGuire, reader. 

At the studio musicale given by Harry 
E. Van Dv«e and Frank G. Eichenlaub last 
Sunday afternoon, John Clair Monteith 
and Thomas Dobson were the vocal 
loists. Two beautiful sonatas for piano and 
violin were given by the hosts, one by 
Sjogren and the other by Sinding. H. C. 


so- 
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DEVICES OF THE RESOURCEFUL PIANIST 





HEN we listen now to such artists as 
Busoni and hear the beautiful grada- 
tions of color which they extract from tne 
apparently unyielding apparatus of a piano 
we must try to bear in mind the wide 
range of effects made possible by the com- 
bination of the different varieties of touch 
with the several wavs of treating tne pedals 
singly or in combination. 

All the methods of holding the hand and 
the fingers are now employed by pianists 
according to the result which they desire 
to produce. In addition to these the play- 
ers employ different ways of making the 
impact of the finger upon the key. Each 
of these ways draws from the responsive 
strings a different quality of tone. Now 
when to every one of these ways of hold- 
in~ the hand and the fingers and of striking 
t.ec keys is joined one of the numerous 
pedal effects the pianist adds to his reper- 
tory a whole new range of tone tints. 

For instance, the raising of the damper 
permits a free vibration of the strings, and 
the pianist who has a perfect musicianship 
will utilize this one effect in such a way 
that he will enrich certain passages with a 
bewilderine wealth of overtones, none of 
them so foreign to the melody as to cre- 
ate pungent discord. When he reaches the 
point where this would result he drops the 
dampers on the strings and raises them 
immediately as he enters the region of a 
new series of overtones. 

This use of what is commonly called the 
“loud” pedal is diametrically opposite to 
the practice of inferior pianists, who raise 
tue dampers and keep them up till they 
have the whole interior of the instrument 
v-brating in a muddle of sounds which 


cease to be musical simply because they 
are acoustically at war with one another. 

Amateurs use the “loud” pedal when 
tney wish to make a big noise, and noise 
is precisely what they get. By a similar 
process of reasoning they use the “soft” 
pedal when they are in search of a pianis- 
simo. The artist finds other uses for this 
pedal, for he employs it in creating tonal 
effects. 

All these devices of the pianist have 
been carefully studied in certain excellent 
books on the art of the piano player. But 
it seems to the present writer that one of 
the points not sufficiently empnasized is 
the fact that pianists have without question 
learned something from the characteristics 
of the harp and its music. The slurred 
scales, which play such a part in modern 
plano musc, were undoubtedly suggested 
by the harp gl’ssando. Every great key- 
board technician can play scales staccato, 
semi-staccato, legato and with a slur, which 
is the last sten before an actual glissando 
with the dampers raised. 

Harp color suggested not a few things 
to the exquisite ear of Chopin. So, too, 
other instruments have suggested color ef- 
tects, and the really wonderful achieve- 
ments of manufacturers in delicacy and re- 
snonsiveness of act’on, in sustaining power 
and in eauality of scale have enabled pian- 
ists of the present day to perfect the ideas 
of Chopin and Liszt till the piano has come 
to be the superior of all other solo instru- 
ments in its range of dynamics, its variety 
of tone tints and its brilliancy of utterance, 
while it is almost their equal in expressive 
geil J. Henderson in New York 
Sun, 
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Tribune. 


emotion that is simple and genuine 


in the Boston Herald. 


was a source of unqualified delight. * 
in the Chicago Tribune. 


recognition of the native artist. 
recogn tion. * * * 


Gunn, in the Chicago Tribune. 





‘‘America’s Foremost Concert Soprano” 





OPINIONS OF FAMOUS 


“Among the world’s greatest singers.”—H. T. Finck’s “Success in Music,” page 93. 
Her superb art is always delightful to hear.’—H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York 


“Mrs. Rider-Kelsey’s classic airs from Handel were examples of artistry that no 
other American soprano can equal.”—Wéilliam Chase, in the New York Evening Sun. 

“Mme. Rider-Kelsey is fast developing into a very great artist.’—Walter Dam- 
rosch, in a letter to the late Henry Wolfsohn, May, 19009. 

_“Her legato is refreshing in these days of chopping and spasmodic declaimers. 
She knows the value of continuity of line and she sings with true feeling, with an 
! Her phrasing was excellent and the modesty 
of her bearing added to the pleasure afforded by her indisputable art."—Philip Hale, 


_ “One of the most capable and satisfactory sopranos now before the public. * * * 
[here was not a syllable that was not exactly in place. * * * Mrs. Kelsey’s work 


k 


“Her singing of the Bach aria was at once a masterpiece of vocal art and a very 
perfect realization of classic spirit and tradition. * * * It is grateful to witness the 
It is doubly grateful to record the justice of that 
Gifted by nature with a voice that combines with the purity, 
flexibility and range of the true soprano, a greater measure of warmth and sympathy 
than such voices commonly possess. * * * Demonstrated a versatility that further 
increases the respect and regard one must feel for this gifted artist.”—Glenn Dillard 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Henry T. Finck, in the New York Post 
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(c) Aime Dupont. 


CRITICS 


* She scored heavily.”"—W. L. Hubbard, 
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Bassi is Convincing. 


Mr. Bassi appeared convincing to the eye as 
a representative of those, adventurous peo- 
ple who risked their lives and who certainly 
risked their honor in holding up the way- 
farers upon the lonely roads of California. 
We were informed by a trustworthy author- 
ity sitting among the audience that Mr. Bassi 
was the only person in the cast who knew how 
to handle a gun, and we take pleasure in ad- 
vancing this fresh proof of the tenor’s versa- 
tility, at the same time testifying to his ad- 
mirable accomplishments as the singer of 
Puccini’s art. There is, as we have previously 
remarked, less opportunity for sustained 
lyricism in “The Girl of the Golden West” 
than in “La Bohéme” and “Madame Butter- 
fly,’ but of those opportunities which fell to 
his share Mr. Bassi generously availed himself. 
Nor was the tenor less happy in the dare- 
devil, happy-go-lucky action of the bandit 


whose part he _ played. — Record-Herald. 
Dec. 28. 
Bassi Handles ‘‘Gun” in Westcrn 


Style. 


Amadeo Bassi was the only man on the 
stage who handled a wild-west “gun” as 
though he knew how. He sang as well, and 
his impersonation of the desperado who is 
reclaimed through love was adequate. Huis 
reception was justly an ovation, for with Miss 
White he carried the burden of the perform- 
ance.—/nter Ocean. 

The merit of the dramatic performances of 
the three principals, Carolina White as Minnie, 
Amadeo Bassi as the road agent and Maurice 
Renaud as the sheriff, was that they remained 
in character even while they engaged in those 
strenuous matters of technique which accom- 
pany intense outbursts of song. This was 
particularly notable in the scene between 
Minnie and Johnson when he has been wound- 
ed by the sheriff 

The demonstration at the close of the sec- 
ond act was of the kind that Chicago knows, 
unfortunately, but little about. If we counted 
accurately the curtain had to be raised fifteen 
times, in response to applause that rolled 
from one end of the house to the other with 
that enthusing roar. Everybody shared in it. 

The last act was impressive, even that ever 
dubious experiment of horses on the stage 
working well, and the picture was one of the 
most beautiful we remember. Mr. Bassi 
proved himself the man of the hour, singing 
with a breadth and beauty of tone greater than 
he has given us before, and playing the part 
with a dignity and restraint that made it real. 
The opera comes to a climax in the last act 
and is not over after the poker game, but the 
climax is something other than we have heard 
before in opera. Minnie and Johnson walk 
slowly away through the giant trees, into the 
mystery of life, and as we lose ‘them in the 
distance there comes a tug at our heart strings. 
The manner in which Mme. White and Mr. 
Bassi played that last act made Minnie and 
Johnson people whom we know, actualities, 
and their journey into the boundless wilder- 
ness leaves an imprint on our memories.— 
Evening Post. 


Amadeo Bassi as the bandit also gave a 
very good account of himself, and it was evi- 
dent that he has profited much from the study 
of the style of the Western cowboys and 
miners. He was in good voice and sang his 
role with his usual artistry.—Examiner. 





To this favorable impression one must add 
not only the admirable singing of the prin- 
cipals, Miss White, Mr. Bassi * * * Mr. 
3assi as Johnson, though given but one brief 
moment that by generous stretch of imagina- 
tion might be described as an aria, was able 
OMe Me Me a 
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MADEO BA 


FAMOUS YOUNG ITALIAN TENOR Universally Applauded by Press and Public for His Inter- 
pretation of the American Dick Johnson in Puccini’s New Opera: “ The Girl of the Golden West.” 


to impress his vocal gifts with similar em- 
phasis.—T7 ribune. 

Amadeo Bassi was in splendid voice and 
scored a real triumph, for he sang with mag- 
nificent command of his resources and his fine 
voice was never better. ' 

Bassi, as already said, scored the biggest in- 
dividual hit of the evening. He was so re- 
freshingly natural, simpatico, as they say in 
Italian, and almost boyishly attractive that he 
won for himself a place he had not hitherto 
occupied in the public heart, a real niche of 
his own.—Evening American. 

A masterly and surprising triumph came 
swiftly to Amadeo Bassi as Dick Johnson, for 
the moment he appeared on the stage he domi- 
nated it. He had exercised unusual care in the 
study of the part, steeped it in naturalness and 
was able to reveal its varying phases with a 
sincerity of purpose and a sharpness of de- 
lineation that made it sympathetic and trench- 
ant. He has the slenderness essential to a man 
of the saddle, and was a fine picture, correctly 
accoutered for the service that engaged him. 
He acted with becoming simplicity and dis- 
cretion, and sang the music full-voiced and so 
impassioned it was as powerfully moving and 
pathetic as its limitations permitted—a tell- 
ing temperament, a true reflex of the independ- 
ence of the West in voice, in gesture and in 
movement.—Daily News. 

Carolina White appeared as Minnie, Amadeo 
Bassi as Johnson, and Maurice Renaud as the 
sheriff. There has been occasion in the past 
to speak of the superb singing of these artists, 
but last night they surpassed themselves. 
They gave performances nothing short of 
magnificent. 

One of the most moving parts of Bassi’s 
performance occurred in the third act when 
his arms were tied behind him.—Journal. 

Another wonderful success was that of 
Amadeo Bassi, who, as the Mexican bandit, 
gave another example of his versatile powers 
as actor and singer. He has not as much 
chance vocally as in some of the many operas 
in which he has been heard to such advantage, 
but his histrionic ability and his power of de- 
claiming recitative stood him in good stead. 
His one real opportunity came in the last act, 
and his singing of the aria was one of the 
most delightful incidents of the evening. It 
earned him shouts of “Bravo” and some most 
demonstrative applause. Mr. Bassi is an es- 
tablished favorite in Chicago and he never 
fails to give of his best art. With him, as with 
Miss White, the occasion was one of triumph, 
and he added tremendously to his already 
splendid prestige by creating the part of John- 
son, alias Ramerrez, in the Chicago pro- 
duction.—Musical Leader, Dec. 29. 

The greatest task in the opera falls to the 
tenor, and no one could have given better satis- 
faction of the exacting demands than Bassi, 
whose always brilliant, resonant organ gave a 
powerful interpretation of the part of Dick 
Johnson.—( Translation ) Chicago Freie 
Presse, Dec. 28. 

Herr Bassi again, as was to be expected, 
showed himself a worthy companion. He 
seemed more than ever free and at ease on 
American soil, and his resonant tenor, always 
clear as sunshine, mingled with dazzling 
beauty with his companion’s voice.—(Trans- 
lation) /llinois Abend Zeitung, Jan. 6. 


The Satisfactory Bassi. 


Bassi remains the Johnson—Meestaire Jon- 
sohn, as they call it in Puccini’s Sierras—and 
a satisfactory and impressive Johnson he is, 
too. Vocally Bassi grasps his opportunities 
and his clear, fresh, wholesome voice makes 
the passages glow. with the intensity of his 
temperament. His acting has improved and 
he grows easier and more confident every day. 
—Chicago American, Jan. to. ye 
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No man in recent years has won a warmer 
place for himself than Mr. Bassi, and in the 
last act of “The Girl’ he reaches the highest 
point he has yet touched. His personality is 
so straightforward and sympathetic, his 
methods are so direct, that at first we rather 
lose sight of his art; what he does seems so 
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thought has gone into it to produce that effect. 
His voice has a breadth of sustained power, 
just in keeping with the dignity of his bearing, 
even though his arms are bound, and the music 
he has to sing has that in it which brings out 
the best in a man.—Chicago Post, Jan. 10. 
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Bassi was an immense favorite. 

Bassi has, throughout the current season, 
proved himself one of the most versatile of 
artists, and he has further made each imper- 
sonation artistic to the final degree, but in the 
new opera he scored a success beyond any 
precedent. 

It is no discredit to others to say that he 
was the most grateful figure on the stage, and 
that he scored one point after another in most 
astonishing way, for the part of Johnson is 
absolutely the dominant one of the opera, and 
Bassi had but to realize the possibilities to 
become the hero of the hour, and this he did 
so easily and so convincingly that no one who 
saw him on Tuesday night will ever forget the 
beauty of his characterization or his singing, 
and further repetitions of the work will serve 
to impress him more and more firmly as a 
popular idol.—Chicago Music News, Dec. 30. 
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Signor Bassi gave an opportunity to ad- 
mire the beauty and richness of a well bal- 
anced Italian opera tenor of the best traditions. 
—Milwaukee Free Press, Dec. 31. 
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Amadeo Bassi, as the bandit, revealed a 
lyric tenor tonally luscious. Despite his bound 
hands in the near-lynching scene, he proved 
conclusively that the volatile Italian is capable 
of great dramatic expression when forced to 
rely solely on the voice, and his acting was 
well in keeping with Miss White’s—Mil- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin, Dec. 31. 
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Dick Johnson (Bassi), the road agent, in 
playing for whose life she cheats at the card 
game, has a clear tenor voice that commends 
his selection for the role. These three are 
the stars of the piece —Milwaukee Journal, 
Dec. 31. 
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It was a night of successes for all those 
who took part in the production. In Amadeo 
Bassi Milwaukee made the acquaintance of one 
of the finest lyric tenors that has ever been 
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heard in this city—Milwaukee Sentinel, 4 
Dec. 31. 3 
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Amadeo Bassi, the Dick Johnson of the 
cast, is a young tenor to whom it will be well 
for us to look with the most confident expecta- 
tion of increasing stature in his art. His mag- 
nificently youthful and virile voice filled the 
big Coliseum last night and gripped one’s 
very heart with its emotional utterance. It is 
of rare truthfulness, and is employed by its 
possessor with masterful shrewdness. Tender- 
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ness and that supreme touch of pathos so un- *° 
failingly characteristic of the Italian tenor 
organ are heard in it to a degree that leaves 8% 
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the ear ravished with its hearing. Its revela- 
tion last night constituted, perhaps, the even- 
ing’s most memorable development, and espec- 
ially so in that final moment of which I have 
just spoken a while back—the moment of Dick 
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Johnson’s singing of his confessional song of “e 
love in death’s shadow. Here, it seemed to & 
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me, with Bassi as the fortunate one, the most 
rapturous instant of the night was reached.— 
St. Louts Post-Dispatch, Jan. 4. 

Mr. Bassi is a tenor of excellent dramatic 
powers and a man who should sing * * * ¢ 
—St. Louis Republic, Jan. 4. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Ernest Van Dyck to Return to Bayreuth as ‘“Parsifal’’—Car- 
reno’s South African Tour Delays Return to Europe Until 
September—New Paris Conservatoire a Disappointment— 
Edyth Walker Wants to Be an Opera Director—Wagner’s 
Youthful Symphony to Be Revived by Nikisch 








LITTLE by little particulars of arrange- 

ments for the next Bayreuth Festival 
are permitted to filter through. Every 
week discloses one new engagement made. 
The most recent acquisition to the per- 
sonnel is that of Ernest van Dyck. The 
Belgian tenor is to sing Parsifal, a role 
in which we has already appeared over 
eighty times in Bayreuth. Anotner Parsifal 
will be Heinrich Hensel, of the Wiesbaden 
Court Opera. 


* * * 
ERESA CARRENO’S concert tour of 
South Africa, originally limited to six 
weeks, has had to be extended to the first 
of February. On that date she and her 
party will leave for Egypt, where, after 
taking the Nile trip, they will settle down 
in Cairo for a month’s rest. From Cairo 
they will proceed to Italy to visit her*son, 
Giovanni Tagliapietra, who is studying for 
a career on the opera stage; then the 
Spring and Summer will be spent between 
Italy and Switzerland. September will see 
the belated return to Berlin, while October 
will take this magnetic Venezuelan to Eng- 
land for a series of concerts and recitals 
there. She has been giving of her best to 
her South African audiences and their en- 
thusiasm has been an eloquent tribute to 
the appeal her great art has made. 
ee oe 
URING the Christmas vacation the Paris 
Conservatoire took up its abode in its 
new quarters in the Rue de Madrid. But it 
seems that the elusive problem of acoustics 
has tripped up the architect of the new 
building, with the result that there is keen 
disappointment felt on all sides. The ex- 
amination halls and the theater are so de- 
fective in this respect, despite the experi- 
ments that have been made to remedy the 
evil, that it is feared it will be out of the 
question to use them. 

“It now seems doubtful that the new 
Conservatoire will be worthy of Paris,” 
observes Le Monde Musical, “and this is 
tue more deplorable, in view of the fact 
that with the money that has been and 
will yet be spent on it a model establish- 
ment should have been the result.” 


x * x 
IRED, it may be, by Marie Brema’s ex- 
ample, Edyth Walker’s aspirations 
have suddenly taken a new turn. The 


present director of the Hamburg and AIl- 
tona Municipal Theaters, Bachur by name, 
is to withdraw from the position at the 
expiration of his contract on August 31, 
1912, and it has now leaked out that the 
two candidates who have already applied 
for the post as his successor are Gustav 
Brecher, the present conductor-in-chief of 
the Hamburg Municipal Theater, and— 
Edyth Walker! 

When she was singing the contralto and 
mezzo-soprano répertoire in Vienna and 
later at the Metropolitan this ambitious 
American was restless for an opportunity 
to aspire vocally. After her return to 
Europe, as all the world now knows, the 
opportunity here denied was offered, or 
made, and since then she has been singing 
dramatic soprano roles to her heart’s con- 
tent and the public’s. Now nothing short 
of combining with her career as one of 
the best-paid sopranos in Europe the du- 
ties and responsibilities of managing a 
large grand opera institution can satisfy 
her aspiring soul, August 31, 1912, is still a 
long way off, however. 

Meanwhile, returning to London the 
other dav to open the new Palladium, 
within a few weeks of her Elektra and 
Isolde successes at Covent Garden, she fol- 
lowed close on the wheels of “the greatest 
lady trick cyclist in the world” when she 
came out to sing Adriano’s scene from 
“Rienzi” in costume and “with consid- 
erable power and intensity.” A salary of 


$3,000—or to be exact, is it $3,750?—a 
week for a month is effectual to anesthetize 
troublesome artistic sensibilities that other- 
wise might be wounded by contact with a 
variety stage. 

“The artist apparently took very kindly 
to her unaccustomed surroundings,” says 
the Daily Telegraph, “and her hearers re- 
ceived her efforts most wamly. With her 
second contribution — Sullivan’s ‘Lost 
Chord’—evervbody was, of course, on in- 





dreds of thousands who have the desire 
to know the master-works of dramatic 
music are not able to gratify their wishes 
simply because the admission prices are 
accessible to only the elect. In order to 
satisfy this long-felt want we intend to 
call into being a popular institution to be 
known as the Richard Wagner Theater.” 

As the result of further conferences, in 
which many of the most prominent men 
of the city have participated, it has been 
decided that this new Volksoper shall have 
an orchestra and a chorus of 100 members 
each. The auditorium is to have a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,300, while the prices will 
range from fifty Pfennige (twelve and a 
half cents) for the top gallery to seventy- 
five cents for the parquet and one dollar 
for the first balcony. 


cor a 
| is required by the Russian law that 
whenever a concert is to be held in the 
Czar’s country the police shall be notified 
of the fact, and it happened that recently 
a club complying with this injunction also 
forwarded a copy of the program wherein 





Mascagni Playing the Score of “Ysobel” 


The photograph here reproduced was taken recently in Rome when Pietro Mas- 
cagni invited a number of music critics and professional musicians to hear him play 


the music of his new opera, “Ysobel,” 
lisher, Sonzogno, 


on the piano. 
have started suit against Liebler & Co., 


The composer and his pub- 
of New York, for not 


producing the work, a failure due apparently to Mascagni’s own neglect of his 


contractual obligations. 





timate terms, but it cannot truthfully be 
said that this old favorite showed off the 
singer’s fine gifts to the best advantage, 
and for the reason principally that it con- 
fined her voice to its lower—and least ef- 
fective—register.” 
x* * * 
T last the Kaiser and his advising ar- 
chitects have reached a final decision 
as to the location of the projected new 
opera house in Berlin. The site of the 
present Kroll’s Theater in the Tiergarten, 
against which so many objections have 
been made, chiefly on account of its inac- 
cessibility, has been definitely adopted after 
consideration of twelve different proposi- 
tions. One great advantage urged in favor 
of Kroll’s is the fact that the site can be 
extended towards the Zelten as may be 
required; already five of the Zelten lots 
have been annexed. Work on the demoli- 
tion of Kroll’s, otherwise known as the 
New Royal Opera House, will be begun 
in the near future. 

Public-spirited citizens of Charlotten- 
burg, Hermann Sudermann, Ludwig Fulda 
and Erich Schmidt among them, are agi- 
tating for a People’s Opera in that sec- 
tion of Greater Berlin. “With the end of 
the year 1913 the works of Richard Wag- 
ner will become free,” they are reminding 
their fellow-burgers. “His music dramas 
should become the common property of the 
German people; and not only Wagner, but 
also other composers are now available to 
limited number only of the people. Hun- 


appeared the item “Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Across this the chief of police wrote “Tol- 
stoy prohibited.” Nevertheless the pro- 
gram was proceeded with unaltered, and 
seeing this, an infuriated chief of police 
summoned the directors of the club before 
the Governor. 

“How dare you disobey orders?” they 
were asked. “You were told that Tolstoy 
was prohibited.” 


Light dawned upon the concert pro- 
moters, and they quickly explained that 
the “Kreutzer Sonata,” which appeared in 


their program had no reference to Tol- 
stoy’s book of that title but to a musical 
work composed by Beethoven. 

“Everybody knows Tolstoy,” snapped the 
Governor, “but who knows your Beetho- 
ven?” 

It was only by a telegraphic appeal to 
M. Stolypin, who assured the Governor 
that there had been such a person as Bee- 
thoven, and that he had written a “Kreut- 
zer Sonata” that the club officials were 
able to convince the Governor of his ig- 
norance and the wrong conclusion to which 
it had led him. 

* * * 

ONTE CARLO’S principal lyric nov- 
elties this Winter—apart from Mas- 
senet’s “Vesta’—will be Camille Saint- 
Saéns’s “Déjanire,” reconstructed as an 
opera, and Marcel Bertrand’s musical set- 
ting of a poem by Mme. Roussel Des- 
pierres, “Les Heures de l’Amour,” a series 
of three pictures in one act. The redoubt- 


able Félia Litvinne will dedicate the new 
Saint-Saéns opera, while the leading rdle 
in “Les Heures de l’Amour,” which will 
be coupled with “Déjanire” as a double 
bill, will be created by the Italian tenor 
Lampagnola, who has been singing latterly 
in Paris. It is probable, too, that Director 
Raoul Gunsbourg’s new “Ivan le Terrible,” 
which as yet has not gone beyond Brussels 
and the Monnaie, will be put on to saturate 
the Monte Carlo opera public with its 
gruesome atmosphere. 
* 7 + 


THE Symphony in C Major composed by 

Richard Wagner at an early stage in 
his career and not published until now is 
to be played in Berlin again for the first 
time after a long rest at the eighth of the 


Philharmonic Concerts conducted by Ar- 
thur Nikisch, on the anniversary of the 
composer’s death, February 13. In manu- 


script form the work was first performed 
in Berlin on October 31, 1887, under the 
auspices of the Wagner Verein, and during 
the following year it figured on many pro- 
grams in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, France, Sweden, Denmark and 
America. Then the manuscript was with- 
drawn from circulation by the Wagner 
family and laid away among the archives 
in Bayreuth. A letter in W agner’s hand- 
writing, now in the possession of the Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy family, reveals the fact 
that the master made a gift of the original 
score of the symphony to Felix Mendels- 
sohn. 
+ * + 
EWEST of musical knights is the con- 
ductor of London’s Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra. Sir Henry J. Wood undoubtedly 
deserves whatever of honor the title may 
designate, as no other conductor has done 
as much to popularize the best orchestral 
literature in the London concert rooms. 
le is aptly dubbed “the People’s Con- 
ductor,” for it is said, “the shop girl, the 
city clerk and the apprentice know the 
Queen’s Hall conductor better than any 
other active musician of the day.” 

The addition of Sir Henry Wood—who, 
by the way, was suggested by Mme. Melba 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra when 
Gericke left—brings the number of Eng- 
land’s knighted musicians up to ten, the 
others being Walter Parratt, Alexander 
Mackenzie, Frederick Bridge, George Mar- 
tin, Hubert Parry, Charles Stanford, Ed- 
ward Elgar, Charles Santley and Francisco 
Paolo Tosti. Seventeen other musicians, 
now dead, have been similarly recognized, 
the complete list beginning with Sir J. A. 
Stevenson in 1803, numbering’ twenty- 


seven. 
GE “-RMANY’S composers and other pro- 

fessional musicians are determined to 
make their annual Tonkiinstlerfest surpass 
their previous gatherings in brilliancy of 
performance at least. This year it is to 
take the form of a Liszt Centenary Festival 
to be held in Heidelberg in the Autumn, 
when Richard Strauss, Felix Mottl, Ar- 
thur Nikisch and Philipps Woltrum will 
share the duties and honors of conducting. 
Performances of the “Christus,” “Dante” 
and the “Faust Symphony” are to be fea- 
tured. 


A TEMPERAMENTAL tenor of Milan 
has been receiving a good deal of 
free advertising in an unintentionally orig- 
inal manner in Rome. This Signor: Attioli 
is supposed to have attempted suicide with 
a revolver as the consequence of an un- 
fortunate love affair. To all appearance 
death took place, and it was decided to 
make a post-mortem examination. The 
surgeon to whom the task was delegated 
had actually commenced his grim work 
when Attioli suddenly showed signs of 
life. He was immediately removed to a 
hospital, where he remains hovering be 
tween life and death. 
x * * 
OR the International Congress of Musi- 
cians to be held in London from May 
29 to June 3 of this year a guarantee fund 
amounting to over $40,000 has been raised 
The congress is part of the operations of 
the International Musical Society, a fed- 
eration of musicians and amateurs of all 
countries. Such congresses are held every 
two or three years, and this year it falls to 
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London to entertain the members. Prep- 
arations are forward to make the occasion 
a memorable one. During the week of 
the meetings papers will be read on va- 
rious subject and concerts will be given. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra have keen en- 
gaged and the Huddersfield Choir of three 
hundred voices will be brought down for 
the week. 
* * * 


ALL Italy is now in the throes of its an- 

nual opera season. On St. Stephen's 
Day, December 26, practically all of the 
leading lyr:c theaters opened their doors. 
At La Scala, in Milan, the opening per- 
formance of “>iegfried” was a pronounced 
success. The San Carlo, in Naples, was to 
have begun its campaign under Campan- 
ini’s successors with “Die Walkiire,” but 


the illness of the tenor Giraud necessi- 
tated a postponement. 

The Regio in Turin chose Spontini’s 
“La Vestale” for its first performance, 
while the Regio in Parma opened with “Die 
Meistersinger.’ In Florence, at the Per- 
gola, Donizetti's “Linda di Chamounix” 
was the first bill; at the Verdi, “Gioconda.” 
The Carlo Felice, in Genoa, followed La 
Scala’s example with “Siegfried,” while 
the Politeama, in the same city, used Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut,” the choice like- 
wise of the Verdi in Bologna. 

“Don Carlos” was the opening attraction 
at the Massimo in Palermo, where Leo- 
pold Mugnone conducts; “Rigoletto,” at 
the Dal Verme in Milan, the Fenice in 
Venice, the Verdi in Pisa; “La Bohéme,” 
in Bari, Brescia and Crema; “Madama 
Butterfly” in Cremona, Cagliari and Reg- 
gio Emilia; “Gioconda,” in Arezzo and 
Savona; “Adriana Lecouvreur,” in Rimini; 
“Otello,” in San Remo; “Aida,’ in Bo- 


logna, at the Corso, in Novara, Pavia, Pia- 
cenza and Pistoia; “Cristoforo Colomb>,” 
in Mantua; “La Wally,” in Siena, and 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” in Padua 
and Catania. 

* * * 


FOR her third season of opera in the ver- 
nacular in London, which she com- 
mences this week with Emmanuel Moor’s 
“Wedding Bells” and “Pompadour,” Marie 
Brema may rest assured of at least the 
moral support of the public—which un- 
fortunately woes not always connote prac- 
tical support—from the fact that she has 
surrounded herself with an “all English” 
company. Her son, Francis Braun, will 
be one of the principal baritones, while a 


new home-grown tenor, Allen Glen by 

name, is heralded as “an artist with a Tam- 

aeno-like temperament.” The English 
chorus numbers fifty voices. 

* x 

EXT month Frederick Cowen’s new 

choral work, “The Veil,” a setting of 

Robert Buchanan’s poem, will have its 


first London performance. It was com- 
posed expressly for and first sung at last 





On this occasion 
when the composer will conduct, the Cardifi 


year’s Cardiff Festival. 


Festival Choir, numbering 250 members 
will travel to London at their own expens: 
for the purpose of taking part in-the repre 
sentation. The lines: 

“Then in a vision 

The Veil was lifted 

And the face was there!” 
occurring in Buchanan’s. poem ‘will be 
spoken—by the choir—instead of sung, as 
the composer maintains that no music, 
either vocal or instrumental, could possibl; 
convey the desired impression of awe- in 
spiring mystery. The effect of the 25 
voices whispering it in unison is said t 
illustrate the meaning of the words in a 
most effective manner. 

* * * 
PoERENCZ Hegediis, the Hungarian vio 
linist, has now so far recovered from 

the nervous affection of the hands that 
compelled him to give up his playing alto 
gether more than a year ago as to be abl 
to resume daily practice in moderat 
doses. He now expects to return to th: 
concert platform next season. 


}. LL. 





The Phonograph and the Fallen Star 


The small crowd of grimy loafers 
lounged weakly in the little circle of light 
from the fitfully-flickering lamp about the 
door. Two or three of them were leaning 
against a many-colored poser almost un- 
readable in the gloom. The door swung 
open—it was never shut—and a dapper fig- 
ure in a red jersey and peaked cap of the 
~alvation Armv appeared with a cheery 
greeting : 

“Come in, men. Come in and have a 
warm, fine treat to-night. Splendid gramo- 
phone. All the latest from the halls. Come 
on in.” 

One by one they went, irresistibly drawn 
by the vlazing fire. Comic songs and Sousa 
marches rang nasally through the hall. 
Then the cheery voice was heard again. 

“Now, for some grand opera, gentle- 
men. 

One living derelict who had subsided 
silently after his arrival from the public 
house roused himself at the words. 


“Opera—grand opera,” he muttered, 
hazily. 
The familiar whir of the gramophone 


began again, and then a voice from the 
aluminum horn announced, “Song from ‘I 
™- liacci,’ by Pompey Carlyle, the famous 
tenor of grand opera.” As the name of the 
singer was announced the ragged waif stif- 


fened upright where he sat. Then as the 
first notes rang out his face held all the 
agony of a lost soul. Straight to nis feet 
he bounded; then, with a cry, “Stop it, 
for heaven’s sake, stop it!” and with grimy 
hands pressed over his face, he rushed 
from the hall, followed by a storm of 
abuse. 

“What’s the matter?” queried the Com- 
missioner. 

“Queer bloke,” answered another waif, 
still gasping from an attack of coughing 
which had torn his frail body. “Sings out- 
side pubs—used to be in hopera ’isself 
Booze done it.” 

“What do you call him?” 

“Pompey Carlyle.” 

“Heavens! it was his own song he heard.” 
—Tit-Bits. 





Music and Milwaukee’s Insane 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 23.—That music prop- 
erly selected is a balm to the troubled soul 
is one of the beliefs of Dr. M. J. White, 
superintendent of the Milwaukee Hospital 
for the Insane at Wauwatosa, and he has 
taken music as one of the methods of 
curing people with unsound minds. fis 
theory about music as a cure for insanitv 
has proved practicable and the attendants 
and nurses who have aided Dr. White in 
making his experiments and taking ob- 
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servations unite in testifying to tue benefi- 
cial effects music has on the mind of the 
patient. It is found that certain rel-gious 
airs do not have a good effect on those 
who are crazy 6n religious subjects. Dr. 
White discovered that some of the ol 
songs, “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer, had a tend- 
to calm a patient who had become 





ency _wi 
violent. Others have injurious effects. 
M. N. S. 
Flonzaley Quartet in St. Louis 





St. Louis, Jan. The music-lovers of 
this city have been very fortunate this sea- 
son in hearing some of the greatest artists, 
both in private recital and in conjunction 
with the Symphony Orchestra, but they 
have not had the opportunity often, either 
this year or previously, of hearing such a 
concert as was given last night at the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. This organization appeared 
before a good-sized and very enthusiastic 
audience in the series of three concerts to 
be given during the season on Friday eve- 
nings when the orchestra is idle. The 
opening number was the Haydn Quartet in 
: Minor. The artistic and finished manner 
in which this was done was enough to as- 
sure the success of the entire program. It 
was followed by the adagio movement 
from Em. Moor’s Opus No. 59, heard here 
for the first time. It made a last'ng im- 
pression. The colorful “Italianische Ser- 
enade,” by Hugo Wolf, was very delicately 
done, and the closing number, a Beethoven 
Quartet in F Major, op. 50, was also _ 
fully performed. H. W. 


Allen Hinckley’s Concert Plans 


Unlike some opera singers, Allen Hinck- 
ley, of the Metropolitan Opera House, is 
quite as fond of song recital and concert 
work as of operatic appearances. He ex- 
pects to be busy this Sprine in the former 
line at the conclusion of the Metropolitan’s 
opera season, and has added a number of 
beautiful new songs in English, Italian and 
German to his already large répertoire. 


Miss Narelle Hears a “Cooee” 


Marie. Narelle’s singing at the Sorosis 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, o1 
January 16, evoked the greatest enthusiasm 
She was recalled again and again, and 
had to submit to the persistent audienc: 
by singing extra numbers. At the close a 
wild Cooee! rang through the hall (th: 
Cooee is an Australian bush call), and Miss 
Narelle knew immediately that there must 
be at least one Australian present, and 
discovered him to be an old friend who 
is making a tour of the world and just 
dropped into New York that day. Miss 
Narelle’s numbers were: (a) “In the 
Springtime” (Gardener), (b) “L’Etie’ 
(Chaminade). For an encore she sang 
“Billet Doux” (Lehmann). 





Michael Elliot in the Middle West 


Michael Elliot, the classic dancer, has 
recently won new successes in Lima, O, 
and Detroit. Miss Elliot appeared at th: 
Faurot Opera House in Lima, on Wednes 
day evening of last week, in connectio: 
with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
She captivated her audience with her in 
terpretations of Grieg, Beethoven ani 
Chopin. Miss Elliot received a rousing 
welcome in Detroit as well as Lima, ani 
Mrs. E. M. S. Fite, her manager, has per 
fected plans for return engagements 
those cities in April. At present Miss EF! 
liot is on tour. 





Hamlin’s Chicago Program 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—George Hamlin wil 
give his second and last recital of th« 
season at the Grand Opera House on Sun 
day afternoon, January 29, when he wil! 
be heard in a most interesting program of 
popular and varied selections. The pro 
gram will consist of four groups, the first 
containing excerpts from oratorios, the sec 
ond popular German songs, the third oper 
atc selections, including Balfe’s “Then 
You'll Remember Me,” by request, the last 
group will be made up of popular Englis! 
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MONTREAL OPERA’S CHIEF PATRON 





Col. Frank S. Meighen, a Con- 
noisseur of Best Things in 
Operatic Production 


MONTREAL, Jan. 23.—The chairman of the 
opera syndicate in Montreal, which has 
just fin.shed three months of the best opera 
that Canada ever had, is a comparatively 
young man, though he is already well 
known in the corridors of the Opera Co- 
mique in Paris and at Covent. Garden. 
Colonel Frank S. Meighen formed and 
financed the Montreal Musical Society, as 
the opera syndicate is called, to carry out 
the plans and contracts of Albert Clerk 
Jeannotte, who is another Montrealer and is 
responsible for the artistic direction of the 
Montreal Opera. He has been the most 


ardent advocate of opera in Canada for. 


several years, and it is due largely to his 
influence with the “society set,” together 
with that of Earl Grey, that the Montreal 
company met with such general support. 

Col. Meighen—he is lieutenant-colonel of 
the Royal Scots, Montreal’s crack kilted 
regiment—developed his musical predilec- 
tions at an earlv age, but for a good many 
years confined them to the music of the 
military band of his own regiment, which 
he strained every nerve to make the best 
band in Canada. He has also a passion for 
the study of languages, and in his travels 
in Europe made a practice to attend opera 
performances in tne native tongue of every 
country in which he found himself. As a 
result he soon became an enthusiastic op- 
era-goer, and the next step, as he is a most 
patriotic Montrealer, was to set about get- 
ting opera in Montreal. 

Col. Meighen is the son ot Robert 
Meighen, one of Canada’s most famous 
millionaires and the founder of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Company, and has 
also an independent fortune of his own and 
is *enerally expected to come into most of 
the vast wealth of his childless uncle, Lord 
Mountstephen, formerly Sir George Ste- 
phen, of Montreal, and a business associate 











Col. Frank S. Meighen, Chairman of 


Montreal Musical Society 


of Robert Meighen. One chief reason for 
the success of the Montreal Opera is the 
fact that, unlike the majority of “angels” 
and Mecenases, Col. Meighen knows good 
opera from bad opera, and was fully com- 
petent to judge of the merits of the propo- 
sition which Mr. Jeannotte put forward 
when he came and sought the Colonel’s as- 
sistance in financing the opera. He con- 
curred most heartily in the idea of avoid- 
in “stars” and spending most of the money 
on ensemble, and particularly was he in- 
sistent that the orchestra should be the best 
that could be gotten together. As a result 
the Montreal Opera has become famous for 





MUSIC IN PROVIDENCE 





Kneisel Quartet and Anton Witek and 


Mme. Witek Heard with Pleasure 

ProvipENcE, Jan. 19.—The  Kneisel 
Quartet gave the second concert of its 
thirteenth season here in Memorial Hall 
on Friday evening under the direction of 
Edith Kimball. The novelty of the eve- 
ning was the selection from Tanéiew’s D 
Minor Quartet, which was heard here for 
the first time. It was a dainty bit of grace- 
ful music which was played delightfully. 
Willem Willeke, violoncellist of the quartet, 
was heard in a solo, Bach’s Sonata in D 
Major, and his beautiful quality of tone 
and emotional expression were aprreciated 
most highly. 

On the evening previous to the concert 
the sixth analytical lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, of which Mrs. George A. 
Deal is president, was given in Manning 


that important element of its perform- 
ances. < 
Hall, Brown University. Dr. William 


Louis Chapman, former organist at the 
First Congregational Church, gave a schol- 
arly talk on the program of the Kneisel 
Quartet. The Foster String Quartet, 
which consists of Albert T. Foster, di- 
rector of the violin department at Welles- 


ley College, first violin; Allan T. Potter, 
second violin; William Gray, viola, and 
Leonard Smith. of the Faculty of the 


Music School, violoncello, played the whole 
of the Grieg Quartet in G Minor, later 
played by the Kneisels, and part of the 
Jeethoven Quartet in F. 

The fourth musicale of “The Listeners,” 
under the direction of Anne Gilbreth Cross 
of the Music School, was given in Churchill 
tiouse luesday before a large audience. 
The artists especially engaged were Anton 
Witek, violinist, concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and his wife, 
Mme. Vita Witek, pianist of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Trio. This was the concert 
scheduled for the afternoon of January 2 
and postponed at that time owing to the 


illness of Mr. Witek. Mme. Witek played 
with power and rare technic and her hus- 
band produced a most beautiful round tone 
and sympathetic interpretation. G. F. H. 





CLARK’S PARIS FAREWELL 





American Baritone Sings Prior to Leav- 
ing for America 
Paris, Jan. 9—The American baritone, 
Charles W. Clark, appeared on January 7 
in a miscellaneous program at the Salle Gil 
Blas with a number of other musicians. 
The program follows: 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, in D Minor, 
<. Saint- Saéns, ne Boucherit and Mme. V. Bar- 
riére; ‘Von wiger Liebe” and ‘Verrath,’ 
Charles W. Clark; Minuet, Sov, and 
Caprice, Tarréga, Miguel Llobet; 
and “La Flute Enchanté,’”? Ravel, Mme. 
Ravel; Arabesques, 
Chopin, Bourée Fan- 
Chabier, Mme. Victoria Barriére; Ber- 
Saint-Saéns, and Polonaise, Wienawski, 
Boureé, J. S. Bach, and Span- 
Miguel Llobet; “‘Doppel- 
Schubert, Charles W. 


Brahms, 
Arabian 
“Sainte” 
Sorga, accompanied by Mr. 
Schumann, Etudes, A Flat, 
tasque, 
ceuse, C, 
M. J. Boucherit; 
ish Fantasy, Tarrega, 
ganger” and “Erlkonig,” 
Clark. 

That Mr, Clark has sung his way into 
the hearts of the Parisians is quite evident ; 
for to say that the audience was enthusi- 
astic would be putting it mildly. He re- 
ceived an ovation such as is given only the 
true artist, for he is one of those who 
make use of his brains as well as his voice. 

A reception was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark on the afternoon of the following 
day priorto their departure for England 
and America. A _ musicale was given at 
which the promising young pianist, Mr. 
Chiapusso, appeared. Mr. Clark sang a 
number of songs by Schumann, Brahms, 
Hinton, Wolf Hartmann and Bungert. 





GRIEG AND IBSEN 





Florence Haubiel Pratt Gives Lecture- 
e Recital in New York 
A most interesting lecture-recital was 


given at the Labor Temple, New York, by 
Florence Haubiel Pratt Sunday afternoon 


of last week on “Grieg’s Musical Inter- 
pretation of Ibsen’s ‘Peer Gynt.’” The 
music played included the “Morning 
Voices,” “Ingrid’s Lament,” “In the Hall 
of the Mountain King,” “Asa’s Death,” 
“Anitra’s Dance,” “Peer Gynt’s Stormy 
Voyage” and “Solveie’s Cradle Song.” 


Miss Pratt is a most gifted musician, and 
the manner in which she held the interest 
of her audience throughout was striking. 
Her playing was admirable for its poetic 
and sympathetic qualities, and this, united 
with her excellent singing and speaking 
voice, constituted an admirable combina- 
tion. Her manner of presentin~ Ibsen’s 
story and Grieg’s music puts one in im- 
mediate sympathy with the two Norwegian 
geniuses. Miss Pratt has been booked for 
a re-engagement. 


Melba Has Grip in Paris 


Paris, Jan. 19.—Nellie Melba has the 
grip, and will probably be confined to her 
room for at least three weeks. Great care 
is being taken in the treatment of her 
case, but no lasting consequences are feared. 
Mme. Melba is at the home of friends in 
the Boulevard Malesherbes. 





HIS COTTAGE A GIFT 
TO COMPOSER CADMAN 


Pittsburg Musician’s New Mexico Home 
Presented Him by Members of 
Church Where He Was 
Organist 


PittspurG, Jan. 23.—Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the Pittsburg composer, now in 
Albuquerque, N. M., for the benefit of his 
health, has been presented with a hand- 
some cottage built at that place by his 
friends in the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, where he has been organist for 
several years. Cadman said, “It was a put 
up job,” and it was a good one too. The 
Pittsburger was quartered in a cottage next 
to the one presented to him. One day last 
week he was told that he would have to 
move. Cadman rebelled, but that made no 
difference. “You have got to go,” he was 
told, and he did, under protest. 

vunee installed in the new cottage Mr. 
Cadman was presented with a note from 
the members of the Pittsburg congregation 
setting forth “it is yours to keep as long as 
you want it.” Cadman was quite overcome 
by the unfolding of the secret. There was 
nailed over nis door a large gilt sign bear- 
ing the word “Pittsburg,” and the com- 
poser says that this is one of the best 
things about it. 

Mr. Cadman probably will be away many 
months. On recovering his health, it is re- 
ported that he will assume an editorship 
in Boston. This will be in connection with 
his musical efforts. The particulars re- 
gardine his future intentions are not 
known, however, at this writing. E. C. S. 





“SIR OLUF” FORTY TIMES 





Harriet Ware’s New Cantata Has Fre- 
quent Productions This Season 


For those of us who are admirers of 
Harriet Ware and her work it will be wel- 
come news to hear of the phenomenal suc- 
cess of her cantata, “Sir Oluf.” Following 
its premiére by the Rubinstein Club in New 
York City, it has been tendered an equally 
enthusiastic reception in Columbus, O., 
where the newspapers praised it highly. 

It will be given again in New Orleans 
on April 4 and then in Washington, D. C.; 
also in New Rochelle, Newark and East 
Orange, N. J., by four of Arthur Wood- 
ruff’s choruses, establishing a record of 
forty different times this season, which is 
an unusual honor for an American com- 
poser. 





Composer De Koven’s Daughter Weds 


Ethel Le Roy De Koven and Hans Kier- 
stede Hudson were married in Grace 
Church, New York, January 18. The bride 
was given in marriage by her father, Reg- 
inald De Koven, the composer. Choir boys 
sang “The Voice that Breathed O’er Eden,” 
and between the betrothal and marriage 
service they sang an arrangement of a 
duet between Lohengrin and Elsa, from 
“Lohengrin.” The march from the second 
act of “Tannhauser” and the Priest’s March 
from “Athalie” were given, and the choir 
boys sang the sevenfold amen. 
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Mario Sammarco, who sang the role of the 
sheriff, made the part fully as picturesque as 
did Frank Keenan in the Belasco production. 
He is the same pale, repressed, ominous figure, 
cold and calculating, and possessing a peculiar 
fascination which makes him the center of the 
stage whenever he is on it. Mario Sammarco 
completed a famous trio of singers who helped 
bring such artistic results into the perform- 
ance.—Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 31. 


Most effective was also Mario Sammarco 
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*; as the sheriff—Milwaukee Free -Press, 
*° Dec. 31. 
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In the odd réle of Rance, the gambling 


%° sheriff, Mario Sammarco was peculiarly ef- 
e — fective, and easily the most American-like per- 
ee former in the cast. Except for his own facial 
p characteristics, the singer’s enactment was 
% ‘not unlike that which might be expected from 
3 some of our most popular stage idols.—Mil- 
~* waukee Evening Wisconsin, Dec. 31. 
* Rance might be the cool-blooded, cigar- 
%¢ smoking sheriff—hands in pocket—in the Be- 
¢@ __lasco play itself were his lines given in even- 
toned English rather than musical Italian, so 
o&% well is the part taken.—Milwaukee Journal, 
oe Dec. 31. 
A PRAISE FOR SAMMARCO 
“ To Mario Sammarco, as Jack Rance, the 
A sheriff, great praise is due for restrained act- 
oe ing, and sharp lucid vocalization. His sinister 
3 suggestion of the man of steel, gave an impetus 
** and crispness to his scenes that propelled the 
%* action of the piece admirably.—St. Louis 
“e 8 =©Times, Jan. 4. 
+¢ The Jack Rance of Mario Sammarco was 
@ — excellently sung and acted. He sings the role 
& in most praiseworthy style—St. Louis Star, 
os Jan. 4. 
a Mario Sammarco’s splendid baritone voice 
found rich opportunity in the score of the 
%* sheriff role, and was unfailingly employed to 


the fullest advantage. Differing radically, in 
its visual aspect, from the Jack Rance of 
Frank Keenan’s playing in the original drama, 
the figure presented by Sammarco on this 
typically native creation of the American 
West was convincing, nevertheless, marked at 
all times by a fine sincerity, and leaving a 
consistent impression upon one’s memory.— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 4. 

Mr. Sammarco did full justice to his music 
and played a very good Rance.—St. Louis Re- 
public, Jan. 4. 
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It is not merely the situation on the stage, 
*%* telling as it is, nor the magnificent perform- 
%* ance of Miss White, Mr. Bassi and Mr. Sam- 
“9 marco, there is blood in the music itself. 


There will be chances to write in detail about 
the artists, and when it comes to Sammarco 
one wishes a bit of space to do him anything 
like justice. What he did was magnificent 
and most heartily recognized ; but then the ap- 
plause of the audience left no doubt about that. 
—Chicago Post, Jan. 6. 

Mr. Sammarco as Jack Rance, both as actor 
and singer, displayed the very height of his 
ability—Translation, Jilinois Staats Zeitung, 
Jan. 6. 

The one newcomer in the cast last night was 
Mario Sammarco in the rdle of Jack Rance, 
the sheriff. It may safely be conceded that he 
made a great success of the rdle. He has an 
extremely rich and thrilling baritone voice, and 
he sang with a large amount of dramatic in- 
tensity and fire. In fact, he, Amadeo Bassi 
as Dick and Carolina White as Minnie, make 
an almost ideal trio for the performance of the 
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THE GREAT ITALIAN BARITONE Scores a Brilliant Success in the New Role of Jack Rance 
the Sheriff, in Puccini’s “The Girl of the Golden West.” 


day a better singer than his eminent French 
colleague. Sammarco sought to discover in 
Rance another Scarpia, an _ interpretation 
which, there are reasons to believe, is not far 
removed from the intentions of the composer. 
And as he makes of Scarpia a brutal ruffan, 
so he permitted Rance to indulge in the same 
propensities. However, he convinced his 
hearers that Rance’s aria in the first act is 
almost melodious, and that was no mean 
achievement of vocal art.—Chicago Tribune, 
Jan. 6. 


The other princinal parts were in the hands 
of several distinguished singers of our local 
opera company, and it is necessary only to 
mention that such artists as Bassi and Sam- 
marco were in the cast to know that the per- 
formance had much of interest in it—Chicago 
Examiner, Jan. 6. 


Sammarco replaced M. in the part of 
the sheriff. His reading was of undoubted 
power and the beauty of his voice and his sing- 
ing perhaps, transcended that of the artist 
who had appeared before him.—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, Jan. 6. 


Considerable interest attached to the per- 
formance of Mario Sammarco as Jack Rance. 
This brilliant singer, who accomplished the 
almost incredible feat of singing Rance with- 
out a single rehearsal of any kind when R.’s 
voice gave out, has done so much that was 
brilliant that his Rance was sure to elicit at- 
tention. He makes the gambler sheriff a more 
sinister, a more brutal figure than Belasco in- 
tends, perhaps, and yet one that chimes in well 
with the Puccini characterization, which made 
him more of a wild Western Scarpia. Sam- 
marco gives the character more melo-dramatic 
action and less of the cold aloofness which 
Keenan created for the role. 

It is effective, and Sammarco’s glorious 
voice realizes the musical possibilities as 
did not even approach at any period of the one 
performance he sang here.—Chicago Ameri- 
can, Jan. Io. 

His reading was of undoubted power, and 
the beauty of his voice and of his singing 
transcended that of the artist who had ap- 
peared before him.—Record-Herald, Jan. 6. 

Mario Sammarco reimpressed a critical 
listener with the worth of his voice and of the 
power of his acting.—Record-Herald, Jan. 8. 

It requires artists of the first rank, but these 
we have in Miss White and Mr. Sammarco. 

The second act also depends on that dis- 
tinguished artist, Sammarco. There is a fine- 
ness of perception in him, a sense of the dra- 
matic meaning, a dignity and an appreciation 
of the value of the word which makes his 
every appearance a thing of pleasure. We 
hope the time will come when he can sing to 
us in English, that all may have a more com- 
plete idea of the marvelous way in which he 
uses his beautiful voice to give utterance to 
the exact shade of thought for which the 
word stands. He proves that a man may 
sing with beauty the apparently unsingable, 
the most intense expression of hate and rage, 
yet colored with golden tone. So refined an 
art demands perfect understanding of the text 
for comprehension, but things are coming.— 
Chicago Post, Jan. to. 

It remained for the rich, round vocalism 
and persuasive personality of Mario Sam- 
marco to give the real vocal valuation to the 
saturnine Jack Rance and show that his brood- 
ing side had not weakened his strength —Chi- 
cago Daily News, 

Sammarco, the baritone, has a singularly 
beautiful voice, often very dramatic and al- 
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impersonation of Jack Rance, the Sheriff. He 
got inside his assumed character wonderfully 
well and sang with glorious richness and force- 
ful declamatory skill—Minneapolis Tribune, 
Jan. 15. 
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Sammarco in particular is a distinguished %§ 
actor and he made a striking figure as Rance, 
the sheriff, perhaps not American, but power- ¢&% 
fully dramatic. He has a voice of fine texture & 
and power.—St. Paul News, Jan. 15. oe 

ACCLAIMED AS THE GREATEST RA 

IAGO EVER HEARD. RX 

Sammarco, greatest of baritones, was os 
grandly effective as Iago. He gave his part 
in the drinking song with rollicking bravado, % 
and showed a fiery intensity in singing his ** 
creed of motiveless malignity. Sig. Sammarco <&% 
made an lago that was not only very wicked, 4% 
but superlatively good.—Boston Advertiser, 
Dec. I9. oe 

The Iago of Mr. Sammarco was another of 
those rounded creations to which he always % 
treats us. He was not so much the sinister % 
Iago as the malevolent; not the snake in the 
grass, but a man with a taint in his blood that 4% 


oe 


gave a twist to his outlook. The world had 
put its spite on him, and he would rend that 
which was nearest at hand, which chanced to 
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be Othello. He was the dominant person, the 
man of capacity, tearing life asunder in bitter 
scorn of its caprices, that he, the one of parts, 


should be shoved aside for every whipper- 
snapper on whom fortune smiled. It was 
finely conceived, and completely carried -out.— 
Chicago Post, Jan. 12. 

Sammarco, who has been consistently one of 
the greatest artists of the season at the Audi- 
torium, made one of his biggest successes 
as lago. Sammarco is not only one of the 
greatest baritones now before the public, but 
he is also an actor of distinction and achieve- 
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ments. His Iago stands out for its signifi- 

cant deviltry, his almost inhuman malignity. % 

Vocally he was at his best, and in the great 

duet with Othello he shared the honors with oe 

the tenor.—Chicago American, Jan. 12. oe 
A most subtle and satanic characterization 4% 

was the Iago of Mario Sammarco, which adds 


another figure.to the gallery of favorites that 
it has been his artistic fortune to impress dur- 
ing the stay of this organization. His revela- 
tion of the Credo was a thing of artistic beauty 
mixed with the elements of dramatic detail, 
enforced by beauties of tone and delightful 
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diction true to the text and composer’s intent 7 
—all in all, his impersonation was masterful ** 
and significant—Chicago Daily News, Jan.12. % 
The honors of the evening must certainly ** 
go to Sammarco, “the honest Iago,” who, by % 
his insidious suggestions, wakes the green- % 
eyed monster in Othello, and then enmeshes ¢% 
him in a web of falsehoods which drove him ee 
to his desperate deed. Sammarco dominated RX 

the stage whenever he appeared on the scene. 
His interpretation of this rdle adds one more %@ 
“ 


to the already great number of his achieve- 
ments as singer and actor; his singing was of 
superlative merit—Chicago Inter Ocean, 
Jan. 12. 


Mario Sammarco can to-day rest on his 
laurels, which were awarded him yesterday in 
such abundance as Iago, for there was but one 
voice, one opinion, which passed from mouth 
to mouth: The greatest Iago that has been 
heard.—Translation, Illinois Staats Zeitung, 
Jan. 12. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed account of 


Sammarco’s performance as Iago. That he 
should sing the réle well was to be expected 
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2 music.—Chicago Journal, Jan. 6. ways warm and rich in color—St. Paul from his previous appearances, and in this re- + 
* M. was replaced in the cast by Mario Pioneer Press, Jan. 15. spect there was no disappointment.—Chicago “9 
* Sammarco. The gifted Italian baritone is to- A hit of the performance was Sammarco’s Journal, Jan. 12. x 
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MME. LUNN IN KANSAS CITY 





English Contralto’s First Appearance 
There Eminently Successful 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21.—Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, the English contralto, was heard 1n 
a recital of songs in the Willis Wood The- 
ater on Friday evening. This was her first 
appearance here and she must have felt 
gratified by the warm reception given her. 
She is an artist in the truest sense of the 
word, and her every tone is perfect, 
whether sung in French, German or Eng- 
lish. 

She sang a group of Brahms, a group 
in English, one of old French songs and 
another in German. I have never heard 
the “Sapphische Ode” so beautifully sung 
and, in fact, the entire program was 
Hawless. 

The first of the week we had four per- 
formances of grand opera in English by 
the Aborn company, which gave “Il Tro- 
vatore,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Martha” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” They were all 
given very creditably and there are some 


excellent voices in the company. 
M. R. W. 





A Plea for a Revival of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Operas 
[Editorial in New York Evening Sun.] 


Why should not the New Theater. give 
a Gilbert and Sullivan cycle, say “Pina- 
fore,” “Patience,” “The Mikado,” “Ruddy- 
gore” and “The Yeomen of the Guard”? 
fo-.the new pubuc these works, the best 
of their sort, are practically unknown. 
There is great curiosity about them. It 
is safe to say that they would pack the 
great playhouse on Central Park West 
from floor to roof. We have had revivals 
of many old works of late. Gluck’s early 
opera proved to be very fresh when it 
was taken out of the closet and put on 
at the Metropolitan. Mr. Hammerstein had 
hardly revived “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
before half the orchestras in town were 
playing selections from it. Sullivan’s music 
is not great, but it was adequate for the 
purpose of himself and his librettist. 
Surely the New ‘heater might do some- 
thing to instigate better light opera on 
Broadway, by supplying that region of 
“girl shows” with better, if not new, 
models ! 





Bonci on Ten Weeks’ Tour 


Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, left New 
York January 22 for a recital tour of ten 
weeks that will take him as far as the 
Pacific coast. His first recital will be in 
Chattanooga. He will return to New 
York four days before sailing to Italy on 
\pril 13. 
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KITTY CHEATHAM'S 
INIMITABLE SONGS 


They Were Main Features of Last 
Young People’s Symphony 
Concert 


In spite of the fact that the “Junior and 
Senior Orchestras of the Music School 
Settlement,” under the direction of David 
Mannes, furnished several orchestral num- 
bers during the afternoon, last Saturday’s 
symphony concert for young people was 
nothing more or less than a _ two-hour 
entertainment of songs and recitations by 
the incomparable Kitty Cheatham. Among 
the numbers which Miss Cheatham gave 
were several which had been heard at her 

She first recited the deli- 
Legend” by Selma Lagerlof 
and immediately afterwards charmed the 
immense audience, which filled Carnegie 
Hall, with George MacDonald’s “ Baby’s Cat- 
echism” and the “Island Where the Babies 
Grow.” Without doubt one of her most 
humorous achievements of the whole per- 
formance was her singing of Graham 
Peele’s setting of Stevenson’s “The Cow, 
in which her facial expression and_ her 
curious vocal twists were irresistible. Mol- 
loy’s “Punchinello” showed what the artist 
could do in the way of the pathetic and 
touching and the “Froggies’ Lullaby,” which 
is always a favorite with her audiences, 
evoked rounds of applause. Two delight- 
ful settings by Edward German of two of 
Kipling’s “Just So” stories concluded the 
first part of the program. 

The following division was devoted to 
negro songs and tales, Miss Cheatham 
prefacing each with a most illuminating 
description of its musical and poetic pe- 
culiarities. Incidentally she spoke of the 
undeveloped possibilities of the pure negro 
music which negroes of to-day are inclined 
to treat with disdain. The numbers given 
were the weirdly beautiful chants, “Swing 
Low, Sweet’ Chariot” and “O Church, | 
Know You're Gwine Miss Me,” the play 
songs “Georgia Buck” and “Sat’dy Night,” 
Lawrence Dunbar’s “when Melindy 
Sings” and Henry Burley’s “Hallelujah,” 
in which she was accompanied by the com- 
poser himself. The greatest applause of 
the afternoon, however, came after she 
had sung “Old Folks at Home” with much 
tenderness and after she had sung “Dixie.” 
Several encores had to be given during the 
course of the afternoon. Miss Cheatham 
was most effectively assisted at the piano 
by Flora MacDonald. 

The playing of the Music School Settle- 
ment Orchestra showed remarkable finish 
and excellence. The young musicians were 
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Eugene Ysaye, the Master Violinist 


This new cartoon of Eugene Ysaye, the 
great violinist, is the work of E. Burkartt 
and is published by Breitkopf & Haertel 
in Berlin. Ysaye is one of the few Euro- 
pean musical celebrities who is apparently 
indifferent to offers made by American 
managers. It is understood that he values 
his services so high that only a very ven- 
turesome impresario is likely to again 
bring him here. 





“ Why a? 


[Henry T. New York Evening Post.] 


A Wagner concert under Gustav Mahler, 
with Johanna Gadski as soloist, is some- 
thing to conjure with. The biggest or- 
chestral audience of the year attended such 
a concert at Carnegie Hall last night, and 
the applause after nearly every number 
was simply overwhelming. Mme. Gadski 
was recalled at least a dozen times; there 
seemed to be a special significance in the 
demonstration; it meant: “Why is this 
great singer, a true dramatic soprano of 
the first rank, allowed to go on concert 
tours when the Metropolitan needs her so 
badly? Are Gadski and Nordica really 
too expensive for the Metropolitan, now 
that it has no rival? Why should the 
Wagner operas, particularly, stand the 
brunt of the war on the star system?” 
And when the other star of the evening, 
Uustav Mahler, was recalled again and 
again, with the same expressions of fren- 
zied enthusiasm, another question came to 
mind: “Can it be possible that the second 
largest city in the world cannot afford to 
retain the greatest of living concert con- 
ductors?’ 


Finck in 


Clara Butt, the English contralto, sang 
for the German Empress at the New Palace 
in Potsdam during her recent visit to Ger- 
many. The Empress especially requested 
Cowen’s “Light in Darkness.” 


MAHLER TRIES THE 
“PATHETIQUE” AGAIN 


His Third Reading of Tschaikowsky 
Symphony Not So Good as 
the Second 


When Gustav Mahler conducted Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony for the 
first time at one of the concerts of the 
Philharmonic last year his treatment of the 
work was such as to call forth a chorus 
of disapproval from even his devoted ad- 
mirers. New York entertains an especial 
fondness for this music, and there was no 
small amount of indignation when it was 
hinted that Mr. Mahler’s perfunctory read- 
ing of it was due to his abiding dislike for 
the Russian composer. At all events the 
unfavorable comments set him thinking 
and a few weeks later he conducted it 
again, this time in a much more satisfac- 
tory style, albeit not approaching the stand- 
ard set by his predecessor, Safonoff. At 
the concert given by the Philharmonic in 
Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon the 

Vathetique” figured on the program for 
the first time this Winter and as the piéce 
de résistance of the occasion. There was 
a tair amount of applause after each 
movement, though the truth of the matter 
is that Mr. Mahler, while giving a better 
performance than the first last year, did 
not rise to the level of his second. He did 
his best work in the march, atter which 
there was much applause, in response to 
which he made the orchestra rise. It 
should be said, however, that he did not do 
full justice to the two mighty climaxes it 
contains. Still, few who are not Cossacks 
by birth ever do. The other movements 
were read with evident carelessness and in- 
difference on the whole. The wonderful 
Adagio Lamentoso was hurried in a way 
that deprived it of much of its intense 
poignancy and the funereal ending was not 
deeply impressive. Undue acceleration of 
tempo also spoiled the waltz and robbed 
the opening division of a great deal of its 
force. It is surprising that Mr. Mahler’s 
genius for dramatic shadings and accentua- 
tions, which is always so apparent when he 
conducts Beethoven, is so totally wanting 
here. ; 

The rest of the 
Goldmark’s very 





program consisted of 
charming overture “In 
Springtime,” Weingartner’s arrangement 
of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” and 
Liszt’s symphonic poem “Tasso,” there be- 
ing no soloist. In each of these three 
pieces excellent results were ‘accomplished. 
Weingartner’s arrangement of the famous 
old piano piece is most daintily scored and 
his trick of combining the two _ waltz 
themes contrapuntally, clever in the ex- 
treme. It was a delight, too, to be able to 
hear Liszt’s splendid and much-neglected 
symphonic poem once more. Its main 
theme, of which most ingenious use is 
made, is the strange and mournful melody 
to which Liszt heard the gondoliers of 
Venice sing the first strophes of the poet’s 
“Jerusalem Delivered.” The work was ad- 
mirably played, the triumphant climax at 
the end being especially worthy of men- 
tion. 





Sigrid Arnoldson is singing as a “guest” 
in the smaller opera houses of Germany. 
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THE OPERATIC GEESE OF BERLIN 








FreW months ago the Berlin critics 
were indignant because, with so many 
German “master works” awaiting produc- 
tion at their Royal Opera, the Kaiser had 


ordered the staging of an opera by a mere 
American. When it became known that 
Humperdinck had committed high treason 
bv permitting our Metropolitan Opera 
House to give his “K6énigskinder’ first, 
t..ese ventlemen at once sharpened their 
quills for more reflections on us, and these 
were duly printed after Saturday’s premiére 
of that opera in their city. For our “en- 
thusiasm,” they say, Berlin had no more 
than a “friendly reception” for the novelty; 
and from other remarks one infers that 
neither the libretto nor the music is as 
good as it would have been had Humper- 
dinck had sense enough to produce the 
opera in Berlin first. 

It is quite natural that the reception of 
the “Konigskinder” should have been less 
demonstrative in Berlin than it was here. 
In the Berlin cast there is no Geraldine 
Farrar, no Otto Goritz. Nor are there any 
live geese on the stage; and it is undeni- 


able that those geese have helped the opera, 
not only by “making talk,” but by pro- 
viding some very pretty and idyllic stage 
pictures. In the case of a new opera such 
things are of value; they arouse curiosity, 
which results in a desire to become better 
acauainted with the opera. 

It is not generally known that the person 
responsible for the innovation of having 
live geese on the operatic stage is Miss 
Farrar. No one at first approved of her 
plan; Humperdinck’s fears that the birds 
might disturb the performance by some un- 
expected action or noise were shared by 
those in authority. She insisted, however, 
and, as everybody knows, the geese have 
behaved beautifully. To be sure, they are 
always driven away before the love-mak- 
ing becomes serious. After witnessing the 
success of the bold experiment, Humper- 
dinck was overjoyed, his one regret being 
expressed in the words, “I shall have no 
live geese in Berlin.” Were he a Rosen- 
thal he would probably now say that he 
had them after all—on the other side of 
the curtain—H. T. Finck in New York 
Evening Post. 





A FINANCIAL FAILURE 





People’s Concerts in Milwaukee Show 
Thousand Dollar Loss 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 23.—That the first ten 
people’s concerts given at the Auditorium 
on Sunday afternoons have been failures 
financially is evident from a report which 
will be made to the common council by the 
Auditorium board. A deficit of nearly $1,- 
000 has already occurred. As the council 
set aside $1,000 as a guarantee that the 
city would make good any financial loss, 
it is probable that the city treasurer will 
be ordered to turn over this money. 

The statement of Manager Joseph C. 
Grieb, of the Auditorium, shows that only 
three of the ten concerts have resulted in 
a profit. On November 6 the third concert 
of the series yielded a profit of $3.87. Two 
weeks later there was a profit of $14.65. 
The concert on December 11, at which 3,200 
people were present, yielded the largest 
margin over expenses, a gain of $20.73 be- 
ing shown. The total receipts on this date 
were $319.85, against total expenditures 
amounting to $223.68. The disbursements 
in detail show the music, advertising, labor, 
light, fuel and attendants to be the chief 
items of expense, in the order named. The 
total of these and other minor disburse- 
ments for the first ten concerts is shown 
to be $2,777.51, while the total receipts for 
the period were $1,807.60, resulting in a 
loss of $960.91. 

It is not known what action will be taken 


as to the continuance of concerts. 
M. N. S. 





Edmund Severn’s Sonata Played at 
Tonkiinstler Musicale 


At the concert of the Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety in Assembly Hall, New York, on 
lanuary 16, one of the most successful 
numbers on the program was Edmund Se- 
vern’s sonata in C for piano and violin. 
The work was admirably played by the 
composer and Mrs. Severn, the latter par- 
ticularly winning many flattering enco- 
miums for her performance of the difficult 
piano part. The sonata is dedicated to 
Theodore Spiering, who played it in Berlin 
two years ago with Rudolf Ganz. It was 
then received with much favor. 





Christine Miller a Popular Artist 


Christine Miller, one of the most popular 
contraltos now before the public, made her 
first Buffalo appearance on the 24th, with 
the Clef Club of that city, after which 
she goes on to Toledo, to sing for the 
St. Andrew’s Society. Later January book- 
ings include Latrobe and Lima, O., on the 
30th and 31st, which are followed by a 
first appearance in St. Louis, with the Arion 
Club. Earlier in the month Miss Miller 
sang three complete recital programs for 
the Tuesdav Musical of Pittsburg, the Mat- 
inée Musical of Duluth, Minn., and the 
Philharmonic Club of Appleton, Wis., at 
which place she was immediately re-engaged 
for next season. Last week Miss Miller 
sang in Youngstown and Sharon. 


FLONZALEYS IN DETROIT 





Audience Warms Enthusiastically to the 
Famous Quartet 


Detroit, Jan. 23.—On Tuesday evening 
of last week the Flonzaley (Juartet ap- 
peared at one of the Atkinson concerts. 
To say merely that the Flonzaleys played 
is sufficient to denote the quality of the 
concert to any of those who have already 
heard this famous organization. It was 
one of those rare evenings when critic and 
layman alike could only sit back com- 
fortably in their chairs and give them- 
selves entirely up to the complete enjoy- 
ment of the wonderful art of the four 
Flonzaleys. 

The program began with the Haydn A 
Minor, op. 74, No. 3. The audience, rather 
chilly at first, grew more and more enthu- 
siastic with each succeeding movement of 
the work, and after the rhythmic finale 
burst into stormv applause and recalled the 
performers twice. An adagio from op. 
59, by Moor, followed, a work of modern 
conception and highly interesting “Stimm- 
fiihrunz.”” then the Italian Serenade of 
Hugo Wolf, where the episode of the 
sighing swain, his coquettish lady and the 
band of night-going music-makers was 
given with humor and compelling rhythm. 

In the Handel-Pochon “Chaconne,” for 
violin and ’cello, the second violin of the 
quartet, Alfred Pochon, had an opportunity 
to show that he is an artist of rare at- 
tainments. He and the ’cellist, Mr. D’Ar- 
chambeau, were repeatedly recalled after 
the number. The program closed with the 
Scherzo from Ernst von Dohnanyi’s 
quartet, op. 15, a rhythmic work with a 
strong Hungarian smack to it. The four 
artists were obliged to bow several times 
after the end of the program. 

The fifth morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale brought out a program of 
Russian compositions, including the Rach- 
maninoff Trio in D Minor, played by Mrs. 
Martha Hohly Wiest, Louie Davison and 
Ella Birdsall; “Melodie and Elegie,” for 
piano, by the same composer, played by 
Mrs. M. D. Bentley; three lieder of Ru- 
binstein and Tschaikowsky, sung by Mrs. 
George Perry Palmer, and Arensky’s “Sil- 
houettes” for two piancs, played by Mrs. 
Boris Ganapol and Mrs. Edwin Sherrill. 

E. H. 





Amendment to Tetrazzini Order 


An amendment was made January 16 to 
the order issued by Judge Lacombe in the 
United States Circuit Court, in New York, 
permitting Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini to sing 
in concert on condition that she deposit 
one-half of her earnings of $2,500 a con- 
cert pending a decision of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s suit for alleged breach of contract. 
The amendment provided that the fund cre- 
ated by these deposits should be regarded 
as security for damages that Hammerstein 
might sustain. 





_ Dr. Alfred von Bary, the ‘Dresden tenor, 
is to sing Siegmund and Siegfried in Ma- 
drid this Spring. 


SONCS BY 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S 5 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of her 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style. 

NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - + + - $0.60 

Has almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 
L°ANGE GARDIEN - = * = * © # © = -50 

French and English words. Somewhat after the 

French school. Mezzo or baritone. 


PQURQUOS JE T’AIME ' .40 
rench and English words. A very melodious song 
for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Etude 


ts) nds and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
oe take ‘eee monthly because 
nnot do without it. 
| ny Bene following is due to the fact that It 
is necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 
ou send us you receive in return during the 
east; 
Po of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 
1000 of, the brightest, brainiest musical 
articles, written by the world’s foremost 
musicians and teachers, and selected by ex- 
rts to make everything you do in music more 
frapirine, entertaining and instructive. 
Write mentioning ‘“‘Musical America’ and en- 
close five two-cent stamps for fine sample copy 
of “Etude” and our booklet ‘‘The Aim of the 
Etude.” 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RIDING HORSEBACK AID TO SINGERS 


It Helps the Breath-Control, Says Louise Barnolt, of the Montreal 
Opera—Demands of Recital Work Far Greater, She Thinks, 
Than Those of Operatic Stage—No Need to Go Abroad to 
Study 














SHAFT of sunlight imagine how delightful it was to sing in 


struck through the the open, with the sunlight and the woods 
skylight and illumin- and the water all around. Then, after a 
ated the trim figure hard morning's work we would ride or 
of a girl on horse; boat or swim. Open air and exercise and 
back. Excepting in ‘imging are complementary occupations, and 
this one spot, the the art:st who looks after her physical 
great expanse of the well-being will be a much better singer 
tanbark ridine rink than the one who does not. 
was shrouded in “How did it happen that | became a 
gloom, though it was ‘singer? It was entirely due to MusIcat 
mid-day. Here and AMeRica and Mr. Freund. I was living 
there, in the dis- Out West studying singing and longing to 
tance, could be seen make a great artist of myself, but hardly 
devotees of horse- knowing how, when, one day, I read an 
editorial by Mr. Freund headed, ‘To a 


back riding, taking a 
preliminary canter be- 
fore going to the 
park, or young girls 
and boys being initi- 
ated in the art. On 
the platform at one 
side of the rink were 
men and women waiting for their mounts, 
some looking as if they were born for the 
riding habit and others looking uncouth 
and strange in the trying costume. 

Cantering up to the dismounting plat- 
form, Louise Barnolt, contralto of the 
Montreal Grand Opera Company, which 
just closed its first successful season in the 
Canadian city, sprang lightly from the 
saddle and greeted me with the question: 
“Don't you like horseback riding? I love 
it.” 

And, as she talked, we walked over to 
the glass-enclosed room overlook'ng the 
rink and ensconced ourselves in comfort- 
able chairs. “While I love riding,” she 
went on, “I do not spend so much time here 
just for the sake of the pleasure it gives 
me. Horseback riding is a fine way to ac- 
quire breath-control, and more singers 
would know how to breathe if they devoted 
more time to riding, or to out-of-door 


Young Girl Out West.’ This brought mat- 























sports. Durin~ the winter about the only 
good exercise I can get is my riding. but ’ 
in the summer, though I study, too, I am 
out of doors all the time, riding, walking, 
boating, swimming, fishing, doing every- 
thing that helps one physically. 

“Last summer was a typical one. I had 


just been engaged for the Montreal Opera 
season, and so I went to Maine with Mr. 
Saenger for study. Every day we practised 
scenes from grand opera, for Orville Harr- 
old, the tenor, was there, as well as other 


Louise Barnolt at a Favorite Exercise 


ters to a focus and I immediately wrote 
him asking his advice. After some corre- 
spondence, I finally decided that I had suf- 


operatic stars, and sometimes we would ficient talent and voice, and came East and 
sing through an entire opera, minus of began my studies with Oscar Saenger. 
course, the choruses. Much of this was “I thoroughly believed, at the time I came 


out in front of the house, and you can’t East, 
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abroad to study, and I believe it just as 
thoroughly now. My experience with Mr. 
Saenger, who is a true American teacher, 
has showed me that the singer taught in 
America has just as much chance as the 
one with a foreign training. 

‘A thing that has surprised me is the 
attitude that the general public takes con- 
cerning song singers and operatic singers. 
As one person said to me when I told him 
that I preferred to be a recital singer and 
not an operatic star: ‘So you are only 
going to be a song singer!’ To my mind 
that person voices the attitude of the aver- 
age American and is entirely wrong. It 
requires a much higher art to give a song 
recital than it does to appear in opera. In 
opera one has costumes, scenery, a great 
orchestra to help; in other words, whether 
he sings well or not makes little difference, 
for the audience has these extraneous 
things to aid in the illusion. If one has a 
fair voice and good stage presence one can 


succeed in opera even through one be 
phlegmatic. 
“With recital work it is very different. 


The singer has nothing but a bare stage 
and piano to back her up, and the sense of 
illusion that plays so important a part in 
opera is entirely absent. Then, too, the 
program is not in one mood, as is the opera 
singer's role, but runs the entire gamut of 
moods. In one song recital program the 
the 


artist may have to express, with only 

aid of the voice, almost every shade of 
emotion known to the singer’s art. This 
calls for a good voice, a per fect vocal 
technic and imagination, and tne last 1s 
the greatest. To create a mood, to get it 


over the footlights to the audience, in a 
song recital, calls for intellect, for brains 
to study out the meaning, the message of 
the song, and for what I have called im- 
agination, the ability to find the soul of 
the song and lay it bare to the listeners. 

“I accepted an operatic engagement only 
for the sake of the experience. There is a 
routine that is a great help even to the 
recital singer. In addition, singing in opera 
makes it possible for the young artist to 
appear in great auditoriums and to make 
her début with as many extraneous aids as 
possible. Acting? It isn’t necessary, judg- 
ing from what we see on the operatic 
stage. While I appreciate as well as any- 
body that good acting is one of the great- 
est helps to a great operatic career, yet we 
see sO many stars who cannot act and yet 
have success, that I am a little pessimistic 
on the subject. 

“The American public is 
strict in its demands on the 
because it, with the artist, is developing 
the faculty of imagination. If the artist 
must paint mood pictures for his listeners 


getting more 
recital artist, 


so, too, must the audience be alert to see 
and appreciate those pictures. Conse- 
quently, American audiences are becoming 


more imaginative, more responsive and ex- 
acting every day. This is an age of spe- 
cialties, and the time is coming when we 
will no longer have operatic singers giving 
exhibitions of opera transplanted to the 
recital stage, but it is coming because the 
audiences are setting a higher standard 
and not because the opera star recognizes 
that there is an art of recital song singing. 

“T believe that the singer with the aver- 
age voice and a capacity for hard work will 
go further than the one who is especially 
gifted, but will not study—especially in 
recital. Along with work from the stand- 
point of vocal technic, it is necessary to 
develop a fine musical taste. And, above 
all, an understanding of humanity is neces- 
sary. The singer should not shut himself 
up and live only in his art, for if he does 
he will not reach his audiences. Neither 
must he claim immunity from the moral 


and other laws that apply to ordinary 
people. After all, a singer is only as great 
as his hearers think he is, and if he sets 
himself apart and fails to reach their hearts 
he fails. The greatest singer is the one 














Miss Barnolt on a Fishing Expedition in 
Maine with Her Teacher, Oscar 
Saenger—Mr. Saenger Is Shown Dis- 
playing the Results of His Skill with 
the Rod. 


who so understands humanity, who so feels 
the emotions of the ordinary man, who so 
places himself in that man’s place, that he 
can present, in his art, what appeals to the 
listener, not to himself.” 





Covent Garden Secures Amadeo Bassi 
for Twenty Performances 


Amadeo Bassi has accepted an offer for 
twenty performances from the management 
of Covent Garden for this Spring, and will 
be in London in May. He preferred this 
contract to an exceptionally fine one from 
the Colon Theater, Buenos Ayres, largely 
because it will permit of his passing some 
time at his home, near Florence, and in- 
specting the progress of various improve- 
ments which he is instituting on his estate. 
Among wie roles which Signor Bassi will 
sine in London are Johnson, in “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” and Angel Clare, 
in D’Erlanger’s “Tess,” which later he 
created when the —s was produced for 
the first time at the San Carlo, Naples. 


American Singers for Chicago Opera 
[From the Chicago Tribune.] 


Perhaps our next season, now apparently 
so happily assured, will offer us the really 
supreme art of Mme. Nordica, especially if 
German opera is to be presented. The men 
and women whose substantial public spirit 
has made the Chicago grand opera possible 
and successful have shown a strong sense 
of the importance of the achievement as a 
genuine community enterprise, to be made 
significant as a part of the broad social ex- 
pression of the city. It would emphasize 
this intention still more if, in this essen- 
tially American city, American singers of 
adequate rank, and especially those of high 
achievement, should be presented. 
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Drake School Orchestra Gives an 
Teachers and 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—The big benefit con- 
cert at the Auditorium last Friday evening, 
which heavily augmented the firemen’s 
fund, had as notable personages in the 
program Jeanne Korolewicz, Nicola Zerola, 
Alfredo Costa and Eleonora de Cisneros 
of the local grand opera company. 

Elizabeth Henrich, a talented pupil of 
T. E. Berger, will give a recital Sunday 
afternoon for the 25th anniversary of St. 
Church of St. 


Agnes Sodality of the 
Aloysius. 

Margaret Slattery, soprano, is holding 
three church positions, in the North Chi- 
cago Hebrew Congregation Fridays and 
Saturdays, St. Mary’s at early Sunday 
masses and St. Ambrosius at the later 
morning services. 


Theodore Sturkow Ryder recently pre- 
sented, for the first time in America, a nov- 
elty suite by Rene Baton, which was so 
successful it was immediately redemanded. 
She was also successful in “Chanson de 
eau” by Henri Lutz. During her recent 
sojourn in Europe Mrs. Ryder secured a 
number of musical novelties. 

Grace Madison, a pupil of Carl Voelke, 
sang the aria from Verdi's “La Traviata” 
as the soloist of the Chicago Gemeinde last 
Sunday afternoon at the North Side 
Turner Hall. 

Iva Bigelow Weaver, soprano, has been 
a favorite soloist at the Lake Forest Pres- 
byterian Church for several weeks past 
and is doing other substitute work. 

The Chicago section of the Council of 
Jewish Women gave a musicale on the oc- 
casion of its annual reception last Thurs- 
day evening at the Art Institute, the pro- 
gram being furnished by Walter Allen 
Stults, baritone, and Mrs. Truman Aldrich, 
Jr., pianist. Mr. Stults’s singing was en- 
thusiastically endorsed and the playing of 
Mrs. Aldrich was brilliant and effective. 
Marx Oberndorfer furnished most satis- 
factory accomnaniments. 

Jennie F. Johnson, contralto, of the 
American Conservatory, recently returned 
from a concert tour through the Middle 
West and will give a fecital at Des Moines 
on January 29. 

Bertha Beeman, a 
teacher of this city, 
with the Northwestern University, is 
spending the Winter in Berlin coaching 
with Alexander Von Fielitz, formerly as- 
sociated with the Chicago Musical College 


well-known vocal 
formerly associated 


and Dr. Edward Sachs. 

A unique and highly creditable enter- 
tainment was given last Tuesday evening 
at Association Hall, No. 153 La Salle 


street, in the first orchestral concert of 
the season under the auspices of the Drake 
School of Music. The program was given 
entirely by members of the school in a 
fashion that was at once as creditable as 
it was surprising, both in the matter of 
execution, strength of technic and solidity 
of tone, all reflecting upon the ability of 
the students and the sagacity of their pre- 
ceptor, Earl R.-Drake. The program opened 
with the march from Raff’s “Leonore” 
symphony. Ruth Gulliford played the 
Vieuxtemps Violin Concerto, No. 4, and 
the orchestra gave Berlioz’s overture, “The 
Roman Carnival.” Following Lillian Dixon 
Mozart’s Concerto in A Major (first 


gave 
movement), Ralph Michaelis gave two 
movements from Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
No. 2, and Ellen Munson gave the first 


movement of Rubinstein’s D Minor Piano 
Concerto. The final orchestral feature was 
Rubinstein’s “Toreador et Andalouse.” ‘I he 
only vocal contribution was the Gypsy 
Song from “Carmen,” given by Marguerite 
Ray. <A _ very interesting divertissement 
was furnished by the ensemble class wun- 
der the direction of Blanche Blood. The 
audience was large and appreciative. 

Mae Doelling gave an excellent piano re- 
cital at Kimball Hall last Saturday after- 
noon, assisted by Susan Drought, soprano 
M’ss Doelling is the possessor of a re- 
markable technical and musical equipment, 
whose playing never fails to interest. Both 
of the above-named artists are members 
of the American Conservatory faculty. 

A sincere compliment paid to a Chicago 


teacher was given a _ substantial setting 
Monday at the Chicago Musical College. 
when Andreas Dippel, general manager of 


the Chicago Grand Opera Company, heard 


Admirable Concert—News of the 
Conservatories 


Leonora Antoinette Allen sing and imme- 
diately told her teacher, Herman Devries, 
that Miss Allen could consider herself re- 
served for next season for a part in the 
operatic production of “Quo Vadis.” Miss 
Allen sang an aria from “Marielle” in 
French, the same aria for which she won 
the Diamond Medal of her graduating class 
at the commencement of the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Pupils of Karl Reckzeh gave a recital in 
Rehearsal Hall, College Building, last Mon- 
day evening. 

Saturday morning last, in the Ziegfeld, 
Chicago Musical College pupils provided a 
musical program, following the usual lec- 
ture by Harold B. Maryott. Those who 
appeared were: Alice Peterson, Elizabeth 
Harting, Lane Root, Walter Wright, Estelle 
Wahl, Willard Osborne, Ruth Hall and 
Hilda Erickson. 

The American Conservatory Students’ 
Orchestra will give a public concert at 
Kimball Hall Tuesday evening, January 
31, under the direction of Herbert Butler. 


Mrs. Harriet Hertz-Seyl, soprano, and 
Dorothy Lynch, violinist, will be the so- 
loists. 

Francis Macmillen, the distinguished 
young American violinist, together with 
Gino Aubert, pianist, and Emma Patten, 
soprano, entertained the members of the 


Evanston Country Club last Saturday eve- 
ning with a charming program delightfully 
rendered. Miss Patten, a brilliant young 
American fresh from conquests, musically, 
in Paris and London, made a most pro- 
nouncedly favorable impression at her Io- 
cal début, not only by her delightful dic- 
tion but her beauty of tone and interpreta- 
tive valuations. 

‘Gustave Holmquist, the well-known Chi- 
cago Swedish basso, who has been spend- 
ing this winter studying with Jean de 
Reszke in Paris, has been a popular singer 
as a soloist of the recitals arranged by Gil 
Blas. The many friends of Mr. Holmquist 
in this city will be gratified but not sur- 
prised to learn of his success abroad. 

The Chicago impresario, Frederic Sh’p- 
man, who made such a remarkable record 
with the concert tour of Mme. Nellie 
Melba, has started out equally well in his 
season projected for Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica. The season which was inaugurated 
in Washington last week under distin- 
guished auspices more than realized his 
most sanguine expectations. 

Messrs Frazze & Lederer, Chicago the- 
atrical managers, recently offered Enrico 
Caruso thirty appearances in operatic con- 
certs for Western cities, Mexico and Cuba, 
guaranteeing $3,500 a night, or a gross of 
$105,000 for the tour. As it is generally 
understood the distinguished tenor re- 
ceives $2,500 for his performances at the 
Metropolitan opera this offer certainly ad- 
vances his fee most appreciably, but is 
characteristically Chicagoan. 

Francis Macmillen, the great American 
violinist, will be heard in recital at the 
Studebaker Theater Sunday afternoon, 
February 5, under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann. Mr. Neumann an- 
nounces also that he has at last succeeded 
in convincing Enrico. Caruso that the Chi- 
cago public wants to hear him in concert. 
A contract was signed and Signor Caruso 
will sing at Orchestra Hall Sunday after- 
noon, May 14. 

Marion Green, the basso cantante, is just 
back from a concert tour through North 
Dakota that was as successful as usual. 
Mr. Green has a happy faculty as a re- 
peater, one good engagement not only de- 
serving but winning another. All of the 
bookings of this last tour were repeated 
engagements. ag 





King Manuel an Organist 


Lonpon, Jan. 21.—It is a fact not gen 
erally known that the deposed King man- 


uel, of Portugal, is a talented organist. 
He has demonstrated his ability by play- 
ing on a cathedral organ near his new 


home at Richmond. The boy-king recently 
went to Wood Norton to hear a recital 
by Ivor Atkins at which the program was 
chosen by Manuel himself. After the re- 
cital Manuel played Handel's “Harmonious 
Blacksmith.” 





Dr. Ludwig Willner has been winning 
new triumphs in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. 
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PITTSBURG MALE 
CHORUS IN CONCERT 


Charles Heinroth Called in as Di- 
rector as Illness Keeps James 
Stephen Martin at Home 


Pittsspurc, Pa., Jan. 23—The Pittsburg 
Male Chorus gave a most enjoyable con- 
cert last Wednesday night in Carnegie 
Music Hall for the benefit of the Holman 
under the auspices of the Wom- 
Society. On account of the 
Stephen Martin, 
Charles Heinroth, 
Carnegie Institute, 


fund 
en's Southern 
illness of James 
ductor of the chorus, 
director of Music of 
a most admirable man- 


con- 


R. I. The last-named engagement was 
with the Martin-David Concert Company, 
a new organization which consists of Fred- 
eric Martin bass; Mrs. Sarah Martin, so- 
prano; Annie Louise David, harpist, and 
Walter David, impersonator. 








TENOR FONTAINE, OF 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA, 
A FINE “ RODOLFO”’ 











EW ORLEANS, Jan. 13.—One of the 
best pertormances of Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme” ever given here was that of last 
Thursday, sung by M. Layolle’s company 
of French artists. The particular star was 
Charles Fontaine, the fort tenor of the 
company, who sang 
Rodolfo with such 
consummate art as 
to rouse the opera 


BUSONI ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


His Playing Awakens Impressive 
Demonstration—Zach’s 
Fine Conducting 
St. Louis, Jan. 21.—A veritable triumph 
was scored by Ferruccio Busoni, the Ital- 
ian pianist, at the ninth pair of Symphony 
last and this afternoon. 
been a number of 





concerts night 
There 
tions made over artists this year and pre- 
viously, but have St. Louis audi- 
ences acclaimed an artist as they did Bu- 
soni at both of his appearances. His first 
number, the Liszt Concerto No. I, was 
given with great feeling, and the orchestral 


have demonstra- 


seldom 


bers which Mr. Busoni gave. Here again 
he demonstrated his complete mastery of 
the piano and his rendition of all three 
was heartil; applauded. For the evening 
encore he gave a “Rigoletto” transcription 
and for the matinée the familiar Schu- 
bert’s “Erkonig.” 

Mr. Zach paid a tribute to the composer- 
pianist by playing his “Lustpiel Overture” 
for the opening number. It was well 
played. The “Don Juan” Symphonic poem 
of Richard Strauss, new to St. Louis, cre- 
ated the greatest impression, however, and 
the audiences were quick at both perform- 
ances to reward Mr. Zach with great ap- 
plause. The men seemed to have been in 
the very best of form for this number and 


also for the final one, Liszt’s “Mephisto 
Waltz,” given with much charm and bril- 
liancy. 

M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, 


has been spending a few days here. He 
returned to New York this evening. 


Bm. W. U. 





Mrs. Saltzmann Stevens in Madrid Opera 


conducted and in rou ¢ 

: :; habitués to a high 
ner. The chorus responded readily to raat t >, 
Mr. Heinroth’s baton with splendid shading pitch of  enthust- 
MY. einrotn s baton with splendid shading asm. Mr. Fontaine 


and body of tone. Traditional Indian 


: controlled his big, 
songs, arranged and harmonized by Carlos 


brilliant voice in a 


Troyer, included “The Gre: ain Prayer” 

aad Veive San ‘Dan ™ ‘Th x? - gor ty ne 

c - «a < Pe. - > wy 

yarts were splendidly ~ yr b " Frederick manner. The young 
> > Ss 4 > 

I I b & OY € Cc tenor, now: only 


: ye. 3s 1 T. Beddoe, ) ied . 
Cutte umuel T. Beddoe, tenor, carrie thirty years of age, 





the obligato in “Serenade” by F itzhigh and has made a _pro- 
it had to be repeated in response to an in- i. - d impression 
sistent encore. In Beethoven’s “Creation owe tar ‘this verete 
Hymn” Edward Vaughan, tenor, and in as = 
hag ete ag tility in singing 
Hammond’s “Lochinvar” Thomas Morris, Charlies Fontaine with unusual con- 
bass, and Mr. Truxall, baritone, sustained . , yer sate aes 
adie ont - > viction such roles 

the solo parts with spirit and dash. Bull ie 7" + . “we: 
errs : = 99 as Raoul (“Huguenots”), Sigurd (“Sig 
ard’s “The Monk of the Mountain” had a  . pe d ne - 
urd”) and Des Grieux (“Manon”). He 1s 


John A. Hibbard tak- 
splendid group of 
Hollis E. Dav- 


charming rendition, 


; selgi é is a fir 
ing the bass solo. A Belgium, and 1s - 


Brussels Conservatory. 


a native of Dinant, 
prize pupil of the 





oe also — os by eos At Covent Garden he created the role of 
enny, who is one ot Pittsburg’s coming Sateien te the Deki ‘ oM Kirkby: 
baritone soloists, Clifford Wilkins, Louis L a a a oe Tih 

M. Kennedy and Will.am H. Rhodes, Jr. — Be 

Mrs. Winifred F. Perry, contralto, was the 


Ashley Ropps Sings in Allentown 


Ashley Ropps, a young baritone who is 
rapidly making his name known in the East, 


assisting soloist. She is the solo contralto 
of the Christ Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She sang two groups, including “Secrecy” 


by Hugo Wolf, and “The First Promise” by was one of the soloists in Handel's “Mes 
Urieg. with artistic interpretation. In the —§ gjah” with the Allentown Choral Society re- 
second group Jensen's “Lehn Deine Wang cently. As in his Worcester appearance in 
an Meine Wang” and Strauss’s “Serenade” the same work, especial mention was made 
were given excellently. Mr. Davenny ap- of his great dramatic ability and the ro- 


peared also as violin soloist. Edward bust quality of his voice. In these days of 
Nz apier at the organ and Jackson Edw ards poor enunciation a singer whose words 
at the pi ino contributed much to the suc- can be understood is an exception and the 
cess of the concert. The chorus gave a praise which Mr. Ropps won because of 
similar concert at Homestead the follow the clarity of his text speaks well for his 
ing evening. E. C. 3. future as an oratorio singer. The enthu- 


siasm of the audience amounted to an ova 
tion. 


Annie Louise David Plays Many Times 
in January 


San Francisco Grateful to Tetrazzini 


Annie | ouise David, harpist, has had a 
busy season since the Winter's music be- SAN Francisco, Jan. 19.—As a souvenir 
gan and no time has been more occup‘ed of her singing in the streets of this city 
than the past few weeks. On December on Cnristmas Eve to a throng of many 
25 she played at two services; December thousands, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini to-day 
26, at a private musicale in New York; _ received an engraved gold tablet, presented 
the 31st in Boston, and January 3 in New bv Acting Mayor Kelly, in the presence of 
Haven; the 7th in New York, the 13th, a 5,000 persons. The plate is made of Cali 
recital at Amherst College; the 17th, in fornia gold. After she had accepted it 
East Orange; the 2oth, in New York; the Mme. Tetrazzini sang “The Last Rose of 


22d, in Brooklyn, and the 26th in Westerly, Summer,” and was cheered to the echo. 
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accompaniment could not have been bet- 

ter. Mr. Zach accompanied masterfully. Maprip, Jan. 21.—The American singer, 
Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Zach Mrs. Saltzmann Stevens, made her début 

permitted an encore, which Mr. Busoni here in “G6tterdammerung,” and, in spite 

played both afternoon and evening. A_ of the fact that German opera falls un- 


gratefully upon Spanish ears, scored a gen- 
uine success by the power and beauty of 
voice and her artistic delivery. 


consisting of “Ballad in G 
in F Sharp Major” and 
were the num- her 


Chopin group, 
Minor,” “Nocturne 
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din PRESS NOTICES 
Kathleen Howard has her own concep- 
tion of the réle of Carmen. She accent- 
uates her insistence on freedom. ... Her 
impersonation has unusually impressive 
features, among them her subtle seduc- 


PRESS NOTICES 
We have at last, in Miss Howard, a 
Carmen who succeeds in creating the il- 
lusion and carrying out the composer's 
intention To this is added, what is ex- 
tremely favorable for Carmen, a somewhat 
tone- 


foreign appearance and the dark ieee ye a a 
color of her glorious deep contralto. Miss tion. Her dance was the most effective 
Howard presents a vividly life-like por- we have ever seen. Aided by the beauty 
trait of Carmen’s character, at once fas- and correctness of her costumes, her per- 


cinating and repelling.—Darmstadter Zel- forinance rises to surpassing heights.— 
Metzer Zeitung (translated). 
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Appeare ed with great success in principal European cities, season 19 
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MEN, WOMEN AND BARBARISM ’ 

Alexander Lambert, according to an account of his 
words to a representative of MusicaAL AMERICA, given 
in the issue of January 21, declared that music issstill 
in a barbaric state in this country; that it is likely to 
continue so as long as it has to depend entirely upon 
women for its support, and that it is, after all, the men, 
and not the women, who do the great things in music. 
Mr. Lambert said further that until men in America 
can be made to interest themselves in music we are 
going to remain powerless to cultivate that sort of 
musical atmosphere that exists in Europe and which 
is the irresistible attraction that draws our students 
abroad instead of allowing them ‘to complete their 
education at home. 

This is, indeed, a bundle of challenges. What are 
the “great things” in music? Is it true that music in 
America depends entirely upon women for its support? 
Have not American men interested themselves in it, 
and are they not doing so in increasing numbers? Do 
we want in America the “sort of musical atmosphere 
that exists in Europe?” 

As to the “great things” in music, these are pre- 
sumably meant to be the great works of music, sym- 
phonies and operas perhaps. These, it may readily 
be granted, from everything that the world has to 
show, are the work of man. In a country where the 
musical life has long been implanted and has matured 
through many generations it may be that the only 
“great thing” left to do is to produce such symphonies 
and operas. 

But what about a country just emerging from the 
pioneer stage of civilization as regards art? Are there 
no “great things” to do for music in such a country 
beside the creation of musical works, which the country, 
as a whole, does not understand even when it has 
them? 

Is it not a “great thing” for women throughout the 
country to bend their unceasing energies to the task 
of musical education, to the establishing of festivals, 
the studying of musical history, the bringing of artists 
to their cities or raising thousands of dollars in prizes 
for native composers, to the end that their sons and 
daughters shall be musical, even if their husbands are 
not? 

If this is a sign of America being in a “barbaric 
state” musically, then it is devoutly to be wished that 
barbarism may flourish! 

That the country’s music depends entirely upon 
women for its support requires greater proof than the 
mere assertion affords. 

It is in truth a crude stage where the husband is 
willing to “hand his wife five dollars with pleasure, 
but begs her not to insist upon his going along” to 
the symphony concert. But it is retarding to Ameri- 
can musical life to keep on affirming that this is the 
case universally, when, as a matter of fact, it is chang- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity in a great number of 
communities that are taking up the cause of music, 
and in other places is the reverse of true. Even the 


ify 


it 


man who gladly gives his five dollars to his wife in 
this spirit is doing a vital thing for the cause of music, 
for the musical activity which that five dollars goes 
to support is the necessary step toward an entirely 
different condition of affairs for the following gen- 
eration. 

Mr. Lambert further ignores the enormous amount 
that is done in the cause of music in America by men— 
genuine music lovers—who do not flaunt their patron- 
age of art and who give in the aggregate enormous 
sums of money for the support of musical enterprises 
and for the education and support of young artists 
and composers during the early stages of their careers. 

There is also to be remembered the work of such 
men as Major Higginson, of Boston; Mr. Stoeckel, of 
Norfolk, Conn.; Mr. Burnham and Mr. Ripley, of 
Chicago, who did so much for Theodore Thomas, and 
many others of their kind, true devotees cf musical art, 
who, like wonder-working magicians, have entirely 
transformed the aspect of matters musical in various 
parts of the country. 

Left untouched also is the fact that there is such 
an enormous number of young men in America who 
are now devoting themselves to the study of music, 
so many more than the previous generations afforded. 

It is net particularly important, one way or the 
other, that these young men have part of their. training 
abroad. With extremely few exceptions, they all _re- 
turn to America and contribute to the masculine talent, 
interest, and ability of the country. 

Yet, in the face of this unprecedented activity to- 
ward musical civilization, an activity such as was never 
before witnessed in the history of the world, Mr. 
Lambert is able to say that, as regards music over 
here, he is a confirmed pessimist. 

As to the much bandied question of “atmosphere,” 
our greater centers in America have all that is needed, 
and have it, fortunately, in a condition devoid of some 
of the undesirable aspects of atmosphere in the Old 
World. For a young person to wish to have some 
European experience is natural and laudable. The 
experience will be broadening, if it does nct take him 
too young and keep him too long. For one who has 
had this experience and who has the choice between 
basking in the history-haunted influences of the Old 
World, or sharing the vigorous upbuilding of the new, 
the desirability of the choice of the former course is at 
least cpen to discussion. 

In tegard to the man and woman question, the 
musically unevolved men of the present generation may 
be very grateful for the fact that, while they are at- 
tending to the necessary industrial upbuilding of the 
country, the women are taking thought and initiating 
action for the country’s musical future. 





August Spanuth, summing up in Die Signale the 
European musical harvest of 1910, finds it not greatly 
impressive. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible, and is for several 
years likely to remain so, to compare the American 
achievements of the year with the European. 

Practically everything that is composed in Europe, 
and which rightfully has any claim on public attention, 
is at once heralded to the world. What American 
composers achieve has a period of obscurity before 
a period which is growing progressively somewhat 
less, it is true, owing to the increasing interest in 
American works. America will not be wholly awake 
musically until every work of commanding ability 
and dignified dimensions shall be performed within 
the season of its completion. When that comes about, 
and the time is not very far distant, America will truly 
have an awakened musical life which no traffic of im- 
portation alone can give it. 

The judges of the Metropolitan Opera contest for 
American composers have undoubtedly become aware 
of new works which will, sooner or later, become 
known. The judges of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs’ competition will have had a similar ex- 
perience with orchestral, chamber music and vocal 
works. Probably a greater amount of work is done 
outside of these competitions than within them. 

The significance of the American output for the year 
1910 is at present something wholly undetermined and 
undeterminable. It would be of great interest to 
know what history will show it to be in comparison 
with the field somewhat disappointedly surveyed by 
Herr Spanuth. 








The New York Sun in an editorial of recent date tells 
of certain operas which have been sung in English in 
the years from 1794 to the present time, and urges the 
failure of the movement to gain real ground as the 
proof of its futility. 

Once more let it be said that opera in English can- 
not be a truly vital feature Of American musical life 
until the composing cf operas in America becomes as 
common as-the composing of songs, and the cperas 
themselves are created in the spirit of American life 
for the American people. 


When this comes about it would be as absurd to sing 
such operas in a foreign language as it is absurd now 
to drag some of the ancient operatic texts over into 
an English, which, the more faithfully it represents 
them, gives but the more cause for ridicule. 





Is the world “still interested” in Richard Wagner? 
Watch it pounce on those memoirs when they appear! 





The “N. Y. World Almanac.” 


That extraordinary compendium of useful and valu- 
able information, the “World Almanac,” in its issue for 
1911, which has just been published, contains a new 
feature, in the way of a complete review of the prin- 
cipal musical events which took place in the season 
of 1909-’I0. 

This in itself shows the growing importance of the 
musical life of the country in the estimation of men 
whose duty it is to make a record of the principal ac- 
tivities of our people. 

This review of the musical season is, however, only a 
single feature of the mass of information of all kinds 
for which the “World Almanac” has long been distin- 
guished. 

One strong characteristic of this publication is that 
it has become accepted for its impartiality, as well as 
reliability, and so it is to be found on every desk where 
there is occasion for a reference work which is con- 
cise, and which answers to every possible demand that 
can be made upon such a publication. 








PERSONALITIES 














Kathleen Parlow, the Violinist Who Is Now Touring 
America 


Here is the opinion of Kathleen Parlow, the violin- 
ist, as to the place technic should hold in the ar- 
tistic equipment: “Technical difficulties should not ex- 
ist for the public player. The public is not interested 
in displays of technic; it is interested in the result 
achieved. I really never think of technic in the concert 
room. If I did I don’t think I could play at all. Cer- 
tain parts of my training have been easier for me per- 
haps than for other violin students. I have very long 
fingers, and they seem to lie naturally on the strings. 
However, of course, I’ve had lots of hard work to do. 
But I can’t see that this work interests the public, and 
I try to keep all suggestion of it away from the concert 
room.” 


Beecham—Thomas Beecham, the English impresario, 
has been tremendously cast down by the failure of his 
operatic experiments in London. “Get an elephant to 
stand on one foot on the top of the Nelson column and 
you will draw a much larger crowd than twenty-five 
‘Salomés,’” he remarked ruefully in a recent interview. 


Tetrazzini—“She came. She sang. She conquered. 
A fat little woman in a ridiculous gown with a person- 
ality that bridges the fcotlights and a voice like the roll 
ot liquid pearls on a celestial stairway.” That is the 
way a California critic described Mme. Tetrazzini when 
she made her recent reappearance in a concert in San 
Francisco. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar’s triumph as the Goose 
Girl in “K6nigskinder” has not satisfied her and she 
Says now that she would like to sing the King’s Son in 
the same opera. “The character has sunk into my con- 
sciousness,’ she says. “It is medieval, mystic, roman- 
tic and spiritual. I can feel it. I would love to give it 
expression in my own way and I shall hope I may have 
the chance. On the dramatic stage actresses have done 
similar things. Why shouldn’t I in opera?” 


Hutcheson—Ernest Hutcheson is the possessor of a 
letter from Madame Seraphine Tausig (widow of the 
lamented pianist, Carl Tausig, herself a musician of 
note), in which she writes that Hutcheson’s playing re- 
minded her very strongly of her late husband’s, more so 
than that of any other pianist. Carl Tausig, who was 
born in Warsaw, Poland, in 1841, and who died at 
Leipzig less than ‘thirty years later, had a meteoric ca- 
reer as a virtuoso, and, in spite of his youth, was con- 
sidered in his day the worthiest rival of Liszt and Ru- 
binstein, then at the height of their fame. 


Bassi—Amadeo Bassi is making a collection of pen- 
nants of the different American cities in which he is 
singing this season. He already has those of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis and St. Paul, and plans to deco- 
rate his Summer home at Riccione, near Rimini, with 
these and a large American flag, already ordered. 
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DELUGE OF TRIBUTES 
FROM “’FRISCO” UPON 
GERVILLE-REACHE 

















Mme. Gerville-Réache in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco 
San Francisco, Jan. 11—Mme. Ger- 


ville-Réache, who was Hammerstein’s star 
contralto in New York, made her first ap- 
pearance in San Francisco, when she sang 
to an audience of 3,000 at Dreamland 
Rink, her concert being a special feature 
of the recent California teachers’ conven- 
tion. “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“The Prophet,’ was the opening aria. The 
“Habafiera,” from “Carmen,” was given as 
an encore; Gyula Ormay, of this city, 
playing the piano accompaniment. Two 
songs in English were next offered, Har- 
riet Ware’s “Hindu Slumber Song” and 
“Kathleen. Mavourneen,” and in the Ger- 
man group that followed were Schumann’s 
“Ich Grolle Nicht,” and Schubert’s “Der 
Erlkénig.” The local critics attested their 
delicht in the singer -in ecstatic terms. 
Here are some of the adjectives they ap- 
plied to Mme. Gerville-Réache’s voice: 
“Full, deep, beautiful, rich, expressive, 
great, rare, wonderful, smooth as tone of 
a ‘cello, heart warm, blood-red, womanly, 
best contralto heard in San Francisco in a 
decade.” And here are some of the de- 
scriptives they applied to her art and per- 
sonality: “Sympathetic, effective, replete 
with understanding, versatile, dramatically 
powerful, wonderful, and verious others 
of similar intent. All of Mme. Gerville- 
—* numbers were applauded to the 
echo. 





Charles Manners and his wife, Fanny 
Moody, are said to have made a snug little 
fortune out of their English opera com- 


panies touring the cities and towns of the 
Provinces, despite the fact that their short 
London seasons, have never been a financial 
success. 





Is Popular Taste in Music as Bad as 
President Lowell Said? 


{Editorial in Boston Traveler.] 


Because there is more bad music, more 
ragtime, played and sung now than there 
was thirty years ago, it does not follow 
that the popular musical taste is any the 
worse. Amer'cans to-day have the oppor- 
tunity to hear far more music, both good 
and bad, than thev did a generation back. 
If the amount of good music produced 
and the number of those who enjoy listen- 
ing to it have increased in equal propor- 
tion with the increase of poor music and 
its hearers, American taste cannot be said 
to have degenerated. Think of the won- 
derful music that is listened to with de- 
light by tens of thousands in this country 
to-day that thirty years ago could not be 
heard without a trip to Europe. Are our 
great opera houses and our great orchestras 
merely the result of a fad of society? 
We do not think so. We believe that they 
find the root of their existence in a real 
and growing American love for what is 
most worth while in the realm of sound. 
No supply can exist for long unless it 
meets a demand. 





English Easy to Sing 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World] 


I must contend, from my own personal 
experience, that English, when properly 
studied, is next to Italian the easiest lan- 
guage to sing in for an English-born per- 
son, and if our English-speaking singers 
would devote the same attention to proper 
enunciation and diction in their own lan- 
guage that they do to foreign tongues we 
should not have to complain of the unin- 
telligibility of English as a language of 
song, or consider opera in English, as many 
do, a fantastic, impossible and unnecessary 
idea. 





Pan’s Cave in the Ortler Spitz 
By Lilian C. B. McAllister 


Deep-hidden in the green Tyrolean hills 

There lies a grotto, where the early mist 

Glowing with light, sun-warmed and purple-kissed, 
To crag and glen and the deep pool close clings, 
Till all the winds from all their wanderings 
Uplift the glistening veil in sportive play 

And toss its jewels to the utmost rim 

Of summer. 


Here in old forgotten days 
Clear-fluted notes awoke the woodland dim— 
The haunt of Walla fair; and oak and elm 
Stirred with enchanted life. Adown the glade 
Pink-flushed with tender blossoms of the May 
Sped the young nymph with footstep like the dawn 
And leaped the merning silver of the rills; 
While satyr, faun and dryad swift obeyed 
Pan’s call for frolic dance and roundelay. 


Now gone the sylvan minstrel of those days 
And all the forest things have crept away, 
And hushed are all rude sounds. he very trees 
Whisper their old-time secrets; and the breeze 
Blows soft o’er scented blossom-cup and fern. 
Through twisted roots the restless waters fall 
From rock to rock, and trickle over cool 
Dark mosses, fragrant-rooted, clinging close 
To gnarl and stem in shadowy-creviced wall. 
The leaves upon the surface of the pool 
Reflect the dying sunset’s after-gleam 

And in the cloistered silence move and dream 
Of wind-stirred branches. 


Still in music here, 
Music that lingers on the charmed ear 
Like far-off voices from the happy skies; 
Music that lingering sighs, and sighing dies! 











BISPHAM AND OPERA IN ENGLISH 








EGARDING David Bispham’s_  well- 

known enthusiasm for the use of the 

English language in singing, an admirer 
writes: 


“An artist of his capacities and one who 
has proven himself before the public in 
the most exacting réles and programs has 
earned and won a right to theories of his 
own. This Mr. Bispham maintains in the 
face of the critics’ scoffs or neglect. It 
seems fair to enter a protest in the bari- 
tone’s favor to the effect that an artist 
of Mr. Bispham’s caliber deserves naught 
but the most respectful treatment. Mr. 
Bispham maintains three points, namely: 
The importance of gocd singing in the 
English language, the artistic merit of can- 
tillation and the importance of helping na- 
tive composers,.to a hearing. These three 
points he manfully demonstrated in his first 
New York concert this season. 


“One cannot help admiring the way in 
which Mr. Bispham stands to his guns. 
Being descended from good Quaker stock, 
and therefore used to speaking when moved 
by the spirit, Mr. Bispham delivered his 
text at his concert in October before com- 
mencing his program. It was so exceed- 
ingly effective that it will bear quotation 
here: ‘But now, brethren, if I come unto 
you speaking with tongues what shall I 
profit you? Even things without life, given 
a voice, whether pipe or harp, if they give 
not a distinction in the sounds, how shall 
it be known what is piped or harped? So 
also ye, unless ye utter speech easy to be 
understood, how shall it be known what is 
spoken? For ye will be speaking into the 
air. If, then, I know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be to him a barbarian. 
What is it then? I will sing with the spirit 
oon will sing with the understanding 
also. 








practice. 


Aeolian Hall 





PIANO STUDENTS 


Should investigate the artistic music rolls for the 
PIANOLA, the METROSTYLE 
which have been made by such great authorities as 


Paderewski Chaminade 
Moszkowski Debussy 
Bauer Gabrilowitsch 
Busoni Carreno 
Strauss 


and other eminent musicians. 


They give the authentic interpretations of stand- 
ard compositions for the pianoforte. 


Playing one of these rolls is equivalent to a visit to 
the artist in his own home. 


These are of inestimable value in making clear the 
phrasing, accents, and tempi gradations, and fur- 
nish a standard for public performance and private 


Inquiries invited by the Music Roll Department. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


indications of 



































getting along 


daughter 


“How’s your 
with her music?” 

“Well, I haven’t heard the neighbors 
complain yet.”—Detroit Free Press. 

* . * 

The Virtuoso—He paid $4,000 for a 
W histler. 

The Drummer—Gee! You can get a 
Singer for about fifty dollars.—Brooklyn 
Life. 


“Do you think we have heard the worst 
of the discords in our party?” 

“Not yet,” replied the musical man. 
“Just wait till our glee club gets to prac- 
tising.”—Washington Star. 

* * . 

“I suppose, Jennie, you wouldn’t want to 
go to the concert Wednesday in your old 
hat?” 

“You dear thing. I couldn’t possibly 
think of showing myself in it.” 

“That’s what I thought, so I 

“What?” 

“Bought only one ticket to the concert.” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


* * 





‘ e-< 
Last Summer Gertrude Bryan, the prima 
donna of Henry W. Savage’s “Merry 


Widow” company, was fortunate enough to 
secure a little colored maid who was quite 
a treasure. The charming Sonia was de- 
sirous of having her travel with her this 
season, but Dinah was obdurate. For a 
long time she would not give a reason, 
but at last it came out. 


“l’se mighty skeered of dem vig injines, 
Miss Gertie,” she declared. 

“Why, you foolish girl, they can’t hurt 
you!” said Miss Bryan. 

“Maybe not, Miss Gertie, maybe not, 
but I don’t like dem nohow. When I was 
a little gal, way down near Richmond, we 
lived right close to the railroad. Dem 
bie injines used to come along shootin’ 
out sparks an’ hollerin’: ‘Sst, Sst! Ketch 
a nigger, ketch a nigger!’ An’ Lawdy, you 
jes’ ought to see me run. Ever since I’se 
been powerful skeered of dem injines, an’ 
you don’t ‘ketch dis yere nigger runnin’ 
round where dey is. Uh! Uh! I stays 
right here in New York, where dey isn’t 
nothin’ bigger’n trolley cyahs.” And she 


did. 
\ * + * 

“IT have been told,” said the confident 
performer, “that I make my violin sound 
like the human voice.” “Yes,” replied the 
candid friend; “but there are so many kinds 
of human voices.”—Washington Star. 

. ea 

The following are extracts from a music 
catalogue: “Trust Her Not’—for four 
shillings. “I Would Not Live Always’— 
without accompaniment. “See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes”—with full orchestra. 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming”— 
with illuminated cover. “There Was a Lit- 
tle Fisher Maiden”—in three parts.—Tit- 
Bits. 

* * * 


“Those people talked all the time you 
were playing. They couldn’t hear a note 
of your music.” , 

“That's all right,” replied the eminent 
performer. “My music prevented me from 
hearing their conversation.”—Washington 


Star. 
* * * 


“Oh, that my son should wish to marry 
a prima donna!” shrieked the proud, pa- 
trician mother. 

“Now, ma, don’t take on so,” beseeched 
the undutiful heir. “She isn’t really a 
prima donna; she only thinks she is.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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GOTSCH 


Solo ’Cellist 
CONCERT—INSTRUCTION— ENSEMBLE 


Head of ’Cello Dept. Conservatory of Musical 
Art, New York and Brooklyn 


Personal Address: 72 East 86th Street Telephone 4024 Lenox 


EDITH 


Chapman Goold 


SOPRANO 


2314 Broadway "Phone 1630 River 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
644 Madison Ave., New York, Tel. 5430 Plaza. 


ISABEL 


HAUSER 


Concert Pianist :: Season 1910-11 


Residence Studio, THE APTHORP, Broad- 
way and 7 St., New York 


Direction, Mrs. Paul Sutorius, 1 W. 24th St. 
LAMBERT 


MURPHY 


TENOR Oratorio of eet, Reetint 


Bencoumen® Oth Se. New R. — 
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BASSO CANTANTE 
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Teacher of Singing 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








A LHEME and Variations,” op. 3, for 

piano, by Carl Hauser, 1s a work 
which must take high rank in modern pi- 
anotorte compositions. The theme is in 
A tliat minor, “poco adagio,” of a somber 
and sustained nature. ihe composer has 
written nine variations of widely varied 
character, which are not disjointed, but 
tiow trom one to the other, preserving a 
striking unity throughout. the variations 
are a “Pastorale,” an “Allegro,’ two move- 
ments in brillant planistic style, an “Ada- 
gio’ in E major, an “Allegretto ° in heavy 
chord work, a charming “Vivace assai”’ in 
canonic torm. an “Andante con moto” in 
A fiat major, a “Piu mosso” in the original 
key, in wnich the theme is brought out by 
the left hand while the right hand plays 
some etfective passage work, continuing 
with a brilliant building up of the theme, 
going into a measure “sec. tative’ wh.cu 
leads into a final statement of the last 
eight measures of the theme in its origina! 
form. The work is interesting from the 
first to the last page and scholarly 1n its 
construction. lhe theme is individual in 
its harmonic conception and the variations 
likewise. It is essentially a work wiich 
will appeal strongly to the accomplished 
pianist seeking novelties. 

Two compositions, “Valse” and “Ber- 
ceuse,” for the piano, by Philip tiauser, 
opus 2, are excellent examples otf goou, 
sane wr:t.ng in these days of ultra-modern- 
itv. the “Valse,” in A flat major, opens 
with a pleasing subject which is made the 
burden of the first division, followed by a 
theme in F minor of much charm. the 
first subject returns and leads into the 
second part of the valse, an “Appassionato 
movement in E major, of melodic beauty 
and rich in harmony. ‘This subject is de- 
veloped and modulates to the or.g:nal theme 
in A flat. After the recapitulacion ot the 
iwo themes the composition is brought to 
a v.i.. ant close. The “Berceuse,’ which 
.» «yo weasure, is a delightful bit of mel- 
ody and pianistic in its setting. It pre- 
sents two themes sim.lar in character which 
are embellished with much taste and which 
have touches of inspiration in them. 

Of publications for the violin a set of 
“Ten Easy Teaching Pieces” are notewor- 
thy. They are by Carl Hauser, op. 2, an: 
range from the simplest “Birthday Greet- 
ing,’ “Romance,” “Moto Perpetuo,” etc., 
to a beautiful “Legend,” which requires a 
knowledge of the first three positions, at 


least, and a good singing tone. ‘Lhe other 
numbers in the set are “Lullaby,” “Evening 
Song,” “Dance,” “Kondino,’ “Barcarolle 
and “Gavotte.” A “Danse Espagnole”’ by 
A. Walter Kramer, op. 20, No. 2, is a 
good piece of violin writing along conven- 
tional lines. It is built on two subjects, 
the first a brilliant theme in A minor in 
lively bolero rhythm, the second a sus- 
stained melody in C major, first given out 
on the G string and then repeated with 
“double stopping,’ leading back to the orig- 
inal minor key. On the return the violin 
takes the accompaniment in some ingenious 
“stopping,” whiie the piano plays tne bo- 
lero tneme. A short coda built up ‘on the 
orig.nal bolero rhythm ends the work. Dr. 
Pv. riartman, whose oratorios have been 
heard in New York at various occasions, 
has an interesting “ Nachtsttick” ( Nocturne) 
tor violin, with piano accompaniment. The 
composition is more in the nature of a duet 
between the two instruments than a violin 
solo, but it conta.ns many beautiful mo- 
ments which raise it above medauocrity. 
[hat the composer is an oratorio writer 
can be seen at once by his use of the “quasi 
recitative’ throughout the work. It will 
appeal to the serious musician rather than 
to the dilettante. 

Six p.eces for the ‘cello, with piano ac- 
companiment, by Mark Skalmer will make 
usetul teaching material and suitable num- 


bers for ‘cello grouns. They are: ‘Medita- 
tion,” “Valse Lente” and “Melody,” op. 4, 
and a “Pastorale,”’ “Gavotte” and “Cradle 


Song,” op. 8 All are well conceived, and 
are cellomdss’g. Part.cularly charming are 
the “Pastorale” and “Gavotte,” the latter 
of which is distinctly melod.ous and 
sprightly. 


THEME AND VARIATIONS, in A Flat, for the 
Piano, by Carl Hauser, Op. 3. 

VaLse, for the Piano, by Phillip Hauser, Op. 2, 
No. I. 

Bercevuse, for the Piano, by Phillip Hauser, Op. 
2, oe 2. 

TEN Easy TeacuHiInc Pieces, for the Violin with 
Piano Accompaniment, by Carl Hauser, Op. 2. 

Dance EspaGNoce, for the Violin, with Piano 
Accompaniment, by A. Walter Kramer, Op. 20, 
No. 2. 

Nacutsttck, for the Violin, with Piano Ac- 
companiment, by Dr. P. Hartman. 


THREE Pieces For ’CeLLo, Piano accompaniment, 
by Mark Skalmer, Op. 4. 
MEDITATION, VaAtseE Lente, MetLopy. Three 


Pieces for ’Cellw. 
THREE Pieces For "CELLO, with Piano Accom- 
paniment, by Mark Skalmer, Op. 8. 
PASTORALE, GAVOTTE, CRADLE SonG. Published 
by gs Hauser, No. 1215 Lexington Avenue, New 
ork, 





The Librettist of “Don Quichotte” 


[From the New York Sun] 


Massenet’s new opera, “Don Quichotte,” 
was produced before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence at the Gaieté-Lyrique, Paris, recently. 
The libretto is taken from Jacques Le Lor- 
rain’s drama. Le Lorrain died six years 
ago, when his “Don Quichotte” was being 
played at the Victor Hugo Theater. He 
was a poor cobbler, and while mending 
shoes in his little shop in the Rue de Son- 
nerard wrote remarkable verses and stories. 
The editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
accepted a story of his for this great re- 
view, and sent Le Lorrain, who was ill, to 
the south of France. There “Don Qui- 
chotte,” a heroic drama in verse, was writ- 
ten. But the cobbler-author derived no 
benefit from his change of residence. While 
“Don Quichotte” was being applauded in 
Paris its author was at the point of death. 
He hastened the end himself by making 
a sudden dash for the capital, where he 
managed to arrive more dead than alive 
on the night of the last performance of his 
play. A few days later he died. His one 
important work, however, has now been res- 
cued from oblivion by Massenet. 





Munich’s “Ring” and New York’s 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 


But the casts at Munich can not vie 
with those to be heard at the Metropolitan. 
Indeed, the American swiftly discovers that 
certain impersonations which stand forth 
in dom:nant merit at Munich are familiar 
here, as in the case of the incomparable 
Mime of Mr. Reiss and his excellent David. 
But when the burdens of the performances 
fall, as they so often do, on the shoulders 
of the local Munich company, then we find 
that the only singer who measures up to 
the standards of New York is Mr. Fein- 
hals, who was once a member of our own 
company Why would it not be a good 
idea for the Metropolitan impresario, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, to send circulars through 
Germany inviting the grave and reverend 


Teutons to come over here and attend a 

real Wagner festival? Wouldn't they sit 
! 

up! 





An Appeal to New York Pride 
[Max Smith in New York Press] 


Now that New York actually has an or- 
chestra which can hope to compete with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which, this 
season, in fact, has achieved finer results 
than the visiting organization, the time has 
come, it would seem, when local pride and 
enthusiasm should come to the fore. This 
writer has always insisted that in art feel- 
ings of patriotism ought to plav no part. 
There is such a thing, however, as snob- 
bish reverence for what is alien and super- 
cilious disregard for what is indigenous. 
The best symphony orchestra this city has 
ever possessed ought to win the support 
and encouragement of every public-spirited 
citizen. And to maintain its present effi- 
ciency it is extremely important that no 
conductor inferior to Gustav Mahler should 
be- the musical helmsman. 


Getting Songs “Over the Footlights” 
[W. B. Chase in New York Evening Sun.] 





The most interesting lesson of all this 
week’s concerts, and last week’s too, in 
New York, is that while a song must carry 
words, the language in turn is only a 
vehicle for ideas. To “get it over the 
footlights” is to deliver, not words, but 
the meaning of the words. Whether or 
not Wagner in English reached unaccus- 
tomed listeners last week may have 
depended on the volume of full orchestra 
behind the voices. But that Schubert 
in French can be Schubert still, true 
German Lied with the merest touch of 
conventional polish for exhibition in 
the French salons, was proved to all in- 
telligent persons in Carnegie Hall at 
Tuesday’s all-French recital, to Richard 
Hageman’s noiseless piano accompani- 
ment, of songs and opera airs made elo- 
quent by Maurice Renaud. 
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A MODERN GERMAN 
PROGRAM BY MAHLER 


Pfitzner Overture and Conductor’s 
Own Fourth Symphony 
Given Hearing 


The patrons of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York were treated to an “all- 
modern program” at the society’s concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 17. The soloist was Bella Alten, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. ‘Lhe pro- 
gram, which might have been called an 


all-modern German program, was as fol- 
lows: 

Pfitzner, savectass, “Das Katchen von Heil- 
bronn”’ Major. 


Mahler, mphony No. 4 in G 

1, Recht Gemichlich: 2, In Gemiachlicher Beweg- 
nung; 3, Ruhevoll; 4, Sehr Behaglich. Solo 
art, Mme. Alten; Richard Strauss, “‘Ein Helden- 
eben,’’ Op. 40. 

The “Katchen von Heilbronn” overture 
provided one of the rare opportunities to 
be had in America of learning something 
of the unusual musical individuality of 
Hans Pfitzner. 

There are curious qualities in the music 
of this composer baffling to the analyst. 
Pfitzner is essentially dramatic, and it 1s 
possible that in writing this overture to a 
dramatic program—a sort of epitome of 
the whole drama—the composer has, per- 
haps, not kept sufficiently in v-ew a purely 
musical lucidity. 

The story of “Katchen von He lbronn” 
tells of a lady who was repulsed by a 
knight until it was announced to him in a 
vision that she was the daughter of the 
emperor. The overture sequentially treats 
of the spirit of knighthood, the idyilic ex- 
perience of Katchen, the knight’s vision, 
and ends with the music of wedd ng pa- 


geantry. 
In the music for this scheme Pfitzner 
shows himself from the outset laconic, 


trenchant and sophisticated. The opening 
is not particularly new, although some- 
what impressive. The little idyllic section, 
however, comes before one quite as a rev- 
elation. ‘lnis is as near as Pfitzner ever 
comes to simple sensuous leauty, and even 
this is somewhat above the earth. These 
are the upper leaves of the trees, these 
birds are flying high, and the glintings of 
light are of the upper air. The earth- 
bound mortal has to limber up his spiritual 
muscles to grasp this scene or it will escape 
him, and that is the secret with much that 
Pfitzner writes. He seeks the upper ether 
and is not particularly concerned to bring 
it down to earth for the benefit of others. 
One must be up and off with the composer. 

‘Lue vision music is preceded by a mood 
impressively mystical, but the music for 
the cherub’s announcement itself seems 
fragmentary and not altogether convinc- 


ing. Tschaikowsky seems to have come 
nearer to this exalted mystical mood in his 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” The end is bold in its dis- 
sonantal scheme, and ends with a climax 
of much power. 

Precisely what the baffling element in 
Pfitzner’s music is it is not easy to deter- 
mine. There is nothing of modern har- 
mony in his music, as understood by those 
familiar with the French school, to en- 
gage the attention of the hearer. But 
there is something curiously unexplained 
at almost everv moment. This lies partly, 
pernaps, in the peculiarly poignant and in- 
dividual themes which proclaim his orig- 
inality throughout. But beyond this it 
would appear that Pfitzner is the origina- 
tor of a dissonantal scheme having ele- 
ments that are quite new to musical art. 
These elements are entirely unsought, they 
appear to come about spontaneously 
through the new and pecul‘ar contrapuntal 
effects arising out of the kind of themes 
which the composer invents. 

This is fourth-dimensional music. Even 
in those portions of it which one does not 
at once there is which 


grasp something 
warns against its rejection. the music 
speaks at all times, even if, at moments, 


in a strange language. 

It cannot be said that the overture was 
grasped by the audience. It is not in the 
nature of things that a work into which 
so much intense and intimate thought and 
feeling have been put can be grasped by 
an audience having no special preparation 
for its understanding. It is to be wished 
that more opportunities could be provided 
to hear the music of Hans Pfitzner. 

Mr. Mahler conducted the overture with 
intelligence and sympathy. 

The Fourth Symphony of Mahler has 
been heard here before, when presented by 
Walter Damrosch several years ago. Its 
general subject matter is perhaps revealed 
by the poem of the old German folk-song 
which constitutes the text of the vocal solo 
of which the fourth movement consists. 
This is the old song, “Der Himmel hangt 
voll Geigen,”’ which, with a_ delightful 
naiveté, treats of the saints, evangelists 
and heavenly objects, with a whole-souled 
familarity in which there is no irreverence. 
Peter lends an eye to the dancing: the 
lamb, turned loose by St. John, gambols 
without fearing the snares of Herod; St. 
Luke slits the throat of an ox; the wine 
costs nothing, and angels bake all the 
bread. 

In the three movements preceding the 
setting of this song the composer sets 
forth certain musical ideas without per- 
mitting the publication of any descriptive 
program. These movements seem to pro- 
ceed largely in simple folk dance move- 
ments, with themes of primitive structure, 
with occasional touches of not very mod- 
ern modernity, and a few rather obtrusive 
outbursts, which are not the outcome of 
any logically developed climax. 

What, in all sincerity, can be said ot 
this symphony? What can be said of 
musical ‘ualities where none can be de- 
tected, and why should one go into detail 
concerning the orchestral mask, when there 
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is nothing behind it? With the most sin- 
cere search it seems impossible to find any- 
thing in this symphony, except a series of 


unrelated orchestral effects fairly clever 
as .ar as a knowledge of the instruments 
goes, but wholly superficial, and which 


have nothing whatsoever to offer the music- 
hungry spirit. 

The themes of folk character seem de- 
humanized, mere dry imitations of similar 
themes of a previous epoch. Nowhere does 
a creative force seize upon the current of 
the work and expand it with emotional ex- 
altation. There is abundance of orchestral 
cleverness throughout the work, but it 
seems all spent to no purpose, as the hearer 
is left unmoved. 


Mme. Alten sang the last movement ex- 
cellently, and left nothing undone to make 
the most of it. The movement, however, 
made no memorable impression except for 
a droll orchestral effect representing the 
bellowing of the slaughtered ox. Mme. 
Alten received flowers, and with the com- 
poser was recalled a number of times after 
the symphony. 

The first notes of “Ein Heldenleben,” 
following the symphony, fell like drops of 
water upon the thirsting desert. Mr. 
Mahler gave a magnificent reading of this 
great Strauss autobiography, which has at 
last become nearly as lucid to audiences as 
the “Tannhauser” overture. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 
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Carolyn Louise Willard 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—In spite of the fact 
that there was much opposition attraction 
Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist, had a 
large audience at her recent recital in 
Music Hall and the critical comment on 
her performance was interesting. Felix 
Borowski wrote: “Miss Willard is pos- 
sessed of a certain virility of style and 
touch which lent effective beauty to works, 
Seethoven’s variations in F and Brahms’s 
Scherzo in E Flat Minor. She was also 
heard to advantage in a group of Chopin 
pieces which she interpreted with musi- 
cianship and skill.” Eric Delemater said: 
“she gave a well balanced interpretation 
of Brahms’s E Flat Minor Scherzo and 
group of Chopin numbers. ‘lhe first, the 
Nocturn, op. 48, stamped her interpretation 


of the Polish master’s works with any- 
thing but the mawkish sentimentality too 
often affected. The pianist’s aim seemed 


to be a new reading with breadth and san- 
ity in the conception. As such the number 


was excellent and the remainder of the 
group bore out this idea.” Miss Willard 
returned early this week from Denver, 


where she has been spending the holidays 
with her sister. During her stay there she 
figured in a number of functions given in 
her honor. including one by the American 
Musical Society of Denver. She will give 
her next big recital in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 3. 


A Singer’s Unpleasant Experiences in 
St. Petersburg 


Judging by the account this artist, quoted 
in the New York Evening Post, gives of 
her experiences in St. Petersburg, one 
would think that singers can hardly be 
eager to go to Russia: 

“I sang in public 
the main object of 


once, but 
the Em- 


more than 
our coming, 


press, for whom we had letters from Ber- 
lin, fell ill—from eating ‘blimm,’ it was 
said, a cake made of oil batter, of which 


fond—and for weeks could 
or hear me. Added to this serious 
a still worse happened. I had 
paled somewhat, living a la Russe, in 
heated, unaired rooms, and my mother, 
th nking it would reanimate me, made me 
walk briskly in a fur-lined cloak. I did 
so, got over-heated, and I, who never took 
cold, got a bad sore throat in the frozen 


she was 
not see 
mischance, 


very 


Petersburg—the re- 
and every respect. 
one of Dante's 


fog called air in St. 
verse of saint in any 
It ever reminded me of 
sections of ‘Inferno,’ Dante, like myself, 
holding hell to be cold! ! 1 learned to 
know by the evil smell om rooms were 
bedrooms; divided into half by a wooden 
green silk covered screen, in front of 
which, never aired, double-windowed, and 
heated by a hot stove from outs:de, one 
was received. I, who have the misfortune 
to detect the decomposition of air, and al- 
wavs live by preference in a draught of 
fresh air, cannot describe what I have suf- 
fered all my life when in gas-lighted halls, 
in crowds of breaths and of reeking, steam- 
‘ng clothes, giving off their perverted va- 
pors, | have had to sing and smile through 
it all! I, whose appetite is taken away by 
the mixed odors of grand dinners, and who 
nave been made ill by the strong scent of 
tea-roses 





Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin’s Success in 
the Concert Field 


A very favorable impression was created 
in Richmond Hill, L. I. by Mrs. Adele 
Laeis Baldwin in her solo work in “The 
Messiah” last week. A large audience at- 
tended the performance. Mrs. Baldwin is 
the solo contralto in the Marble Collegiate 
Church on Fifth Avenue. She has sung 
four times as soloist with the Hahdel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, and has met with 
exceptional success in her concert and re- 
cital work, to which she is devoting more 
and more of her time. Mrs. Baldwin is 
considering an offer to tour the Pacific 
coast with the New York Trio and will do 
so if she can obtain release from her du- 
ties at the Institute of Musical Art for suf- 
ficient length of time. 





Opera Stars Who Enjoy Poker 


Marie Sammarco declares that, contrary 
to published reports, the fact that, as Jack 
Rance, the sheriff in Puccini's “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” he is supposed to bea 
desperate gambler, has iii no way increased 
his fondness for the American game of 
poker. As a matter of fact he has been 
a poker player for the last six years. Con- 
sequently Puccini cannot be held respon- 
sible for it, even if the three chief char- 
acters of his opera, Miss White (Minnie), 
Amadeo Bassi (Dick Juhnson) with Mrs. 
Bassi, and the sheriff do indulge in many 
a quiet game, even after a performance of 
the opera. Honors are about evenly di- 
vided, 

Festival will be held in Vi- 
Schubert house, 
formally 


A Schubert 
enna this year when the 
recently acquired by the city, is 
dedicated. 
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44 Fasanenstrasse 


Audience—Program by Dallas Club 


Datias, TEX., Jan. 16.—Un Tuesday, 
January 10, at the Columbian Club Au- 
ditorium, before a most appreciative au- 
dience, Walter J. Fried, violinist, gave the 
first of a series of four concerts. He was 
assisted by Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
pianist; Anna Hodges and Gladys Wallace, 
violinists, and Clarence B. Ashenden, bari- 
tone. The Sonata, op. 82 (new), by Hugo 
Kaun, was possibly the most musically in- 
teresting number on the program. It is 
made up of such intricate harmonies that 
one desires to hear it more than the once 
in order to unuerstand its beauty fully. 
Mr. Fried and Mrs. .MacDonald left little 
to be desired in its rendering. The Sere- 
nade, op. 56, by Sinding, for two violins, 
is always enjoyed, particularly the beauti- 
ful adagio movement. Miss Wallace, who 
played first violin, is a pupil of Mr. Fried. 
She has a charming personality and, with 
her already good technic, gives promise 
of a brilliant future. 

In the Bach D Minor Concerto, for two 
violins, Miss Hodges, another pupil of Mr. 
Fried, played the first violin, with breadth 
of tone and firmness. It is always a pleas- 


ure for a Dallas audience to see Mr. Ash- 
enden’s name on a program. In the first 
of two songs by Sidney Homer, “The 


Pauper’s Drive,” his full, rich, perfectly 
placed voice had full sway. He gave be- 
sides “To Russia” and was recalled to sing 
“Les Deux Grenadiers.” Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald was at the piano for the entire 
program. 

Thursday evening, January 12, witnessed 
one of the social events of the season when 


James E. Forrest, with a chorus of sixty 
voices from members of the Press Club. 
Between the first and second parts the or- 
chestra rendered “Delilah,” a most cred- 
itable overture composed by a Dallas man, 
Albert Dee. John Schonberger, violinist, 
and Clarence Ashenden, baritone, were 
participants. Part I] was a one-act musical 
comedy with books, lyrics and music by 
David E. Grove; Jr., of Dallas. Some of 
the music was excellent, especially a duet 
for soprano and tenor, “To Say Farewell,” 
and a solo for soprano, “When Love 
Shines in the Heart.” The cast was made 
up wholly of local talent, the chorus prin- 
cipally of members of Mr. Grove’s choir 
at St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church. 

The Dallas Club, late in December, had 
its first regular monthly entertainment of 
the season. The musical program, in 
charge of Harold Abrams, was given by 
Mrs. Sam Erskine, soprano; Joseph Ro- 
senfeld, violinist; Wilbur MacDonald, 
pianist; Harriet Bacon MacDonald, ac- 
companist. The aria from “Madama But- 
terfly” showed Mrs. Erskine’s true musi- 
cianship and temperament. No less ap- 
parent were these attributes in her group 
of three songs. Mr. MacDonald’s delicacy 
of touch was shown in both the “Caprice,” 
by Arensky, and “Hark! Hark the Lark,” 
Schubert-Liszt, while in the Ballade in G 
of Chopin he had full scope for all his 
powers, technic, breadth and temperament. 
Mr. Rosenfeld played some small things 
and then gave the last movement of the 
Bruch Concerto (G Minor) most creditably, 
ably assisted by Mr. MacDonald. 

H. B. M. 





MISS LEWYN IN DETROIT 





Pianist Appears as Soloist with Well- 
Known String Quartet 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 20.—On the after- 
noon of January 18 a concert was given in 
the Temple Beth El by the Detroit String 
Quartet, the assisting artist being Helena 
Lewyn, the young pianist. Miss Lewyn 
showed herself as capable an ensemble 
player as she is a soloist. Together with 
the quartet, she played Dvérak’s A Major 
Quintet, an exquisite work, but one which 
makes most exacting demands on the pian- 
ist. Miss Lewyn met these unflinchingly. 
She understands perfectly how to make the 
most of her opportunities without over- 
throwing the balance of the ensemble. 

As her solo numbers Miss Lewyn played 
Chopin’s G Minor Ballade, the Schubert- 
Liszt “Gretchen am Spinnrad” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Wedding March” and “Dance 
of the Elves.” Her reading of the Chopin 
was replete with emotional color, and its 
technical demands caused her no difficulty. 
The “Gretchen am Spinnrad” was a tri- 
umph of virtuosity, and her playing of the 
Mencelssohn made this hackneyed com- 
pusition sound new. The large audience 
received Miss Lewyn with every demon- 
stration of delight. 





Another American Girl Triumphs in 
Italian Grand Opera 


Rome, Jan. 21.—nhigh honors in Italian 
grand opera have just been won by another 
American girl, Stella Mette, of St. Louis, 
whose début in Genoa as Lola in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” was a success of impres- 
sive proportions. She sang with Signor 
Bovi, the impresario, conducting the or- 
chestra as a special mark of distinction 
to her. Signor Bovi, as well as the audi- 
ence and the critics, was warmly enthu- 
siastic over the girl’s work. She has a 
mezzo-soprano of wide range and purity, 
and is gifted, in the bargain, with beauty 
of face and charm of personality. Miss 
Mette’s talents were first brought to light 
about five years ago when Louise Homer, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, heard 
her sing in St. Louis. 


oe 





English Harpist in Charity Concert 


Marguerite Kirmse, an English harpist 
who has recently entered the concert field 


ir New York, and whose work has been 
much admired, played at a charity concert 
ac Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening ot 
iust week. 





Teresa Carrefio is to play in England 


next October and November. 


“Concert Prelude and Fugue” 


BALDWIN ORGAN RECITALS 





Interesting Programs Announced for 
New York City College Series 


Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the music 
department at the College of the City of 
New York, will begin his Spring term of 
organ recitals on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 29, at 4 o'clock. The program con- 
tains three movements from Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony, the Finale from the “Sym- 
phonie Pathétique” of Tschaikowsky, the 
Ff Flat Prelude of Bach, and shorter pieces 
by Merkel, Lemare, Schumann and Bossi. 
The composition of Bossi to be played is 
that composer’s most recent work, “Hora 
Gaudiosa,” and is dedicated to Prof: Bald- 
win. 

There will be a recital on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 1, by Prof. Baldwin, 
which is one of a series of thirty-five 
free recitals given in New York and vicin- 
ity by members of the American Guild of 
Organists. The program is a difficult one, 
and embraces German, English, American, 
Italian and French composers’ works. Bach 


is represented by the Prelude in E Minor. 


Choral Prelude, “Jesu, meine 
England by William Faulkes’s 
; America by 
our own Arthur Foote, by his “Nocturne,” 
op. 50, No. 6; Italy by M. Enrico Bossi’s 
“Theme and Variations” in C Sharp Minor, 


and the 
Zuversicht” ; 


and France by three short pieces, “Clair de 
Lune,” “Elfes,” “Pastorale,” by Joseph 
Bounet. The closing number will be the 


sonata by Julius Reubke on the Ninety- 
fourth Psalm, one of the greatest musical 
conceptions ever given to the world. Its 
composer, unknown to many music-lovers 
unacquainted with organ literature, was a 
remarkable genius, but his death at the 
age of twenty-four deprived the world of 
the maturity of his talents. 





Mascagni Sets Date for Suit 


Rome, Jan. 21.—February 6 has been set 


as the date for the trial of Mascagni’s suit * 


against Liebler & Co. because of their de- 
cision not to produce his opera, “Ysobel”’ 
in New York. A postponement is likely 
to be taken from that date, however. 
Eduardo Sonzogno, the Milan music pub- 
lisher, has joined Mascagni in his suit. 
The suit is for damages and also to ask 
the courts to free the opera from its 
American engagements, so that Mascagni 
may produce it wherever he I'kes. 





London critics reviewing the recent con- 
certs of Sousa’s Band say that Herbert L. 
Clark’s cornet playing is the best they have 
ever neard. 
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NEW STRAUSS WORK EXCITES CENSOR 





Objections to Part of Libretto of ‘‘ Rosenkavalier ’’—Kaiser’s Com- 
pliment to American Singers in Berlin Opera—Franz von Vecsey, 
Paul Reimers and George Fergusson Among the Concert-Givers 


of the German Capital 


Ber_in, Jan. 5.—The censor for the royal 
theaters at Vienna has filed an objection 
against’ several parts of the libretto of the 
second act of Strauss’s new opera, “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” The parts in question are 
rather erotically colored verses of the 
Hoffmannsthal fiction meant to character- 
ize the girls from the country. Director 
von Weingartner had offered to change the 
verses, but, according to a telegram from 
the Vienna correspondent of the B. Z. am 
Mittag, neither Richard Strauss nor the 
librettist, Hugo von Hoffmannsthal, had 
agreed to any alteration whatsoever. 

The Italian opera stagione in the Royal 
Opera t.ouse here, which is planned by 
General Intendant Count von Hiilsen for 
the Spring, is to be under the leadersh‘p of 
the Italian conductor, Arturo Vigna. Thus 
far the celebrated baritone Battistini has 
been engaged. Among other works “Er- 
nani,” “Un Ballo in Maschera” and “Rigo- 
letto” are to be produced. 

On New Year’s Day the German Em- 
peror presented the American members of 
the Berlin Royal Opera with his photo- 
graph bearing his personal signature. 

The conductors for the Bayreuth Fest- 
spiele of 1911 are to be Siegfried Wagner, 
Dr. Karl Muck and Kapellmeister Balling. 
Siegfried Wagner is to conduct a newly 


staged “Meistersinger,’” Dr. Muck. the 
“Parsifal” and Balling the “Ring des Nibe- 
lungen.” 


The general meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the stock company, Grosse 
Oper, on January 23, will not be convened 
for the purpose of proposing the liquida- 
tion of the company, as was generally sup- 
posed, but is simply intended for a modi- 
fication of the company’s object. Accord- 
ing to the statutes and the record of its 
foundir~ the company has for its object 
the building and management of an opera 
house on the building plot, Kurfirstend- 
arum 193-194, aS also the management of a 
restaurant and festal hall connected with 
the opera. The alteration intended is to 
consist in making the building and manage- 
ment of a boarding house (!) on the same 
premises the object of the company. In 
conformity with this alteration the name 
of the company is also to be changed. 


Performed Vernon Spencer’s Compositions 


Mme. Kirsinger, the Berlin music pa- 
troness, gave a musicale at her residence 
on New Year’s Day. It was devoted ex- 
clusively to the compositions of Emil Frey, 
the Swiss composer, and Vernon Spencer. 
they were represented on the program by 
piano pieces, songs and a trio for violin, 
‘cello and piano. Mr. Spencer’s songs 
were excellently interpreted by Mildred 
Faas, pupil of King Clark, and by the 
Swiss baritone, Dr. Piet Deutsch, who is 
also a pupil of Mr. Clark. Spencer’s “Du 
bist” was sung with such warmth and with 
so much finish that it had to be repeated— 
a rather unusual event at the musicales. 
All of Mr. Spencer’s songs were received 
with great interest and that gentleman was 
besieged with requests for the names of 
the publisuers.- Several songs by this 
American composer will be sung by George 
Fergusson at his next and third concert 
in March. 


On Tuesday evening Franz von Vecsey, 
the violinist, gave his second of this sea- 
son’s concert in the Beethoven Saal with 
the ass:stance of the pianist, Leonid 
Kreuzer. His program deserves publica- 
tion: 

Sonata in G Major for pianos and violin, 
brahms; Chaconne, for violin, Bach; Ada- 
gio, Spohr; Passacaglia, Handel-Thom- 
son: Sérénade mélancolique, Tschaikow- 
sky; Scherzo iarantella, \vieniawski; 
Rondo, Juan; “I Palpiti,” Paganini. 

As ever, the concert giver displayed a 
brilliant almost infallible technic and an 
exquisite. voluminous tone. But where 
was the profound absorption of the mate- 








George Fergusson, the Scotch-American 
Lieder Singer, Whose Recent Berlin 
Recital Added to His Prestige 


rial which alone can make a composition 
convincing? The violinist possesses a rare 
sense of judgment for dynamic effects 
which many of his hearers are influenced 
to confound with a depth of conception. 
As this so highly gifted young man grows 
older we naturally expect the musician to 
mature correspondingly with the violinist, 
the artist to gain predominance over the 
virtuoso. Thus far this has unfortunately 
not been the case with von Vecsey. It 
becomes more and more evident that we 
have here a young man whom nature has 
lavishly endowed with almost phenomenal 
gifts, but which has, up to now at least, 
denied him the personality without which 
a really great artist is not to be thought of. 
Most peculiar also is the difference in the 
quality of the violinist’s tone when playing 
the G or the D string, in contradistinction 
to the A or the E string. The character 
of his tone is nobler on the two lower 
strings. 

In the Brahms Sonata the concert giver 
was assisted masterfully by Kreuzer, and 
the rest of the program was ably accom- 
panied by August Gallner. 


Paul Reimers’s Lieder Recital 


Paul Reimers, the German lieder singer, 
gave a recital before a full house in the 
3echstein Saal on Thursday evening. 
This tenor is always certain to interest and, 
very frequently even, to charm his hearers, 
in spite of the undeniable shortcomings of 
his voice, in regard to both quality and 
range. His breath control, also, is by no 
means flawless. But the manner in which 


Reimers understands how to cover up these 
deficiencies is more than merely interest- 
ing—it is instructive. Nevertheless, a song 
like Schubert’s “Der Zwerg” represents an 
ungrateful task to a singer not possessing 
a mellow voice. All the intelligence in the 
world cannot awaken our sympathies for 
this song if tone beauty is lacking. Reim- 
ers also presented several new compositions 
by Hermann Wetzel, which were sung 
from the manuscript. Wetzel does not try 
particularly to be original and we often 
meet old friends in his compositions. On 
the other hand, however, our feelings and 
our sense of hearing are never jarred. 
Conrad V. Bos accompanied as _trust- 
worthily and as tastefully as ever, but at 
times his work seemed to me to be lacking 
in fluency. 

George Fergusson, whose fame as a 
lieder singer has been steadily increasing, 
gave his second concert of the season on 
the same evening in the Beethoven Saal. 
In the course of his steady progress as a 
concert singer Mr. Fergusson has ever 
made it a point to assist modern composers 
by the promulgation of their works. His 
program on Thursday evening was devoted 
exclusively to composers such as Hugo 
Kann, Manfred Gurlitt, whose songs were 
played and sung from the manuscript ; 
Georg Vollerthum and the concert giver’s 
admirable accompanist, Erich J. Wolff. | 
arrived in time to hear Fergusson sing the 
two last groups by Vollerthum and Erich 
Wolff. With rare musical conception and 
a tone production based on purely artistic 
principles Fergusson devoted himself to 
his praiseworthy task with a conscientious- 
ness and self-denial that do him the great- 
est credit. His enunciation and vocalization 
left little to be wished for and all cheap 
effects were carefully avoided. Taken all 
in all, I do not know when I have attended 
a more interesting concert. O. P. JACos. 


Czerwonky String Quartet Pleases Min- 
neapolis Audiences 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 21.—The Czerwonk, 
String Quartet gave its second concert of 
tne season at the Handicraft Guild Hall 
Monday evening before a good sized audi- 
ence. The work of the quartet showed a 
marked improvement over that of the first 
concert. The members all belong to the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and are 


musicians of high standing. ‘Lheir pro- 
gram Monday evening was entirely mod- 
ern, the principal number being the De- 


bussy quartet which was heard for the first 
time in this city. A quartettino by W. Po- 
gojeff was an interesting little number, full 
of color and life, and another number was 
a quintet by Richard Czerwonkv, James 
Bliss playing the piano part in brilliant 
manner. The quintet is full of melody and 
made a pleasing addition to the program. 
The quartet is planning an extensive Spring 
tour. E. B. 





Kathleen Howard to Create Two Oper- 
atic Réles in Germany 


Bertin, GERMANY, Jan. .16.—Kathleen 
Howard, the young prima donna-contralto 
of the Darmstadt Royal Opera, will create 
in January two new parts: Jacqueline, in 
“rzt wieder Willen,” music by Gounod; 
and Ascanio, in the little-known “Benvenuto 
Cellini” of Berlioz. The latter will be given 
as festival performance to celebrate the 
Kaiser’s birthday. It was arranged for the 
birthday of the Grand Duke of Hesse in 
November, but had to be postponed owing 
to the illness of Miss Howard. The di- 
rector of the opera searched Germany in 
vain to find a contralto able to sing the 
important part of Ascanio. 


Dinh Gilly to Sing at Covent Garden 


Dinh Gilly, baritone, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been engaged for three seasons 
at Covent Garden, London. He will prob- 
ably appear as Athanael in “Thais” and 
the Sheriff in “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 








HOFMANN'S FOURTH 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


His Program of Uneven Merit, 
but Pianist Plays 
It Superbly 


fourth time this 
afternoon of last 
tiofmann faced an immense audience in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and for more 
than two hours played as if inspired. His 


For the 
Thursday 


season, on 
week Josef 


program was, as usual, of uneven merit. 
It began with Mendelssohn's E 
lude and Fugue and followed this up with 
“Vecchio Minuetto”—a not par- 
interesting 
ven’'s “sonata Appassionata,” a 
group, including such 

the “Barcarolle,” the C 
the B Flat 


Minor Pre- 


Sgambati’s 
composition— Beetho- 
Chopin 
choice morsels as 

Minor Nocturne, 
Minor Scherzo and one of the 
seldom heard waltzes. In the last division 
there were Brahms’s G Minor Rhapsodie 
and his uninteresting Intermezzo in A, 
Schumann’s “Intermezzo” in B Minor and 
finally his “Symphonic Studies.” The con- 
cert was scheduled for half past two, but 
with true virtuoso perversity Mr. Hotmann 
saw to it that the audience had almost a 
half hour’s wait before he appeared. 

It might have been well had the pianist 
placed the last number near the beginning, 
so that his hearers could have listened to 
his superb reading of it while still fresh 
and unfatigued. This composition is the 
test of the great pianist. It is ruthless in 
its exactions of technic and equally so in 
its demands from the standpo‘nt of varied 
tone coloring and range of emotional ex- 


ticularly 


pression. Mr. Hofmann met these exac- 
tions unflinchingly. He was rugged, or 
daintv. or melancholy as the particular 


study may have required and at his hands 
the piano fairly became a kaleidoscope of 
smiuting, scintillating, gorgeous hues. Had 
he played nothing but this, the afternoon 
would have been notable. But his Schu- 
mann was fully equaled by his Chopin. 
The “Barcarolle”’ was sung with a multi- 
tude of telling shades and accents, and big 
dramatic climaxes were built up in its 
course. Scarcely second to the “Barca- 
rolle” was the performance of the mar- 
velous “Nocturne” and the “Scherzo.” 

The pianist also gave a virile and pas- 
sionate reading of the Beethoven. But 
why this ridiculously overdone sonata? 
How is it that no pianist ever attempts the 
“Hammerklavier” nowadays? 

The remaining numbers were admirably 
played, notably the Mendelssohn fugue, of 
which a singularly beautiful and lucid ex- 
position was given. There were several 
encores at the close of the concert. 





Puccini Denies Attack on American 
Artists 
A denial of the interview in which he 


was reported as saying that American sing- 
ers were not good enough for his new 
opera, “The Girl of the Golden West,” has 
been cabled from Milan by Giacomo Puc- 
cini to George Maxwell, representative in 
America of the Ricordi Publishing House. 
ltollowing is the text of the cablegram: 

“Have said nothing against American 
artists. Regret the false interpretation of 
my words.” 
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SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL and MAYy 1911 


VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For information address: 
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The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marsha!i, ist Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin 


Miss Edith Jewell. Viola 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelio 


The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


and emotional quality 


wun BROCKWAY 
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COMPOSER-PIANIST 


"—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, 


Management, THE JOHN E. PINKHAM MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., lew York 


gy Ay. - me THE AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 
“THE LATEST WORD IN OPERA” 
Illustrated at the Piano 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg. 
Broadway and 26th Street, New York 








MUSICAL 


AMERICA 





THOMAS WV. 


MUSGROVE 


Accompanist 


Address c/o GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
668 West End Avenue New York 





CECILE AYRES 


PIANIST 


Touring Europe Season 1910-11 
21 Neue Winterfeld St., BERLIN, Germany 
MARTHA 








CLODIUS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


Address: 111 West 77th St., New York 
Telephone, 7906 Schuyler 


RICHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


LORENE 


ROGERS -WELLS 


SOPRANO 


Management: 


EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


Basso Cantante 
Management: Marc Lagen, 434 Fifth Ave., New York 
CHARLES 


KITCHELL 


TENOR 


Personal Address: 176 W. 8istSt. Tel. 9984 Schu avis 
Management: Haensel & Jones, 1E. 42d St., New ork 























CHARLES R.. 


HARGREAVES 


TENOR 
With Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Spring Tour 1911 
Management, EUGENE KUESTER 
25 West 42d Street New York 


BEATRICE 


WAINWRIGHT 


Concerts—SOPRANO— Oratorio 
VOICE CULTURE 


50 WEST 112th STREET, NEW YORK 
‘nstructor National Conservatory of Music. ' Tel. 2168 Harlem. 


SAMUEL A. 


BALDWIN 


Concert Organist 
Address: 
The College of the City of New York 


THERESA RIHM 


Dramatic Soprano 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


Address: 
c/o Musical America,, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 


ORMSBY 


Management J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 3ist Street, Hew York 
Personal Address, 180 Claremont Avenue ‘Phone Morningside 4773 


RUYSDAEL 


BASSO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 











LOS ANGELES HEARS SINDING’S SYMPHONY 





Program of Works of Living Com- 
posers with Gerville-Reache 
Soloist 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 15.—Director Hamil- 
ton presented a program from living com- 
posers at his tuird symphony concert of 
the season last week. The audience was 
an immense one, expanded, doubtless, by 
the magic name of the soloist, Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache, one of the finest singers 
heard here this season. The Sinding Sym- 
phony in D Minor was the piéce de résist- 
ance of the musical menu, and in spite of 
its contrapuntal intricacies, piled “Pelion 
on QOssa” style, made a good impression. 
The second and third movements especially 
were well presented. 

The later numbers were the “Passing of 
Arthur,” tone picture by Carl Busch, and 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture. It is 
about six years since the Sinding sym- 
phony was played by this band, and the 
other numbers also had been given before; 
so there was nothing of novelty but a good 
deal of good playing. Mr. Hamilton does 
not stick to the “dead ones” in the make- 
up of his programs, though of necessity, 
with his somewhat limited opportunities 
for rehearsal, the big things of the mod- 
erns do not so often find place as one 
m ght wish. 

Mme. Gerville-Réache captured her au- 
dience in the first minute of her appear- 
ance with the richness and control of her 
voice. She sang the familiar aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” “I have lost 
my Euridice,” from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
and, as a final encore, the favorite con- 
tralto aria from “Carmen,” which on the 
insistent demand of the audience, she re- 
peated. The many women in the audience 
seemed as envious of the singer’s face, 
figure, erace and costume as of her lus- 
cious tones. 


“ 


Mme. Gerville-Réache was the guest of 
the Dominant Club Saturday afternoon at 
the Ebell clubhouse. This club is one 
from which mere males are barred, so one 
writes of its doings only by hearsay. It 
is composed of professional women musi- 
cians. Other prominent musicians present 
were Katherine Fisk, Blanche Ruby and 
Etta Edwards. 

The two Bohemian artists, Jaroslav Ko- 
cian and Rudolf Friml, gave a_ brilliant 
joint recital Tuesday. Kocian found his 
friend of student days settled here, the 
husband of an heiress, so he deserted his 
hotel to stay with the happy couple. The 
two artists co-operated perfectly in the 
Grieg sonata and each gave a group of 
solo numbers. Mr. Kocian’s fame is 
world-wide, but his playing was matched 
by that of Friml, who rose to unexpected 
freedom of interpretation in the exhilara- 
tion of the moment. He offered, among 
other things, an improvisation which he 
called a “Bohemian Rhapsodie,” built on 
themes of his native land and treated with 
much skill, both melodically and harmon- 
ically. The audience would have appre- 
ciated the number more had it been an- 
nounced as an improvisation, largely on 
the whim of the moment. 

The Gamut Club has elected the follow- 
ing as its directors for the current year: 
Fred W. Blanchard, L. E. Behymer, Carl 
Bronson, Will E. Chapin and A. W. Fran- 
cisco. The officers will be: President, 
Blanchard; secretary, Bronson; vice-pres- 
ident, Behymer; financial agent, Francisco. 
The club had its most prosperous year in 
1910 and the election of this board augurs 
still better things for I9gII. 

Katherine Fisk gave a vocal recital at 
Reno, Nev., lately, under the management 
of L. E. Behymer. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. Gertrude Ross, several of whose 
songs she is singing. 

Thos. H. MacBurny, of Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. M. H. Robinson, gave a 
vocal recital at Simpson Auditorium ‘lues- 
day night. The visiting baritone proved 
exceptionally good in his powers of pro- 
gram-making and enunciation. W. F. G:. 





Reinhold von Warlich Delights a Grand 
Rapids Audience 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 21.—Reinhold 
von Warlich, with his associate artist, Uda 
Waldorp, gave a song recital at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club House Wednesday evening, 
rendering a program of old English songs, 
ballads and German lieder, which was re- 
freshing and novel. Mr. Von Warlich 
disclosed a basso cantante of unusual 
musical quality, which he used as a me- 
dium of musical expression and not for 
musical display. He has a genuine artistic 
sense in making up a program. Uda Wal- 
dorp at the piano shared the honors of the 


evening. 

The third artists’ recital of the St. Ce- 
celia Society was given yesterday after- 
noon at the society’s auditorium by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The work of the 
quartet was magnificent, and every num- 
ber was a musical gem. It was the beau- 
tiful unity of the ensemble that created 
the profoundest admiration. E. 





Margel Gluck in America Again 

Margel Gluck, the violinist, has been en- 
gaged to play for the College Woman’s 
Club at their special musicale to be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria the evening of 
January 30. Although Miss Gluck is still 
very young, and has been in this country 
but a few months, she has succeeded in 
establishing herself among the ranks of 
the best known violinists. She is well 
known abroad, and not long ago she toured 
Great Britain with Tetrazzini. She is a 
pupil of the famous Sevcis. On the fourth 
of February she leaves here for a tour of 
the Pacific Coast. 





Chaliapine Sings to Czar 

St. Petrerssurc, Jan. 21.—The Czar went 
to the opera this afternoon to hear Theo- 
dor Chaliapine, the Russian basso. A 
deeply stirring feature of the afternoon 

was the singing of the national hymn led 
by Chaliapine, who knelt as he sang it. A 
tremendovs patriotic demonstration fol- 
lowed. Chaliapine is well known to New 
Yorkers from his connection with the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the season 


of 1907-1908. 





Geraldine Farrar will sing at the Vienna 
Court Opera for the first time in May. 


¢ 


Angelo Neumann’s Barometer for Reg- 
istering Attitude of an Audience 


Bertin, Jan. 18.—The following anec- 
dote has been sent to a Berlin editor by 
oda Roda, the author and playwright. 

“I have to thank Angelo Neumann, the 
late impresario, for some instructive ad- 
vice, the wisdom of which in later years 
i frequently enough had occasion to prove. 
In 1902 Neumann ‘discoverea me, so to 
speak, by producing my first play, ‘Dana 
Vetrowitsch.’ The premiére took place in 
Prague. The first act lasted one whole 


hour. At the rehearsals I had advised sev- 
eral extensive cuts, but Neumann said 
‘No.’ At the first performance, with every 


word familiar to us, the act seemed end- 
less, monotonous. 

“*See, Director,’ I said, ‘it would have 
been far better if we had shortened the act.’ 

“*No,’ said Neumann, ‘the audience is 
fascinated to the utmost—they don’t cough. 
That is an infallible proof.’ 

“And, sure enough, hardly had the cur- 
tain been rung down when a deafening 
storm of applause arose. How truly the 
ola theatrical man had spoken was proved 
in the second act, which scarcely lasted 
twenty minutes, but which was accompa- 
nied by demonstrations from all the asth- 


matic and bronchial patients in the house.” 
O. P. j. 





“Carmen” Most Popular Opera in Paris 


Paris, Jan. 21.—“Carmen” is the most 
popular opera in Paris if a vote taken by 
the Excelsior may be considered as indica- 
tive. This vote, in which 36,360 persons 
engaged, demonstrated that French operas 
are by far the most popular in Paris. ‘ihe 
contest was arranged as the result of the 
recent protest of French composers against 
the frequency with which Italian operas 


were staged at the Opéra Comique. The 
vote was as follows: “Carmen,” 26,116 
points; “Manon,” 20,524; “Louise,” 15,408; 
“Lakmé,” 14,374; “Werther,” 13,507; “Mig- 
non,” 12,3290; “Mireille,” 10,943; “The 
Barber of Seville,” 9,002; “La Bohéme,” 


5,692, and “La Traviata,” 5,150. 





The Grand International Opera Syndicate 
of London has acquired “Marienkind,” an 
opera by Richard Wintzer, for a tour of the 
English Provinces, with Otto Tamini, the 
Italo-German tenor, in the leading part. 





——————— 
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TOURS TO BAYREUTH 
JUNE 29—Northern, Cent- 
ral Europe, Italy via Bay- 
days, $460. 
JULY 5—Mediterranean: 
July 5, July 15—Two Economical Tours: Northern, 
Central Eurove via Bayreuth, 48 days, $300. 
Booklet ‘*K *’ 

McCANN’S TOURS, Inc. 
Telephone, 123 Murray Hi NEW YORE CITY 
Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 

Founded by WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD; 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beres- 
ford; Violin, “oe Frosolono; Public 
Art, Winnifrede W. Just. 

Faculty available for sia and Lecture 
MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym- 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., NW. Y. City 
Will return to his studio, 701 Carnegie Hall 
w York 
AGNES 
ORA TORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 
609 W. 177th St. = (Tel.) New York 
(Italian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed.and Sat., New York 
11 J 11 Morgan Avenue, _‘ Norwalk, Conn. 
VOCAL STUDIO 
116 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTOR 
at Columbia University 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society 

Flushing Chorus Festival Chorus 
Address: 430 WV. 116th St., N. Y. 
Oratorio —— BARITONE — Recital 

Telephone, 610 Bryant 
BARI- 
e. FANNING ™: 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
EMMA E. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: 
Concerts HAR PIST Musicales 

Management: Haznset & Jones, 1 E. 42d St. 

Personal address: 3505 Broadway, New York 


FESTIVAL 1911 
reuth, 77 Gaye, $575; 63 
Naples to Glasgow ave Bayreuth, 64 days, $490. 
Other Tours: Select membership, small parties. Write for 
Marbridge ray ail Herald Square 
FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
Piano, GEORGE KOBER; Theory, Organ, 
School Music, lliam Apmadoc; Dramatic 
Recitals 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 4 U : S 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Teacher of Singing 
ABOUT OCTOBER 1 
Dramatic Soprano 
LILLIAN 
SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
Mail Address: 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
(Telephone, 6863 Madison) 
Director of Choral Music 
University Chorus University 
LYMAN WELLS 
Address: 164 West 47th St. New Yorh 
Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building, Dayton, Ohio 
SOPRANO 
J. EB. FRANCKE, 24 W. Sist Street, New York 
Instruction 
3230 Audubon. 
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Glark-Sleig ht 


American Representa- 
tive of 


SBRIGLIA FERGUSSON 


PARIS BERLIN 


817 WEST END AVE. 
NEW YORK 











—Institute of Musical Art— 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director. An endowed school of Music. The only school of its 
kind in America. Send for catalogue. 
Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 
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TOURING THE WORLD WITH SOUSA 





Virginia Root, Young American 
Soprano, Tells of Warm 
Reception in London 


Touring the world with a brass band 
may be anything but a pleasant occupation, 
but if the band happens to be Sousa’s such 
a tour becomes a thing greatly to be de- 
sired, for this organization occupies a 
unique place in the affections of the lovers 
of the brass band the world over. 

Says Virginia Root, the young American 
soprano accompanying the organization: 
“We have arrived in London in more ways 
than one, for the people, as we see them 
in the audiences and the papers, have been 
most enthusiastic over our work. One 
would think that the band and the soloists 
were English, judging from our recep- 
tion. Our concerts have been well attended 
and we, all of us, have had ovations for 
‘our work. 

“I met Mr. Safonoff, the Russian who 
conducted our Philharmonic Orchestra in 
New York, and he was kind enough to com- 
mend me for my singing. Coming from a 
man of his standing, who need not be in- 
sincere, I am highly elated over his ap- 
proval.” — 

Enthusiastic as the papers are over Mr. 
Sousa, they have space enough to notice 
the soloists, and nearly all of them make 
special mention of Miss Root’s excellent 
quality of voice, her vocal technic and 





the 
Touring with Sousa’s Band 


Virginia Root, Soprano Who Is 


her personal charm as a singer. They are, 
nowever, no more hearty in their praise 
than were the papers of this country dur- 
ing the preliminary tour of 125 concerts. 
In every concert given here the mention 
of Miss Root was highly favorable. Many 
spoke of the sweetness and flexibility of 
her voice, of the clearness of her high 
tones and the extensive range, of her dis- 
tinct enunciation and of her ability to fill 
a large auditorium. These characteristics, 
with her musicianly interpretations, w6n her 
instant success, as may be seen from the 
fact that she was invariably encored sev- 
eral times at each appearance. 





A PIANIST’S SUCCESS 





Mrs. Wilma A. Gilman Scores Heavily 
with Minneapolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 24.—Mrs. Wilma An- 
derson Gilman scored one of the successes 
of the season at the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert under the direc- 
tion of Emil Oberheffer, Sunday afternoon, 
January 8, giving Liszt’s Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra No. 2, A Major. 
Talented artist as the Minneapolis public 
has known her to be, she quite surpassed 
herself and awakened an enthusiasm sel- 
dom bestowed on local artists. After the 

MARYA 


NAIMSKA ‘it: 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 
M. H. HANSON NEW YORK 


“~ BEHRENS 
PIANIST 
Recital and Ensemble 
“i. H. HANSON, po. NEW YORK 





ZOFIA 
Pianist 











long and difficult concerto the audience de- 
manded two encores. 

Technically and musically nothing but 
praise can be accorded Mrs. Gilman’s per- 
formance of the concerto. Her climaxes 
were brilliantly worked up and she dis- 
played so much power that even with the 
full orchestra the piano part was never 
lost. Her touch is lovely and with the 
singing qualities only a few possess. 

The orchestral program was given with 
that same degree of excellence which marks 
all the orchestral work this season and 
several of the selections aroused unusual 
enthusiasm. Saint-Saéns’s weird composi- 
tion, “Danse Macabre,” was never played 
better by the orchestra, and the lovely bal- 
let music from Schubert’s “Rosamunde” 
had to be repeated to satisfy the audience. 
Sinding’s “Rustle of Spring,” arranged for 
the orchestra, was another number which 
was delightfully played and the prelude to 
“tvansel und Gretel” was a charming num- 
ber. “Ecossaise,” a march by Debussy, and 
Weingartner’s orchestral arrangement of 
“Invitation to the Dance,” by Weber, were 
the other numbers. E. B. 





Mme. Nordica Gives Song Recital in 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 21.—A _ brilliant 
audience filled the Majestic Theater on 
January 19 to hear the song recital given 
by Mme. Nordica, assisted by the basso, 


Myron Whitney. The soprano sang a de- 
lightful program which contained, among 
other things, an aria from “Madama But- 
terfly,” Schumann’s “Nussbaum” and “Ich 
Grolle nicht,” Cornelius’s “Mein Freund ist 
hin,” Strauss’s “Serenade,” Schubert's 
“Erlking,” Debussy’s “Mandoline” and 
Stanges “Damon.” She was in _ superb 
vocal condition, and roused her audience 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by her 
dramatic rendering of “Ich Grolle Nicht,” 
“Erlking” and the “Butterfly” air, and by 
tle consummate finish of her vocalism in 
“Der Nussbaum.” Many encores were 
asked for and granted. 

Myron Whitney sang numbers by Turn- 
bull, Tirindelli, Valente and Berlioz. 


KIRKBY-LUNN IN OMAHA 








Her Audience Much Impressed by Her 
Voice and Personality 

Omanwa, Nes., Jan. 20—On the after- 
noon of January 17 Mme. Louise Kirkby- 
Lunn made her first appearance before an 
Omaha concert audience. By her artistic 
use of her wonderful voice and by her 
queenly personality she won friends imme- 
diately. The program was most admirable 
from a standpoint of selection and ar- 
rangement. Erica Pierpoint, as accom- 
panist, brought out the musical content of 
the piano parts most faithfully. Previous 
to Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s singing Elizabeth 
Hamling, a young Omaha soprano, was 
presented in a double number, “The Wed- 
ding Morn,” Nevin, and “Ah, fors é lui” 
(“Traviata”), Verdi, accompanied by Es- 
telle Brown. Miss Hamling possesses a 
voice of pleasing quality which has been 
well trained. 

Omaha had “opera in English” during a 
part of last week, receiving a pleasant sur- 
prise in the good work of the Aborn Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company. 

The artists appearing at the last meeting 
of the musical department of the Omaha 
Women’s Club, Blanche Sorenson leader, 
were Marie Roman, pianist; Mrs. Harry 
Blodget, soprano; Grace McBride, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. Frank Welty, contralto. A 
program of great merit was given in 
uniformly excellent style. E. L. W. 





League to Aid Music Teachers 
An organization planned to bring the 
benefits of good concerts to those who 


cannot obtain them otherwise has _ been 
established in New York under the name 
of the Music leachers’ League. It is not 


an organization of music teachers, as its 
name might imply, but of women of in- 
dependent means who have discovered 
that the greater number of those who 
would benefit most by the good offices of 
the society are music teachers. The league 
has already distributed many tickets, but 
now finds itself near the end of its re- 
sources and has made an appeal for new 
members and increased funds. Mrs. Her- 
bert Shipman is president of the league, 
and Mrs. Frederick R. Childs, of No. 40 
East Sixty-eighth street, is acting treas- 
urer. The league was established by offi- 
cers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Sym- 
phony Society. 


SAN DIEGO APPLAUDS 
A FAVORITE SOPRANO 


Mrs. Beverly  Price-Lientz Creates 
Strong Impression in Recital for 
Amphion Club 
San Dtieco, Jan. 14.—One of the most 
enjoyable “closed” afternoons ever given 
bv San WViego musicians for the Amphion 
Club was-the recital program in which Mrs. 
Beverly Price-Lientz made an_ excellent 
impression on Wednesday afternoon. The 
recital was given in the big auditorium of 
the Grant Hotel, which was comfortably 
filled with an attentive audience. The 
acoustics of the hall are not of the best, 
but Mrs. Lientz’s voice has such carrying 
quality and is delivered in such firm man- 
ner that not a note was lost, although the 
enunciation was indistinct in several places. 
Warm applause greeted the charming so- 
prano, who has come to this city to make 
ner home. George Edwards, director of 
tne San Diego Music Institute, played the 
accompaniments with a surety of touch 
and a oneness with the singer’s moods that 
always characterize his accompanying. 
Professor Richard Schliewen assisted with 
a solo number for violin and a violin ob- 
ligato for the last song, “Le Nil” (Le- 

roux). 

Mrs. T. E. Rowan, the contralto, and 
Mrs. F. L. Botsford will entertain next 
Saturday with the second of a series ot 
monthly musicales. One feature of the 
program will be the songs written by two 
San Diego composers, Josephine Roberts 
and George Edwards, the words being 
from a book of poems recently issued by 
a San Diego woman, Mrs. Frances New- 
mann. R. A. B. 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, = + 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated titie page, 60c. 
The Race, Two keys, -  -@ oe 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, + 60c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 


“MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, says: 

“I had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address ‘“‘Muscicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO—Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St.. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


Beatrice McCue 


CONTRALTO— Concerts, Oratorio, Recital 


Soloist Russell Sage Memorial, Far Rockaway 
Instructor Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N. J. 


Address, 420 West 119th Street New York 
‘Phone 6720 Mo1ningside 


ELEANOR FLORENCE 


OWENS- DETHERIDGE 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO 
Solo and Ensemble Programs 


Direction «= «© « « « « MRS. PAUL SUTORI 
" | WEST 34th St. New Yor US 


GEORGE p 


CARR 
TENOR | 790, 508cERTs 


Mana ent: 
MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal Address: 15 East 10th Street 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 


Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Tel. 2499 Columbus New York 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. ‘*Romance and 
Song of the American Indian."" “American 
Women Composers." 


Voice eee O Y. } nay 

roadway, cor. 66th St. 
Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, N. J. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


130 West 9ist Street 
NEW YORK 






















































Voice Culture 
Recitals, Concerts 


ELLEN YERRINTON 
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WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“‘ AMERICA” 








A VERY hastily composed song was 
“America,” written in about thirty 
minutes by the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, of 
Andover Seminary, Massachusetts, in 1832. 
Its creation came about in this way: In 
1831 a noted educator of New York was 
sent to Germany to inspect the public school 
system and see wherein the schools of Ger- 
many were better than those of America. 
He found in the German schools much 
time given to music and also many books 
containing songs for children. Returning 
home he brought a number of these books 
and placed them in the hands of Lowell 
Mason, the composer. As Mr. Mason had 
no knowledge of German he took the 
books to Dr. Smith, at Andover, and asked 
for translations or new hymns to fit the 
German music. On a dismal day in Feb- 
ruary, 1832, while looking over the books, 
Dr. Smith’s attention .was drawn to a tune 
with a simple and natural movement and 
a fitness for children’s choirs. He saw 
that the words were patriotic and resolved 


to wr.te an. American patriotic hymn tor 
children to be set to the same tune. 

Seizing a scrap of paper he wrote, in 
about half an hour, the words substantially 
as they are sung to-day. He was unaware 
of the fact that the tune he used was the 
national hymn of England, but rejo-ced 
that such was the case when his hymn 
became National property, as he deemed it 
a beautiful tie between the two nations. 

After writing the song it was laid aside 
and almost forgotten, but some weeks later 
it was sent to Dr. Mason and on the fol- 
lowing Fourth of July, much to its au- 
thor’s surprise, it was sung at a children’s 
celebration. . 

After that it was sung at numerous 
schools and at patriotic gatherings, from 
Maine to Texas, and found its place in the 
hymn books of the various denominations. 
Its adaptation as the American hymn was 
the natural outgrowth of these frequent 
usings and the enthusiastic reception it 
found in the hearts of the people. 

HARVEY PEAKE. 





SUNDAY AND CONTRACTS 


A Nice Point of Law Involved in Suit 
Against Tenor 


Is a singer’s contract void if it requires 
him to sing on Sundays? ‘That question 
came up in the Supreme Court of New 
York on January 16 as the result of the 
defense entered by Salvatore Sciarretti, a 
tenor, now of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in a suit brought by Alexander 
Albera, manager of the new San Carlos 
Opera Company. It was alleged that Sciar- 
retti abandoned his contract on May 2 last, 
but the tenor contended that his contract 
called for performances on Sunday and 
quotes the New York law as annulling such 
a contract. The plaintiff's demurrer is to 
the effect that the contract was not drawn 
solely with regard to the laws of New 
York, and that in twenty-five States, where 
the tenor might have been called upon to 
sing, under the contract, Sunday pertorm- 
ances are permitted. 

The further argument was entered by 
the defendant in the suit that he was 1l 
on the day on which it was charged he 
voided his contract, and did not recover 
until the period covered by the contract had 
expired. 





Narragansett Choral Society in an Inter- 
esting Concert 


ProvipeNce, Jan. 23.—The Narragansett 
Choral Society 0: Peace Dale, R. 1., gave 
its first concert of the present season on 
Wednesday evening, January 18, in the 
Hazard Memorial Hall of Peace Dale. 
The program included Mendelssohn's 
‘Hymn of Praise” and Coleridge Taylor's 
“The Death of Minnehaha,” with Fauré’s 
“Crucifix” sung between. The chorus, 
though not out in full numbers, vet sang, 
as usual, exceedingly well, especially in the 
“Minnehaha.” More voices would have 
made the heavy work in “The Hymn of 
Praise” easier. The choir did full justice, 
however, to the expressive music of Cole- 
ridge Taylor. The soloists were Helen 
Ames, soprano; Marjorie Culverwell, so- 
prano; Benjamin Berry, tenor, and Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone. All were well 
received. wr. Jules Jordan, who has had 
the chorus under training for several years, 
was at his post, controlling with a steady 
and sympathetic hand the material at his 
command. The accompaniments were fur- 
nisned bv the pianist of the society. Mrs. 
Lucien Kimball. G PF. H. 





Composer Stricken Blind 


Douglass De Grouche, a composer of light 
operas, was stricken blind while playing on 
the piano some of his own compositions 
for the benefit of a party of his friends, 
at his home, No. 610 West 137th street, 
New York, on January 18. Specialists 
have held out some hope that his sight 
may be restored. 


“BLIGHT OF BAYREUTH” 





Has it Fallen Upon Singers of all Eu- 
rope? Asks Henderson 


Can it be, asks W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Sun; that the blight of Bay- 
reuth as fallen upon Italy? Ur is it sim- 
ply that all Europe has taken to sputtering 
instead of singing? This young baritone 
did only that which most of his country- 
men now do. He fell upon every initial 
consonant with exaggerated force, so that 
the flowing line of what might have been 
a cantilena became broken into staccato 
fragments much like a melody played on a 
piano with one finger, as children some- 
times play. All over Europe singers are 
singing in this fashion. In Germany any 
one who dares to sing legato is set upon 
by critics and public and told in no gentle 
manner that this is Italian, not German. 
One is almost tempted to believe that at 
heart the Germans of to-day are unmusical, 
for they do not care at all about beauty in 
singing. They make no objection to ugiy 
tone quality nor to radical changes in voice 
color between one register and another, 
nor to singing persistently out of tune. 
This writer not so long ago heard “Don 
Giovanni” at one of the famous Mozart 
festivals in Munich. The three women be- 
gan the opera off the pitch and they never 
touched it once in the entire evening. Yet 
the people in the orchestra stalls were 
raving about them in long and imposing 
compound words. 

But in Italy the fundamental defect of 
to-day’s singine is pretty much the same 
as it is in Germany. There is no real 
cantilena. Every one declaims. Every 
one hammers out consonants so that the 
joining of two or more words in a beauti- 
ful curve of song is quite out of the ques- 
tion. A few nights ago one of the famous 
singers of the Metropolitan sang in Verdi's 
“Rigoletto.” And lo! tuere was a contin- 
uous performance of heav:ly accented, dis- 
jointed declamation all through passages 
which Verdi designed to have sung as one 
might sing them upon a clarinet. 





Metropolitan Opera Directors Meet 


There was a meeting of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company January 
18 at which several matters of importance 
were discussed. It was announced that 
nothing was done that was of interest to 
the public. William K. Vanderbilt, who 
lately returned from abroad, attended the 
meeting, at which there also were present 
Otto H. Kahn, Clarence Mackay, Henry 
nxogers Winthrop, Edmund L. Baylies, Paul 
D. Cravath, Frank Gray Griswold, Robert 
Goelet and Rawlins L. Cottenet. 





Gemma Bellinc:oni, the Italian soprano, 
is considering an offer to become director 
of an opera house to be built for her in 
3erlin. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





NEW LAURELS FOR 
GISELA WEBER TRIO 


New Organization Excels Itself in 
Second Mendelssohn Hall 
Concert 
The Gisela Weber Trio played its sec- 
ond concert at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening of last week. 
The program contained Saint->aéns's first 
Trio, a Vieuxtemps “Aria” and Schubert’s 
“Forellen Quintet.” For the latter num- 
ber the trio had the assistance of Joseph 
Kovarik, and Ludwig Manoly, double 

bass. 
The new trio is doubtless destined to be- 


come a force to be reckoned with. The 
performance of the beautiful Saint-Saéns 
work was even better than anything the 


viola, 


performers accomplished at their New 
York début a few weeks ago. The tone 
of the trio is of a delightfully rich and 


their intonation is good and 
the sense of relative balance is always 
nicely maintained. There was a good deal 
of applause for their performance of the 
elfin-like scuerzo which was set torth with 
the utmost degree of grace and delicacy 
and also for the poetic andante, with its 
curious ending of Moorish character. 
Schubert’s heavenly quintet was admirably 
played, particularly as regards the fourth 
movement, with its marvelous variations 
on the well-known song. 

Between these two works Mme. Weber 
and Mme. Holmes-Thomas d-stinguished 
themselves by their joint presentation of 
Vieuxtemps’s rather wearisome aria. It 
speaks exceedingly well for the abilities of 
these artists that they interested the audi 
ence in the piece as much as was the case 
The violinist played with breadth, tonal 
beauty and her usual technical command 


MUSIC FOR SHOP GIRLS 


full quality, 





Movement for Their Instruction in New 
York Proves Stimulating 


Snop girls and working girls who become 


fatigued at the close of their duties can 
find stimulation and quick recovery in 
music, according to the theory advanced 
by the Eastern District Branch of the 


Young Women’s Christian Association of 
New York. The branch is teaching a num- 
ber of working girls music, convinced that 
it gives them a new incentive in life and 
also cures them of the ennui that results 
from the strain of being in a factory or 
an office all day. 

The teachers declare that in all pupils 
who work for a living a noticeable change 
took place after they had been studying 
one week. The girls, instead of seeking 


rest, as they previously did, study assidu- 
ously and at the same time display no evi- 
dence of being tired or fatigued. 

The branch now has a music department, 
in which working girls are taught the rudi- 
mentary elements of music. They have 
become so proficient that recently they gave 
a concert in the auditorium of Public 
School No. 135, in South Ninth street, Will- 
iamsburg, although the music department 
has been in existence but two years. The 
concert was in the form of an anniversary 
celebration, and was under the direction of 
Grace Uppington, the chief instructor, and 
her assistant, Mrs. Grace Underwood, and 
was enjoyed exceedingly by the large audi- 
ence that was present. 

It is expected that a year hence the music 
department of the branch will have several 
hundred working girls studying music. 
Most of the young women who are at 
present studying are employed in Brooklyn 
and Williamsburg department stores, and 
live in the Williamsburg and Greenpoint 
sections. 

There are now thirtv-six pupils in the 
school, which does not aim to turn out 
finished musicians. None of the girls can 
spare the long time that is necessary to 
devote to the study in order to attain a 
high state of proficiency. The pupils are 
given piano lessons once a week and vocal 
lessons twice weekly. All the pupils are 
required to attend the theory class, at 
which the theoretical and practical sides of 
music are discussed. From this class a 
musical club among the girls developed. 
[hey hold meetings at the homes of the 
members, where the biographies of the fa- 
mous composers are discussed and a musi- 
cal program carried out.—New York Tele- 
gram. 


NEW PIANIST SCORES 


Miss Ruebner Appears as Soloist with 
Washington Symphony Orchestra 


WasHInoToN, D. C., Jan 20—The ap 
pearance of Dagmar de Corval nuebner, 
pianist, as soloist with the Washington 


Symphony Orchestra Tuesday afternoon 
was a significant event for the organiza 
tion as well as for the artist. Aside from 
the fact that this, the third concert of the 
orchestra, was the best that has been given, 
it might also be said to mark the public 
début in America of Miss Ruebner. True, 
she has been heard in the homes of the 
wealthy, the dinlomats, the social leaders, 
officials, and even in the White House, but 
not before has she given the general public 
the opportunitv of hearing her exquisite 
playing. She has performed before the 
courts of Europe, but only on a few occa- 
did she appear publicly there. She 
does not crave a public career, but it is 
being thrust upon her. 

Miss Ruebner’s number was 
concerto with orchestra by the American 
composer Mrs. H. H. A Beach, which was 
brilliantly and temperamentally interpreted 
Miss Ruebner’s tone was at all times round 
and clear. For an encore she played a 
dainty piece of her own composition. 
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under the direction of Heinrich Hammer, Grieg, both of which were artistically ren- 
gave its finest program on this occasion. dered. Mr. Hammer has accomplished a 
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CLAQUE TRUST HAS WORLD-WIDE RANGE 


[Continued from page 1] 





Among the old-time artists you will find 
an inclination to indorse the claque as 
worth countenancing, because, particularly 
in this country, at musical performances, 
the public is inclined to hold back, because 
it often does not know when it is the right 
time to applaud. Furthermore, the old 
artist would, perhaps, add that the society 
element here considers it as undignified to 
applaud as it considers it undignified to 
hold a program. So there is need of a 
stimulat:ng influence, in the shape of an 
organized, hired claque. 

The younger artists, however, especially 
those who do not get very large salaries, 
naturally are opposed to an_ institution 
whose demands make a big hole in their 
revenue. 

The present leader of the claque in New 
York is a very interesting gentleman. He 
is not old, but he has a great deal of 
nerve and certainly is a philosopher. 

Recently he waited an entire morn: ing on 
a certain well-known singer to induce him 
to put his signature to a photograph. 

The singer asked what he should put on 
the picture. 

“Oh,” said the claquer, “just 
my best friend, Mr. So and So.’ 
“T cannot well say that.” 
“Well,” said the claquer, 
‘To one of my best friends.’” 
The artist still objecting, a compromise 
was finally made by his putting on the 
picture, “To my good friend, Mr. ....—” 
What was the use of this photograph ' 


say, ‘To 


’” 


“simply say, 


- Simply to impress other members of the 


Signor So 


company that the great artist, 
claquer and 


and So, had employed the 
paid him handsomely. 

This chef de claque is, let us say, good 
looking. Apparently well mannered, al- 
ways neat but somewhat affected in his 
dress, has a small brown moustache, but 
is otherwise clean shaven. 

His assistants are, however, often some- 
what seedy-looking individuals who are, 
perhaps, broken-down performers or per- 
formers who have not made good. 

“You see,” said the head of the claque 
the other day, “the artists need us very 
much, and the ‘more important the artists 
the kinder they are to us. It is only the 
smaller artists’—here he shrugged his 
shoulders—“who do not know what busi- 
ness is. Now, take the great tenors, the 
great baritones, the big stars, in a word, 
and I include some of the biggest prime 
donne. Let me show you how much con- 
sideration they have for us.” 

Here the chef de claque pulled out an 
old pocketbook and after fumbling around 
among a number of papers selected a much 
handled letter, which was in the charac- 
teristic handwriting of one of the greatest 
baritones of the age. The letter was in 


French. 

“You can read for yourself,” said the 
chef de claque. 

The letter began, “Dear Sir,” and went 


on to say that twenty-four tickets for his 
men would be ready at a certain hotel and 
that he wished to know at once if the 
claque would require more. 

The chef de claque pulled out another 
letter from “another distinguished singer, 
which was to the effect that he desired to 
recommend the chef de claque as a “brave 
and intelligent man.” 

“You see, from these two letters which 
I show you,” said the chef de claque, “that 
we have a legitimate standing with the 
artists. Sometimes they are a bit unrea- 
sonable. For instance, there is one tenor 
who pays very well, but he really wants 
too much. 

“The other day, when he sang with a 
great nrima donna, he found out that she 
had paid fifty dollars for that evening to 
be called out so many times. Then the 
tenor said, ‘I must get at least two more 
curtain calls than the prima donna, and | 
will pay one hundred dollars!’ 

“You see, I called that tenor unreason- 
able, because in that particular opera there 
are really only two places where the claque 
could help him out to all the recalls hé 
wanted.” 

The chef de claque was asked, “How 
much do artists usually pay for a per- 
formance” 

“Oh, that depends,” replied the claquer. 
“The smaller artists pay as little as five 
dollars. The highest réles pay twenty-five 
to fifty dollars a performance, but busi- 
ness is not as brisk any more as it used to 
be. Last year, you know, the daily papers 
started a campaign against us, but that 


only advertised us the more and we did a 
splendid business that year. 

“One of the things that has hit our 
business hard is the abolition of encores 
by the managers. You see, if encores are 
permitted we can work more effectively 
and so satisfy the artists that they are 
getting the value of their money.” 

“Do you ever get paid to hiss?” 

“It has been suggested to us, but we re- 
gard it as dangerous and somewhat un- 
professional. 

“The worst trouble we ever had was 
some seasons ago when we were paid by 
three prime donne who were singing one 
night in the same opera. I had to take a 
rest of several days after my exertions that 
night.” 

More recently a representative of Musi- 
cAL AMERICA found one member of the 
claque hidden in one of the big armchairs 
at a large uptown apartment house. 

“How is business?” 


“Rotten,” said the man. “Our chief is 
in Boston, where we have many triends 
and compatriots among the artists, but 


here, in New York, would you believe it, 
we are getting competition which under- 
sells us? 

“There is one man who was an editor of 
a certain foreign musical paper who is 
now organizing a claque. Well, I presume 
if we want to keep our monopoly our 
claque will have to buy him out. You 
know that is the tendency of the times— 
to buy out your competitors. 

“Then there is the new opera in Chi- 
cago. We have a branch office there. 
However, we shall make out pretty well, 
and then, you know, there is the Summer 
season in Paris, where I already have en- 
gagements for the season. I shall not be 
surprised if our chief turns our organ‘za- 
tion into a stock company, with branches 
in the principal cites.” 

“Would that be a trust?’ 

“Not exactly. It would simply be more 
like a monopoly, and, of course, in that 
way we could control even the greatest 
artists. For if an artist did not pay up in 
one city we can get even with him in the 
others.” 

“You mean you would hiss him or ex- 
press disapproval ?” 

“Not necessarily,” was the reply of the 
claquer. “We would simply leave him 
alone, and you have no idea how an artist 
would miss us if we did not start the ap- 
plause. Watch the performance any night 
at the Metropolitan, or at some great con- 
cert, and you may find certain good, hon- 
est souls starting up the rest, and when 
those good, honest souls are not heard it 
is astonishing how little applause there is.” 





Puccini and Songs of the Cowboys 
{ Editorial 


The cowboy is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past, and it will not be long before 
he and his sons are forgotten. The col- 
lection of some of his lays by a professor 
-‘n the University of Texas is, therefore, a 
matter of more than usual interest. Here 
and there in the collection are to be de- 
tected songs which seem to bear evidence 
of more literary origin tnan the rougner 
epics and ballads popular with the cow- 
boy, but most ot them are clearly the im- 
provisations of the range rider. Not a 
few of these ballads date back to the Pike’s 
Peak gold rush and the days of the old 
Santa Fé trail, and have been in use by 
generations of cowherds. Along with the 
words of some of these songs are the 
melodies to which they were sung. Some 
of the music is adapted from well-known 
airs, but most of the melodies are as orig- 
inal as the words which accompany them, 
and one cannot helo but wish that Puccini 
had had access to them before he composed 
the score of his latest opera. As themes 
they would have furnished him with a basis 
of the Western plainsmen’s mus:cal thought 
and feeling, and given his work a native 
flavor which it now lacks. 


in Chicago Tribune.] 





Rudolf Berger Complimented by Kaiser 


Oscar Saenger has just received a cable 
message from his pupil, Rudolf Berger, 
principal tenor at the Royal Opera, Berlin, 
regarding his performance of “Le Pro- 
phéte,” when the Kaiser called him into 
his box and congratulated him. Mr. Berger 
reports that the performance was an “ex- 
cellent success. 





Carl Perron is not to retire from the 
Dresden Court Opera, as recently an- 
nounced: 
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VIRILE TREND IN 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Lecturer in Pittsburg Points It Out 
and Also Mystic Ele- 
ment in It 


PittsspurGc, Jan. 23.—In discussing the 
“Present Status of American Music” be- 
fore the Outlook Alliance in Pittsburg this 
week T. Carl Whitmer declared that mod- 
ern music bears the same relation to clas- 
sical music or the music of Beethoven, 
Mozart and composers of other days as 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s books do to 
those of Henry James. Americans, he 
said, are not only patrons of music in the 
sense that they pay their dollars for hear 
ing foreign artists, but they also buy large 
quantities of musical instruments. In dis- 
cussing American singers, dancers an | 
music teachers, Mr. Whitmer 
that they are to-day rated high in Europe. 
He contended that the Boston Symphony 
stands with the best orchestras in Europe 
and quoted Toscanini, who recently sad 
that it was the best in the world. He spoke 
of the great efforts which the music lovers 
of Chicago and Philadelphia, as well as 
Pittsburg, are making to sustain perma- 
nent «rganizations and mentioned such 
Americans as Spiering, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic; Huneker and 
Gilman, the critics, as contributing notably 
to the good of our music. He pointed out 
that in the realm of popular music an effort 
is being made in some of the Western 
States to have State songs with words and 
music written by Americans and worthy 
of America. In closing he asserted that 
virility and mysticism were the trend in 
national American music. 

The Adamowski Trio of Boston gave 
one of the most charming entertainments 
that Pittsburgers have heard this season 
at Carnegie Music Hall last Tuesday night, 
under the auspices of the Art Society of 
Pittsburg. The trio is composed of Mme. 
Antoinette Szumowska, pianist; Timothee 
Adamowka, violinist, and Josef Adamow- 
ska, ‘cellist. Mme. Szumowska is not 
unknown in Pittsburg, having been soloist 
here in the days of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
when Victor Herbert was conductor. 

The program opened with the Mozart 
trio in B flat, the other ensemble being the 
Gretschaninoff trio. The players — sur- 
mounted all technical difficulties in these 
compositions with ease. For solo numbers 
the ‘cellist played “Lied,” op. 19, by D’In- 
dy, and “At the Fountain,” by Davidoff. 
Both were given with splendid taste. The 
violinist presented Beethoven’s romanza in 
F and an “Air de Ballet” of his own com- 
position. This enabled him to indulge in 
technical display. Mme. Szumowska gave 
two Chopin numbers, a nocturne and the 
A flat Polonaise. The entire entertainment 
was one of great merit. 

The Orpheus Club, John Lawrence Ro- 
drigues director, is giving its first concert 
of the season this week in Bellevue and a 
splendid musical program has been ar- 
1-nged. 

Holle E. Davenny has been elected pro- 
fessor of music in the Pittsburg Academy 


maintained 


and has assumed charge of his duties 
there. Mr. Davenny was one of the vio- 
linists of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 

Bessie Hill, a Pittsburg girl, has won a 
free scholarship for voice in the Pratt In- 
stitute of Music and Art. Her instructor, 
Franz Jellinger, is very enthusiastic about 
her voice. aes» 
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Concert Soprano Becomes Wife of Rev. 
Dr. Aubrey H. Derby, of Leonia— 
Ceremony Quietly Performed 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dodge Derby 


Elizabeth Dodge, daughter of Mrs. C. 
B. Dodge, of Leonia, N. J., and a concert 
soprano of wide distinction, was married 
January 20 in Jersey City, N. J., to the 
Rev. Dr. Aubrey H. Derby, rector of All 

Saints’ Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
Leonia. The ceremony was very quietly 
performed in St. Mary’s P. E. Church of 
Jersey City by the rector, the Rev. Thomas 
H. Hyde. 

Mrs. Derby sang in the “Children of 
Bethlehem,” in Leonia, on Saturday night, 
and at a Newark church on Sunday, the 
22d. She started last Monday on a West- 
ern trip with the Frank Damrosch Concert 
Company, of which she is the leading so- 
prano. 

Mrs. Derby has a wide reputation in 
music, both in this country and abroad. 
She made her début in opera in 1902, in 
Paris, at the Théatre Lyrique, and later 
sang in Berlin, Vienna, London, Constanti- 
nople, Rome and Venice. She has appeared 
in concert with marked success in almost 
all the large cities of the United States. 





Tenor Nearly Buried Alive 


Rome, Jan. 21.—While several thousand 
persons, a majority of whom were women, 
were attending his funeral, a sigh was 
heard from the coftin in which lay Attiolli, 
regarded as one of the best of the younger 
Italian tenors, and it was discovered that 
he still lived. Attioli was reported to have 
committed suicide for love of a countess. 
The coffin was being lowered into the 
grave when the discovery was made. 
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NEW STRAUSS OPERA 
GIVEN THIS WEEK 


Story of “Der Rosenkavalier”’ 
Which Has Its Premiere 
in Dresden 


BERLIN, Jan. 11.—Richard Strauss has 
endeavored to maintain an attitude of per- 
sistent secrecy regarding the details of his 
forthcoming comic opera, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” doubtless in an attempt to excite 
the curiosity of the operatic world and 
thus gain good advertising, but the story 
of the opera has now become public. The 
piece is to be produced at the Royal Opera, 
Dresden, on January 26. Hugo-von Hof- 
mannsthal has furnished the book of “Lhe 
Rose Cavalier,” which is described as a 
“comedy for music.” The principal cnar- 
acters are as follows: Sophie, lyric so 
Princess Werdenberg, dramatic so 
Octavian, contralto; Baron Ochs 
von Lerchenau, bass; Faninal, baritone. 
principal roles there are 


prano ; 
prano ; 


Besides these 


small tenor parts, as many smail 


-thirty in ail 


eight 
bass, two altos, and others- 
The motif of the piece is a waltz whch 
is identified with the personality of Baroi 
Ochs, although each character has its own 
motif. 

The plot of the opera, as told by Dr. 
Strauss to the critic of the Berlin Lokal 
anseiger, is as follows: 

The action is laid in Vienna during the 
reign of the Empress Maria Theresa, and 
opens with a scene in the sleeping apart- 
ment of the Princess Werdenberg, wii, 
reclining on a couch, is listening to the 
passionate declarations of love made iy 
a 17-year-old gallant of aristo 
cratic lineage. Octavian is a dangerously 
captivating youth, not unlike the page 
Cherubino in Mozart's “Marriage of Fig- 
aro.” He and his rival on the field of 
Amor, the Baron Ochs of Lerchenau, who 
in spite of noble birth is an insutferable 
fop, are the two chief personages in the 
opera. The Baron forces his way into the 
presence of his cousin, the Princess, at an 
untimely hour, and Octavian, in order that 
the adored of his heart may not be com 
promised, disguises himself as a_ lady’s 
maid, whose charms at once set fire to 
the inflammable heart of the susceptible 
old Baron. 

The Baron informs the Princess of his 
engagement to Bertha, the daughter of a 
rich but newly created nobleman, and begs 
the Princess to find some one who will act 
as his “Rose Cavalier”—a traditional figure 
of the period whose duty it was to lay at 
the feet of the betrothed young woman a 
silver rose, the emblem of her fiancé’s 
faithfulness. The rose took the place of 
the engagement ring of our day. Octavian 
is entrusted with the mission, and Bertha, 
who has already become disgusted with the 
persistent advances of the aged Baron, 
promptly falls in love with the gallant 
young proxy, the “Rose Cavalier.” By a 
clever ruse the young girl is freed from 
her prospective bridegroom, Baron Ochs, 
who is consoled by a billet doux from the 
lady’s maid (none other, of course, than 
the disguised “Rose Cavalier,” Octavian) 
arranging for a clandestine meeting. The 
rendezvous takes place in a chambre sé- 
parée, where, after duping the gay old fop, 
Baron Ochs, to his heart’s content, Octa- 
vian unmasks, and in the end wins Ber- 
tha’s hand. 

Of his own share of the 
Strauss has this to say: 

“The Hofmannsthal text never deviates 
from the rococo tone, and it has been my 
endeavor to reproduce this with great fidel- 
itv in my score. In doing so it was difh- 
cult to escape from the Mozart influence, 


Octavian, 


work, | ir 





but I have managed to remain true to 
myself. 

“The orchestra for ‘The Rose Cavalier’ 
is not as large as that for ‘Salomé’ or 
‘Elektra,’ but it by no means follows the 
prevailing fashion according to which all 
Mozart works are given with a reduced 
orchestra. ‘The Rose Cavalier’ is com- 
posed for full orchestra. Moreover, the 
orchestra of Mozart’s day was more a 
matter of necessity than of intention. 
Once, when an English Maecenas em- 
ployed one hundred violinists in a Mozart 
symphony the composer was delighted with 
the effect. The second act of ‘The Rose 
Cavalier’ closes with a genuine Viennese 
waltz, and the duet between the lady's 
maid, the disguised Octavian, and Baron 
Ochs of Lerchenau is made up entirely of 
waltz motives.” 

The title role in the new work is to 
be created by Eva von der Osten, the so- 
prano of the Royal Saxon Grand Opera, 
while Carl Perron will take the character 
of Baron Ochs von Lerchenau. Margarete 
Siems will sing Princess Werdenberg, and 
Minnie Nast, an American contralto at the 
Dresden Opera, will create Bertha. In 
add tion to these principal roles the score 
calls for nearly the entire solo personnel 
of the Dresden Opera in parts ot more or 
less significance. 


BUSONI’S GENIUS IS 
REVEALED TO DENVER 


Appears with Apollo Club and Arouses 
Utmost Enthusiasm—Three Choral 
Numbers of Merit 





Denver, Jan. 18—Busoni’s_ towering 
musical individuality was revealed to Den- 
ver last night, when he appeared in a re- 
cital at Trinity Church, under auspices of 
the Denver Apollo Club. He played the 
Beethoven “Waldstein” Sonata, Paganini- 
Brahms Variations, Nocturne in F sharp 
and Polonaise in A flat by Chopin; Schu- 
mann Variations, op. 1, Schubert-Liszt 
“Erlkonig,” Paganini-Liszt “La Campa 
nella,’ and Liszt “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
No. 6. This program served to reveal the 
artist in diversified moods, and he aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. [Every phrase 
that Busoni plays is stamped with author 
ity. He never begs the question. You 
may like his reading or not, but you know 
that he had a definite reason for it and 
that he played it precisely as he wished 
to do. Last night his stupendous perform 
ance so aroused the audience that: he was 
recalled again and again, but the exertion 
in this high altitude caused him great 
fatigue and he added no numbers to the 
printed program. 

The Apollo Club appeared in three pro 
gram numbers and received a friendly wel 
come from the audience. The male choir’s 
“I Love Thee,” was greatly enjoyed. “The 
Lights o' Cowtown,” words by Arthur 
Chapman and music by Henry Watson 
Ruffner, both of Denver, was given its first 
performance in part-song arrangement. It 
proved agreeable if not profound. 

Following the Apollo Club concert Mr. 
and Mrs. Busoni were tendered a reception 
at the Brown Palace parlors by the Denver 
Center American Music Society. 

J.C. W. 





Claude Debussy and Gabriele d’Annunzio 
are hard at work on their new mystery play, 

‘The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” in 
which Ida Rubinstein, the Russian dancer at 
the Paris Opéra, will have the principal 
role. An earlv production is expected. 
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FROM “‘MUSICAL AMERICA’’ READERS 








Some Questions for Vocal Teachers 


Boston, Jan. 18, IQII. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Your issue of January 14 contains a 
letter from Mme. A. Litsner in re examina- 
tion and certification of music teachers. 
Mme. Litsner misunderstood my former 
statement to the effect that I felt sure she 
would have no hesitation in going before 
a State Board for examination as to com- 
petency as a teacher of singing. My re- 
mark was intended to convey my confidence 
in her ability to pass such an examination 
with credit, grounded upon what I have 
read of her writings. 

She does not say whether the endorse- 
ments of Rossini and Gounod and other 
composers mentioned were of her singing 
or of her work as a teacher of singing. 
As to European endorsement, that may or 
may not be valuable, according to circum- 
stances. | was born “abroad,” and made 
studies across the water as well as in this 
country, and am convinced that the aver- 
age American teacher of singing is superior 
to the average European teacher. That 
there is vocal teaching in Europe of the 
highest order cannot be gainsaid. But 
the same is true to-day of America, and 
there are numbers of fakirs in the teach- 
ing profession in Europe, to be condemned 
with our own charlatans. 

Mme. Litsner has, apparently, decided 
that “the question of licensing teachers of 
singing is, after all, impracticable. A good- 
ly number of teachers of music in the 
States of New York, Michigan, Missouri, 
California, Alabama and Florida do not 
agree with her, as shown by my report in 
your columns of Mr. Milliken’s paper on 


the subject, read before the M. T. N. A, 
at Boston lately. 
In a former letter I asked: “Who es- 


tablished Registers?” Mme. Litsner refers 
to this question, but fails to give a direct 
answer. 

If an intelligent, and to your readers 
profitable, discussion of any point regard- 
ing singing is to be had, the first thing to 
do is to give a clear, commonsense defi- 
nition of terms used, one that the ordi- 
narily intelligent man interested in the sub- 
ject can understand; one that is couched 
in dictionary English. As Mme. Litsner 
has apparently come forward as a cham- 
pion of “registers in the singing voice, 
perhaps she will be good enough to give 
a definition of the term “register” in con- 
nection with the singing voice, as she un- 


derstands it. It would be helpful also to 
have her define, in dictionary English, these 
terms which she has used: 

“Position,” used regarding the voice. 

“Middle voice’ and “medium” used in- 
terchangeably. 

I trust that Mme. Litsner will accept my 
assurance that these requests are made in 
good faith, w:th a view solely to having 
something definite to go upon. 

In a book, “Garcia, the Centenarian, and 
His Times,’ by M. S. MacKinlay, page 245, 
is a report of an occurrence which in this 
connection is of real interest. Sir Felix 
Semon, a London throat specialist, had de- 
livered a lecture at the Royal Inst:tution 
on the “Culture of the Singing Voice.” He 
attacked the “dogmatic” way in which the 
question of registers was treated by dif- 
ferent authorities, and “showed by the aid 
of some excellent photographs of the larynx 
during the emission-of tone that the mech- 
anism of the registers, even in relation to 
the same kind of voice,” as Sir Felix put 
it, “may in some cases be totally different 
from others.” 

Manuel Garcia, the well-known teacher 
of singing, was one of the audience, and 
afterward spoke to the lecturer, saying: 
“Good heavens, how much | must have 
taught during my life that is wrong.’ 

Of course this remark was intended to 
be taken as a joke. 

Mr. Frederick W. Root, an experienced 
teacher in Chicago, in an interview printed 
in a London magazine, said of his visit to 
Garcia: “He was very emphatic in his 
recommendation to avoid all these modern 
theories and stick closely to nature. He 
also does not believe in teaching by means 
of sensations of tone. The actual things 
to do in producing tone are to breathe, to 
use the vocal cords, and to form the tone 
in the mouth. With regard to the position 
of the larynx, higher or lower, or the more 
or less raising of the palate, he said that 
the singer need only follow natural emo- 
tional effects, and larynx, palate and the 
rest will take care of themselves.” 

Mme. Litsner expresses the wish that 
other teachers may benefit from her experi- 
ence in dealing with her own voice and the 
voices of others. In this’ she is placing 
herself alongside the physicians who re- 
port cases and experiences to each other for 
mutual benefit, and she is greatly to be 
praised for so doing. 

There are among your readers those 
teaching singing who are talking about and 
trying to demonstrate “chest resonance.” 
Is there really such a thing? Will one of 
these teachers undertake to give a diction- 
ary definition of “resonance” and then show 
that there is in the singing voice a “chest” 
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resonance? I have my own opinion on 
this point, and am not asking for corre- 
spondence lessons in singing. 

I have myself been asked to give such, 
the last request coming from a small town 
in Minnesota, but have always declined. 
There is, however. a point here that should 
be of interest to many teachers who are 
able to discuss voice questions in a broad- 
minded wav, and ready to receive light 
from whatever source it may come. Fur- 
ther, we hear and read much about exer- 
cises for extending the compass “upward.” 
But we meet with little concerning the 
extension of the compass downward. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers know the way 
and will noint it out. “There are three 
registers, there are five registers, there are 
fifty-nine registers,” said a great teacher 
of singing. What did he mean? 

FREDERICK W. WobDELL. 





Canada’s National Anthem 


Sonya, Ont., CAN., Jan. II, 1911. 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I notice that your Toronto correspond- 
ent has a letter in a recent issue of your 
journal, in which he discusses the ques- 
tion of Canada’s national anthem. Prob- 
ably he is partial to his talented towns- 
man, but he is, I think, justified in pre- 
ferring the “Maple Leaf” to the English 
translation of “O Canada.” What he 
means by “attached” verses describing 
natural features, I am uncertain; but any- 
way I think a certain amount of that sort 
of thing is good, for if Canada is not 
great in her natural resources she is not 
great at all. We are a young nation and 
have but little literature, or art, or deeds 
of arms to sing about. We must be care- 
ful in our judgment of the “shopworn,” 
for the best that any man can do is to 
present the old in a new form. The 
“Maple Leaf will, undoubtedly, be a long- 
lasting and honorable memorial of its 
author, but it has the serious defect that 
it cannot be acceptable to the various for- 
eign nationalities who make Canada their 
home. A German, Frenchman, American 
or Italian cannot be expected to take 
pleasure in singing the praises of Brock 
or Wolfe, or become ecstatic over the 
Rose and the Thistle and the Shamrock. 
As one of the nations of the British Em- 
pire, our anthem should certainly make 
some acknowledgment of imperial rule 
and influence, but it should not include de- 
tails of triumphs and conquests that insult 
and grieve and shame a large number of 
our people. It seems to me that the ele- 
ment of chance is largely involved in the 
question of national anthems. A national 
anthem must please the masses and the 
masses care little for high art either in 
music or literature. Words that express 
their ideals and, above all, stirring music, 
is the combination they want. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. G. MACKINNON. 


The National Federation Contest 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 18, IQITI. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Is it not about time that a decision was 
reached as to the prizes offered for sym- 
phonies and other orchestral works by the 
Federation of Women’s Mus:cal Clubs? 

It would seem only just to the com- 
posers not to hold their works longer than 
six months, thus depriving them of making 
other possible use of them. 

by calling attention to this in your valued 
paper you would greatly oblige 

ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 


GERMAN CHORUS OF 
DENVER IN CONCERT 


A Creditable Performance Under Con- 
ductor Schweikher and Some Ex- 
celelnt Work by Soloists 


Denver, Jan. 16.—Last Saturday evening 
the Arion Gesang-Verein gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Socialen Turnhalle 
before a large gathering of German music 
lovers. Interest centered particularly upon 
the male choir, which is agan directed by 
Frederick Scnweikher, after three years 
under other conductors. Hampered bw the 
lack of good first tenors, Mr. Schweikher 
nevertheless Obtained very creditable re- 
sults. The choral numbers were delivered 
with good musicianly spirit and intelligent 
treatment of the text. Given four or five 
good lyric tenors, Mr. Schweikher would 
undoubtedly do notable things with his 
Mannerchor. 

Mrs. Lucille Roessing Griffey, the Den- 
ver soprano, was the vocal soloist of this 
concert, and her attractive personality, fine 
voice and sympathetic interpretation of 
“Elsa’s Traum” (“Lohengrin”) and lieder 
by Strauss, von Fielitz and Grieg com- 
bined to win marked favor from her au- 
dience. Mr. Schweikher was a capable ac- 
companist and played also the piano part 
in trios with Cecil Burleigh, violinist, and 
Hans Dressel, ’cellist, the latter of whom 
also participated as soloist. 


lo-morrow evening the great Busoni 
appears here as soloist in the second 
Apollo Club subscription concert. Follow- 


ing the concert Mr. and Mrs. Busoni will 
be tendered a reception at the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel by the Denver Center American 
Music society. Next Monday evening 
Robert Slack will present Mme. Gerville- 
Réache and Emilio de Gogorza in recital. 


Jj. CG. W. 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA TOUR 








No New York Concert—Musicians Will 
Return Early in February 


As the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conducting, is at present 
on its annual mid-Winter tour, there was 
no concerts at the New Theater Sunday 
afternoon. During this tour, which will 
close in Boston on February 2 with a per- 
formance of “The Children at Bethlehem,” 
at the Boston Opera House, the orchestra 
will visit eighteen cities, including Utica, 
Syracuse, Geneva, Akron, Oberlin, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, Oxford, Cincinnati, 
Parkersburgh, W. Va.; Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, Washington, Meriden, Springfield. 
Hartford and Boston. Besides “The Chil- 
dren at Bethlehem,” the principal works to 
be performed on the tour are Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony, Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony; Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony and Wallace’s tone poem, “Villon.” 





Boston Singer Ill in Rome 


Boston, Jan. 16.—Cable messages from 
Rome received here tell of the illness, with 
typhoid fever, of Dorothea MacVane, 
daughter of Professor S. M. Macvane, ot 
Harvard University. Miss MacVane re- 
cently made her appearance in Rome as 
Mimi, in “La Bohéme.” Her sister, Edith 
MacVane, is also reported ill. 





Ferruccio Busoni plans a series of six 
Liszt recitals for Berlin next Autumn. 
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BRILLIANT CLIMAX IN CHICAGO OPERA 





Season Ends Brilliant with Caruso as ‘‘ Guest’ Artist in ‘* Pagliacci” 
and “The Girl of the Golden West’’—Dippel Voices Company’s 


Appreciation of Public Support 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—Monday night wit- 
nessed a brilliant opening for the last week 
of the season, with Enrico Caruso as the 
guest artist. It speaks volumes in behalf 
of the local company that it was enabled 
to obtain success without any guests ear- 
lier in the season, and it is happy that 
the most distinguished visitor came the 
very last. An enormous audience wel- 
comed the golden-voiced tenor, who is a 
great favorite in Chicago, and expressed 
a sense of personal congratulation over his 
return to his earlier state of vocal beauty. 
Not that the tone had all the depth, warmth 
and roundness of a decade ago, but it was 
splendid in sonority, compared to his sing- 
ing of a year ago. In addition to this his 
action has taken on new vigor, variety 
and authority. 

The program opened with a representa- 
tion of the second and third acts from 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann.” Charles 
Dalmoreés agairi gave his splendid personal- 
ity and finished artistry to the title role 
to make it romantic and picturesque, and 
again the clever and versatile Alice Zep- 
pilli furnished a delightful automaton as 
the beauteous doll Olympia, counterfeiting 
the mechanical movement remarkably, while 


her yoice did much with the music. Tina 
di Angelo, as Nicklaus, was a delightful 
boy, acting with naturalness and singing 
with discretion, and Marguerita Sylva was 
a radiant Ginlietta. Wilhelm Beck sang the 
dual roéle of Coppelius and Dappertuto in- 
differently. 

Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci’ had a most 
satisfactory performance, Mario Sammarco 
as Tonio contributing much to its success. 
He lifted Tonio to an artistic plane such as 
few singers attain. Miss Sylva appeared as 
the coquettish Nedda,. Naturally, the ap- 
pearance of Caruso was a signal for storms 
of applause, and he thumped fanfares on 
his big bass drum with great vigor. Only 
a few moments of his robust and whole- 
some presence demonstrated that he had 
“come back” and had something new in 
acting to accompany the glorious voice. [he 
Italian societies purchased a beautiful floral 
tribute that was brought upon the scene 
by Director Campanini, who shared in the 
applause. 

On Tuesday evening Verdi's “Masked 
Ball,” a work that half a century ago was 
considered a masterpiece, was brought for- 
ward in revival. Aside from some melodic 
beauties that have served piratical pilferers 
ever since, it might as well be restored to 
oblivion. It is a stilted, old-fashioned work, 
futile, unnatural and unconvincing in dra- 
matic detail, with so much plot and coun- 
terplot that one loses all interest in the 
story by the time half the second act 1s 
over. However, music-lovers crowded the 
upper house and gave vent to their appre- 
ciation of its tunefulness with numerous 
recalls for the singers. It was a great 
night for Nicola Zerola in the leading role 
of Ricardo, which he graced by manliness 
and dignity of pose. He sang with a spon- 
taneity and big telling quality of tone that 
frequently aroused his auditors to enthu- 
siasm. The Romance in the first act, the 
lovely Barcarolle in the second, and the 
impassioned duet with the heroine in the 


third, all were tremendously effective. Mme. 
Jeanne Korolewicz was the unfortunate 
Amelia. She is an engaging figure in ro- 


mantic roles, and has remarkable brilliancy 
as a coloratura singer. Her long dramatic 
aria was splendidly sustained, and her melt- 
ing minor andante, “Morro ma prima in 
Grazia,” was rich and sympathetic in all its 
gradations. The various concerted num- 
bers found her brilliantly equal to the task 
Her enthusiastic countrymen, the Polan- 
ders, presented her with some beautiful 
floral tributes bearing the colors of her 
country appropriately marked. Mme. de 
Cisneros furnished a splendid portrait of 
Ulrica, the sorceress, and Alice Zeppilli 
gave a charming characterization as the 
page, Oscar. Altreda Costa was acceptable 
as Renato. The orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Ettore Perosio, gave an admirable 
reading of the old Verdi score. 

The finale of the opera season Wednes- 
day evening attracted an enormous audi 
ence to the Auditorium, adding another to 
the many remarkable: nights of this en- 
gagement. Enrico Caruso was the guest 
artist, appearing as Dick Johnson, the road 
agent, which he created in New York, in 
“The Girl of the Golden West.” As he had 
but recently learned of the fact that he 
was to sing the following evening in Cleve- 
land, an unusual proceeding for him to 


undertake, he was rather guarded with 
“the voice” in the first act, but it began 
to reveal itself in the second, reaching over 
ihe big and busy orchestra and thrilling 
the audience. Physically, the distinguished 
tenor does not give the ideal of the moun- 
tain man, the Chicago creator of the rdle, 
Amadeo Bassi, having advantage in this 
respect. Bassi also makes Johnson alert 
and responsive. Carolina White again 
demonstrated the wisdom of her selection 
for the part of The Girl, both by reason of 
personal gifts and graces, natural adaptabil- 
ity and vocal accomplishment. It would be 
difficult to conjure a finer interpretation of 
this charming type of strong, resourceful 
Western womanhood. Mario Sammarco 
has advanced the Sheriff to something more 


than a picturesque personality, making him 
a strong, well-colored characterization, 
meaningtul in action and eloquent and 
truthful in song, realizing not only the his- 
trionic but the musical valuation of this 
eminently difficult and most important, yet 
non-sympathetic, role. 

After the artists had wearied in response 
to applause, General-Manager Andreas Dip- 
pel made a brief speech, as follows: 

“At the time I had the honor of address- 
ing you from this stage at the opening of 
the season nearly all the members of the 
company were strangers to you, and now, 
after the short period of ten weeks, we are 
leaving you as old acquaintances and good 
friends. I must say that to all of us this sea- 
son has passed like a dream. We are under 
the impression that we are still at the begin- 
ning, though it is the end of our Chicago 
seagon. We are proud and happy because 
we have accomplished what originally 
seemed to be a visionary undertaking and 
have made Chicago a home of permauent 
grand opera. Our season ends amid the 
z2reatest enthusiasm, and we have with us 
as our guest the greatest and most popular 


tenor of a generation, Signor Caruso. | 
beg to express to you our sincerest regret 
that we have to leave you and we are tak- 
ing with us as a consolation the feeling 
that you will miss the opera after we are 
gone. I am not speaking of the well-known 
and fully artistic and financial success of 
the opera, but only of the fact that it gave 
new impulse to your city, and as one of 
your articles remarked, ‘made Chicago a 
more desirable city to live in.’ Nothing 
has disturbed the relations between the 
artists and the press and the public, and | 
deem it my duty to say a few words of 
thanks to the Chicago opera patrons, the 
press, the board of directors and to our 
staff for the loyal support they have given 
to the management during the entire sea- 
son; in the first place to our musical di- 
rector, Cleofonte Campanini; the stage, di- 
rector, Mr. Almanz; all the artists, the at- 
tachés of the technical departments, in 
cluding the last stage hand. We are not 
saying ‘good-bye’ to you, but ‘au revoir,’ 
and we shall take up our work in Chicago 
next season with increased confidence.” 


C. BLN. 


— 





PULL WEEK OF MUSIC 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Eight Events, in Which Local 
Artists Appear, Arouse 
Much Interest 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 19.—Eight events of 
musical importance in four days is unusual 
in Indianapolis, especially when they are 
of such varied nature and marked excel 
lence that all tastes are gratified. On Jan- 
uary 17 Hanna Wolff-Freeman, the eminent 
Dutch pianist, attracted an audience that 
was an inspiration in itself, since it was 
representative of the best phases of In- 
dianapolis culture in the musical, social and 
church world. Mrs. Wolff-kreeman was 
in fine form and her whole program, from 
the Beethoven Sonata, op. 57, interpreted 
with adequate nobility of expression, to the 
marvelous pyrotechnical display of the 
“Blue Danube” transcription, with a phe- 
nomenal finale of her own, she carried her 
listeners with her in rapt attention. 

The German Ladies’ Aid Society cele- 

brated its twenty-fifth anniversary by a 
notable concert at the German house on 
january 16. The soloists were Augusta 
Rentsch, soprano; Jeannette Orlopp, vio- 
liu st; Christian Martens, baritone; Mrs. 
Carroll Carr, soprano, and Amelia Kroec- 
kel, pianist; and all their numbers were 
enthusiastically applauded by the large au- 
dicnce. Much of their success was due to 
Mrs. 5. L. Kiser’s perfect accompaniments. 
The singing of the men’s chorus of the 
Musikverein, under the direction of Alex- 
ander Ernestinoff, made the usual fa- 
vorable impression, and a quartet composed 
of Mrs. Otto Letler, Mrs. Ff. M. Bachman, 
Mrs. Robert Lieber and Mrs. Carl Lieber 
added greatly to the pleasure of the eve- 
ning. A Romanze by Godefroid for piano, 
violin and harp was played so admirably 
by the Schellschmidt sisters that an encore 
was demanded. 
_it is a welcome indication of the rising 
tide of local musical appreciation that club- 
women are devoting more attention than 
formerly to musical topics. Mrs. William 
Line Eider recently took the initiative at 
the Woman’s Club with her valuable illus- 
trated paper on the modern music. drama, 
and her example was followed on January 
17 at the Fortnightly Literary Club by Mrs. 
tarry Fitton, who read a_ well-written 
paper on “Ine New Music.” Illustrations 
for the latter were furnished by riorence 
Flickinger, pianist, who showed versatility 
and originality in her interpretation of 
Grieg, Massenet and Strauss: Mrs. Foster 
Vestal Smith, soprano, and Alethea Mellett, 
violinist. 

On January 18 the Fortnightly Musical 
Club met with the Parlor Club to hear an 
exceedingly delightful talk by Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Brown on Wagner’s “King,” with 
instrumental illustrations by Mrs. John 
George and Mrs. Brown, and voice num- 
hers by Maude Essex. 

Mary Traub and Benjamin Traub gave 
a musicale on January 17 for the Anthony 
Wayne Chapter of the D. A. R. and their 
many friends. he remarkably sympa 
thetic quality of Miss Traub’s deep con 
tralto was well adapted to her selections, 
and “Jean,” by Burleigh, met with excep- 
tional appreciation. Accompaniments for 
her songs were played with discretion and 
adaptability by her brother, who also won 
applause in his own numbers. 

Charles F. Hansen gave a recital at All 


Souls Unitarian Church on January 19 to 
dedicate the fine new organ presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Elliott and was as- 
sisted by Maude Essex, soprano. Mr. 
Hansen’s blindness is no bar to his stand- 
ing as an organist, and his répertoire of 
solos and accompaniments would be con- 
sidered amazingly large for a musician 
with full sight. On this occasion his suc- 
cess fairly outshone all those of the past 
and never was such tumultuous applause 


given to an organ concert in Indianapolis. 
ee ye 


HAROLD HENRY RESUMES 
CONCERT TOUR IN WEST 


Gifted Young Chicago Pianist a Keen 
Student of Modern Music 





Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—Harold Henry, the 
brilliant young pianist, has fairly recovered 


from the sickness which caused the can- 


cellation of his dates early this season 
and resumes a 
most promising 
tour in the South- 
west next week 
with Virginia 


Listemann, so 
prano. 

Mr. Henry isan 
artist of broad in 


terest and a keen 
student of modern 
music, this fact 
being observable 
in his many pro 
grams that ad- 
vance the works 
of the © modern 





French and Italian 
school. Haus thor- 
ough schooling in 
the intricate demands of contrapuntal art 
allows him to get better valuations from 
the difficult and involved music of mood 
and atmosphere than do many players. 
His whole career since he has been before 
the public indicates his ability to move for 
ward on the path of progress, and he has 
made even advances, judged by his recent 
performances, his playing taking on a big 
ger sweep than ever. He has excellent 
tone and a facile technic. All in all a 
pianist of fine attainment, one who has 
musical appreciation and who is not striving 
for effects by pose or artificial means. His 
programs are well constructed with con- 
temporaneous composers and the big men 
in music who are doing things to-day as 
well as the great classicists. A sample 
program is appended to show the range of 
his work. 


Harold Henry 


Fantaisie in C Minor, Bach; Concert Allegro, 
Scarlatti-Godowsky; Sonata, Op. 109, Beethoven; 
Intermezzo, Op, 116, No. 4, Brahms; Intermezzo, 
Op. 118, No. 1, Brahms; Rhapsodie, Op. 79, No. 2, 
Brahms; Tarrentella, Chopin; La Vallée des 
Cloches, Ravel: Elfentanz, MacDowell; Sonnette« 
de Petrarca, No. 123, Liszt; Wilde Jagd, Liszt. 


Violinist Shoots Novelist to Death and 
Then Kills Himself 


Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsborough, who com- 
mitted suicide in New York on Monday, 
January 23, after having shot and killed 
David Graham Phillips, the novelist, was 
well known in musical circles. He was 
an unusually fine violinist and a career of 
high eminence was at one time predicted 
for him. He first studied music in New 
York under Joseph Kaspar and then went 
to Vienna and completed his studies un- 
der Grux, who was also the instructor of 
Franz Kneisel. Five years ago Goldsbor- 
ough returned to this country and went to 
Washington, where he was heralded as a 
coming musical prodigy after he had given 
two very largely attended recitals. Last 
year he was first violinist in the Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra and a special favorite 
of Conductor Emil Paur. He was consid 
ered an exceedingly eccentric genius. 


ST. PAUL IS ELATED 
QVER OPERA SEASON 


Chicago Company Plans for Next 
Year’s Visit—‘“‘ The Girl” 
a Magnet 





St. Pau, MInnN., Jan. 20.—A week of 
exceeding activity and absorbing interest in 
brilliant 
with the 
Grand Opera Company in the St. Paul Au- 
ditorium Saturday afternoon and evening. 

The production of Puccini’s “The Girl 
of the Golden West” had been anticipated 


musical circles came to a close 


two performances by Chicago 


scarcely exceeded by 


that attending the opening night, and at 


with an eagerness 
two o'clock every available seat in the pai 
quet left by holders of season tickets found 
sale at $7 and the 
overflowing. 
Whether, as 
Girl” was offered as a hoax for the trap 


ready balconies were 


has been insinuated, “The 


ping of the American dollar and especially 
the Western American dollar, that matinée 
audience cared not, so long as Campanini 
and Caroline White were in the joke. 

Miss White’s beautiful voice fell grate 
fully upon the ear, as did her comely pres 
ence please the eye, and throughout her 
work there glowed the vital spark which 
held her audience close to the heart of the 
opera. 

Amadeo Bassi sang Dick Johnson, Mario 


Sammarco Jack Rance and Hector Du 
tranne Sonora. 
Saturday evening the atmosphere was 


electric with expectation as the largest au- 
dience of the week gathered to hear Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” with Mary Garden, 
Hector Dufranne, Charles Dalmorés and 
Bressler-Gianoli in the leading parts. 

The audience sat entranced by the sig- 
nificant themes, wonderful orchestration, 
the richly set vocal parts and effective 
stage mounting through which Miss Gar- 
den’s wonderful dramatic power protruded 
itself and worked its spell in the fortunes 
of the harassed sewing girl. 

Many and repeated were the curtain calls 


and finally Mrs. F. H. Snyder, the local 
impresario, was drawn to the footlights 
and presented with a large bouquet of 
\merican Beauty roses. 


To Mrs. Snyder are St. Paul and the 
Northwest indebted for the splendid suc- 
cess of the season, a success that is looked 
upon as more remarkable than that attend 
ing the season of last year. This year a 
new and untried company played a season 
of fine performances which were watched 
by the guarantors with growing satisfac 
tion. They will not be called upon to meet 
a deficit, they are assured. 

The success of the season has led to the 
opening of negotiations for a permanent 
opera season to be increased to a week's 
duration. A committee looking to this 
end consists of C. A. severance, L. W. Hill 


and L. P. Ordway. Andreas Dippel, who 
was with the company in St. Paul, ex 
presses a willingness to co-operate in the 
scheme. A _ tentative répertoire has even 


been named to include “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Pelleas et Meélisande,” “The Juggler of 
Notre Dame” and “Quo Vadis.” 


io oo 


Big Audience for Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet concert, in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, Tuesday night, 
brought out a record-breaking audience for 
this organization (he program will be 
reviewed fully in Musica. AMERICA next 
week. 
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| ON THE ROAD WITH CONCERT STARS 





[Continued from page 2] 





coaches and two special baggage cars. Now, 
four cars constitute too heavy a burden in 
many instances, to attach to a regular train, 
and consequently these cars will often be 
run as a special train. This circumstance 
will make for certainty in arriving in time 
for concert engagements and it will, in not 
a few localities, enable mat-née and evening 
appearances in different cities which would 
not be possible if dependence had to be 
placed on regular trains. 

There is no doubt that private cars, if 
managers could afford them, would be as 
advantageous for touring orchestras or 
other organ-zations as they are for individ- 
ual stars. By the term private cars is 
meant, in this sense, leased Pullmans en- 
gaged outright for the interval of a tour 
and upon which the artists would sleep as 
well as travel. The scheme would virtually 
eliminate hotel and baggage troubles, and 
the former are varied as well as numerous. 
Just by way of illustration take the recent 


experience of one of our leading symphony 
orchestras whose date in a smail :nland city 
conflicted with that of a State convention, 
with the result that most of the members 
of the orchestra were obliged to find sleep- 
ine quarters in the engine houses of the 
local fire department. 

For all the manifest advantages of the 
private car or cars for such travel there is 
little adoption of this expedient because of 
the almost prohibitive expense. This is 
due to the policy of the car-owning cor- 
porations in compelling managers to pay for 
cars standing on sidings (and used as ho- 
tels on wheels) at the same high rate that 
tuey pay for the same cars when the later 
are employed in continuous travel, with all 
its wear and tear on the rolling. stock. 
When a concert organization is spending 
several days in each city visited, as during 
the Spring music festival season, this 
method of cnarging for cars seems to work 
an extra hardship. Some optimistic individ- 
vals predict that the time will come when 
orcuestras or bands that are almost con- 


tinually on tour in America during the sea- 
son will own outright their own sleeping 
cars, but most managers regard this as un- 
likely, though they admit that it might be 
ideal. 

One of the most serious handicaps that 
characterizes traveling conditions in the 
United States as affecting the musical pro- 
fession is found in the distances that in cer- 
tain sections of the country separate cities 
of profitable concert size. In the West and 
South particularly many of the leading cities 
are so widely separated that it is virtually 
imperative for a star or concert organ‘za- 
tion to “break the jump” by giving a concert 
en route at a city of the second grade lo- 
cated midway between the two larger places. 
Now, the unfortunate feature of the situa- 
tion, from the standpoint of the musical in- 
terests, is that such stop-gap engagements 
must invariably be played on the percent- 
age basis. It is virtually imposs.ble to get 
a guarantee at any such “halfway house” 
—partly, no doubt, because the people there 
realize that a stop must be made and take 
advantage of the situation. 

Innumerable instances might be cited of 
how this pnase of the travel situation works 
injustice to tne profession, but a single case 
will suffice. Only a few weeks ago a so- 


prano of national reputation had two en- 
gagements within a week at a guarantee ‘of 
$1,250 each, but in order to make the jour- 
ney between these two widely separated 
ties without too much fatigue it was vir- 
tually necessary to sing on an intervening 
night at a smaller city where the percentage 
basis obtained and where the star had a 
$400 house. The worst phase o1 the matter 
is that the local managers at many ot these 
smaller cities, that must needs serve as the 
breaks of lone jumps, do not properly ex- 
ert themselves to secure the audiences justi- 
fied by the merit of the attractions that 
visit them. 

If the local manager in such a city is con- 
nected with a local music house the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, for he may then kill 
two birds with one stone; but if, as is 
usually the case, concert mnagement is a 
“side line” for some divergent interest he 
bestows comparatively little attention upon 
it. He is secure in his twenty-five per cent. 
or mayhap even thirty per cent., and many 
a manager of this type would rather get 
twenty-five per cent. of a $500 house, with 
virtually no effort on his part, than to re- 
ceive twenty-five per cent. of a $2,500 house 
if the latter necessitated energetic canvass- 
ing. 





Operatically Sufficient Unto Itself 


{Editorial in Philadelphia Telegraph.] 
\Vhatever the vagaries of temperamental 
impresarios or whatever the business trans:- 
tions of operatic commerce, Philadelphia 
need suffer no fear. It is in a position to 
be operatically independent; it is the one 
city of this broad land that is operatically 
suitic.ent unto itself. The revivals of va- 
rious compositions for the lyrico-dramatic 
stage by the diligent and able organization, 
the Ph.ladelphia Operatic Society, put the 
city on this sui generis plane. The thought 
is of solace and sign:ficance to our music- 
lovers and opera-goers that the annals of 
opera can be readily made continuous so 
long as we have such a chorus of loyal 
singers and volunteer soloists and the 
musical and administrative activity to 
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bring them before the public. Their work, 
too, is of meaning in that they are actually 
accompL.shing what others are merely talk- 
ing about in this era of operatic turore— 
the rendition of the standard works in the 
vernacular. 





“Gabriella di Vergy” Had Been Thought 
Irrevocably Lost 


A valuable collection of musical manu- 
scripts belonging to Don:zetti has recently 
been discovered at Bergamo, in Italy, and 
purchased for a very small sum by a firm 
of antique dealers. The collection includes 
the entire score, says the New York Sun, 
of one of Donizetti's operas, “Gabriella di 
Vergy,” wh:ch was supposed to have been 
irrevocably lost, as no trace of it could 
be found, despite the fact that its ex stence 
is attested by the composer’s early biog- 
raphers. 

The opera is in one act, and it is en- 
tirely written in Donizettis own hand, with 
several corrections and a few alterations. 
The music covers 344 pages, and has no 
words to it, as evidently the composer did 
not transcribe the libretto when he wrote 
the music. The libretto is lost, but as the 
score contains a few passages from it writ- 
ten on the margin of one of the pages it 
is hoped that these will afford a clue that 
will lead to its discovery. 

The collection contains the draft for an- 


other opera which Don‘zetti intended to 
compose but never finished. On eight sepa- 
rate pages headed “Sancio di Castiglia 


Donizetti wrote down the principal themes 
of the composition. There is also an au- 
tograph copy of the symphony of Donizet- 
tis well-known opera, “L’Elisr d Amore.” 
The symphony is written on twenty-four 





pages, and it is different from the pub- 
lished one. 

Leipsic heard Goldmark’s “Winter's 
Tale” for the first time on Christmas Day. 


Savannah Music Club Presents an In- 
teresting Program 


SAVANNAH, Jan. 20.—The Savannah 
Music Club’s December concert was most 
successful and especially interesting be- 
cause of the inauguration of the plan to 
give selections from Handel’s “Messiah” 
at every December concert from now on 
unt 1 it is possible to produce the wile 
work. It was unanimously agreed thac the 
chorus did the best work it has ever done. 
Adele Petit, a young pianist of Augusta, 
was the guest of the club. Her playing 
was received with warm enthusiasm. 

Mrs. J. J. Gaudry’s pupils were heard 
to advantage in an interesting recital re 
cently. Some of the promising vo ces un- 
der her tra:ning are those of Virginia 
Oliveros, Nan Harris, Joy Mendes and Joe 
Mendes. 

Savannah is full of musical talent, but 
up to this time there seem to be only a 
few who have the real desire to work for 
true musical understanding. It is regretted 
that the Board of Education has not re- 
instated the study of music in the public 
schools. T. A 





The Opportunity 
[Agnes Gordon Hogan in Philadelphia Record] 


There is literally no encouragement to 
produce American music. We are under 
the necessity of facing about and destroy- 
ing the fad which deters the growth of 
music in the United States. In the first 


‘place, operas should be given in English. 


In the next place native artists should be 
heard in those operas. In the third place 
American operas and music of the more 
absolute sort should be approved and pat- 
ronized by our people. A complete trans- 
formation would instantly follow. The 
genius of our country would immediately 
utilize the measureless musical resources 
lving uncovered at every hand. A national 


music would then begin, and, as America 
leads the world in all other respects, so it 
would in mus‘c. We will never believe 
that we have musical ability as a people 
until we abandon the notion that such abil- 
ity belongs exclusively to the Puccinis of 
the old world. The question is whether the 
psychological moment is not near at hand. 
It needs simply an enterprising inaugura- 
tion to g-ve it a momentum too irresistible 
to be stopped. ' 


Charles Martin Loeffler as a Melodist 
{Laurence Gilman in North 


Notable harmonist though he is, as a 
melodist Loeffler is still more remarkable. 
Il am aware of no living melodist who com- 
bines, in equal measure, these qualities: 
on the negative side, a spontaneous avoid- 
ance of sentimentalism, triviality and com- 
monplace; on the positive side, originality 
of conception, an :ncorruptible fineness of 
taste, and the mastery of a style at once 
broad and subtle, passionate and restrained. 
They are not possessed in like degree by 
any one of his contemporaries. Strauss’s 
frequent commonness, d’Indy’s limited emo- 
tional compass, kauré’s slightness of sub- 
stance, Reger’s aridity, rank them, as melo- 
dists, definitely below Loeffler, while Saint- 
Saéns and Goldmark, Mahler and Sibelius, 
Elgar and Rachman:noff, are his inferiors 
at almost every point. As for Debussy, he 
is indeed an exquisite melodist, a creator 
of melodic thoughts that are incomparably 
lovely and of an unexampled rarity, 
thoughts that are as 
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dreams of the wavering images of dreams. 
But Debussy has not Loeffler’s blend of 
subtletv and power, of largeness and in- 
tensity. 





A young Hungarian ‘cellist named Bela 
von Czuka has been winning favor in Lon- 
don. 

















Mrs. Heinrich Conried 


Mrs. Augusta Conried, widow of Hein- 
rich Conried, the former director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, d:ed January 20 
at her home, No. 65 West Seventy-first 
street, New York. Mrs. Conried’s death 
was caused by pneumonia contracted five 
days before her death, but her son, R'chard 
G. Conried, said that his mother had not 
been well since the death of her husband. 
Mrs. Conried was born in New York forty- 
six years ago and had been married to Mr. 
Conried twenty-six years at the time of 
his death. Richard Conried was their only 
child. Before her marriage Mrs. Conried 
was Augusta Sperling. She never was per- 
sonally active in either the theater or music, 
and during the entire term of her husband’s 
service as musical director of the Metro- 
politan Opera was never behind the scenes 
at the oper: house. She nevertheless took a 
profound :nterest in Mr. Conried’s career, 
and throvghout their married life was one 
of his most valued adv‘sers. Mrs. Conried 
was with her husband at Meran, in Avstrian 
Tvrol, when he was stricken and died on 
April 27, 1909. He left no will, and she 
was appointed executrix of his estate. In 
this canacitv she continued the suit which 


he had brought against the Metropolitan 
Opera House for $90,000 in December, 1908, 
after he had ceased to be director. He al- 
leged that the opera directors had violated 
their agreement with him under which he 
underto.k the direction of opera in this 
city. The suit was settled in July, 1900, on 
terms satisfactory to Mrs. Conried. 


Widow of Ole Bull 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Jan. 18.—Mrs. Sara 
C. Bull, widow of Ole Bull, the famous 
violinist, died at her home, in Brattle street, 
in this: city, to-day, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Mrs. Bull was the daughter of Joseph 
i. Thorp, and was born in Uxford, N. Y.. 
sixty years ago. She was married in 1870 
to Ole Bull, who died in 1880. Mrs. Bull 
was interested in many philanthropic move- 
ments, particularly in the advancement of 
the women of India, whch country she had 
wisited several times. She was enthusiastic 
over Norway, her husband’s native country, 
and was an active member of several Scan- 
dinavian societies. She wrote a memoir 
of her husband, which was published in 
1882. .urs. Bull leaves one daughter, Olea, 
and a brother, Joseph G. Thorp, of Cam- 
bridge. 


Arturo Marescalchi 


Cuicaco, Jan. 19—Arturo Marescalchi, 
the Italian baritone and friend of the com- 
poser Verd‘, is dead at his home here, 
after a brief illness. Marescalchi was pre- 
paring a program of Verdi compositions 
to be given on the anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death, January 26, when he was 
overtaken by death himself. Marescalchi 
was a native of Bologna, and made his 
first appearance in America, at the Brook- 
lyn Academv of Music, in 1889. He sang 


with a company of grand opera stars at 
the opening of the Auditor:um Theater 
here in 1893. 
Frau Sauer 
The death of the mother of Emil Sauer, 
the pianist, occurred recently in Hamburg 
in her seventy-third year. Frau Sauer 


had been a_ distinguished pianist and 
teacher in her time and had given her son 
his first musical instruction which pre- 
pared him for Nicolaus Rubinstein and 


later Franz Liszt. The son’s steadily in- 
creasing fame was the great joy of her 
later years, and it was but a short time 
before her death that she attended his last 
concert in Hamburg, when he made one 
of the greatest successes of his career. 


Frank Bruschie 


Frank Bruschie, the accompanist for En 
rico Caruso, died January 17, in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, from spinal menin 
gitis. He was injured in an accident some 
time ago. He was twenty-five years old, 
and married. He accompanied Mr. Caruso 
during his practice hours. 


Mrs. Martha Louisa Roulston 


HARTFORD, CoNN., Jan. 19.—Mrs. Martha 
Louisa Roulston, a very widely known so 
prano soloist of Connecticut, is dead at her 
home in this city. She has been prom 
inent in musical affairs for the last twenty 
years. She is survived by her husband. 





George Schneider 
Riversipe, Cal., Jan. 12.—George Schnei- 
der died in Riverside on December 28 last 
He was sixty-six years old. He lived for 
many years in Cincinnati, O., and carried 
on a series of educational piano recitals 
for more than thirty years. 
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NEW LIZA LEHMANN 
SONG CYCLE HEARD 


Composer Warmly Welcomed in 
New York on Return from 
Long Tour 


Liza Lehmann, the English composer and 
pianist, having completed her transcontinen- 
tal tour, gave a recital at the Hudson Thea- 
ter, New York, last Monday afternoon. She 
was quartet consisting of 
Blanche Tomlin, soprano; Palgrave lurner, 
contralto; Hubert Eisdell, tenor, and Julien 
The program opened with 

from Mme. Lehmann’s 


assisted by a 


Henry, baritone. 
a dozen numbers 
Indian song cycle, “The Golden Threshold,” 
which includes a number of solo and en- 
semble pieces, and contained also a num- 
ber of Four Cau- 
tionary Tales and a Moral,” and a recita- 
tion to music by Mme. Lehmann of Oscar 
Wilde’s “Happy Prince,” excellently done 
by Constance Collier, the actress. 


“ 


miscellaneous songs, 


Mme. Lehmann was warmly welcomed, 
and there were encores without number 
during the afternoon. Of the “Golden 
Threshold” songs the hearers seemed to 
take especial pleasure in the baritone solo 
and quartet, “The Royal Tombs of Gol- 
conda”; the trio, “New Leaves Grow 
.Green,” and the quartet, “Nightfall m Hy- 
derabad.” In the second group the “Two 
Seal Songs” pleased so much that Miss 
Turner, who sang them, added as an en- 
core the very pretty “Thoughts Have 
Wings.’ Perhaps the greatest pleasure of 
the afernoon was manifested over the hu- 
morous “Four Cautionary Tales,” which 
Miss Turner and Mr. Henry interpreted in 
satisfactory fashion. Mme. Lehmann’s new 
songs have a certain melodic charm which 
is occasionally spiced by a piquant har- 
mony. On the whole, however, every one 
of them shows more or Jess of a family 
likeness to the other. [he composer's ex- 
cellent accompaniments brought out the tull 
value of each, and the vocal feats of the 
assisting singers succeeded in reaching a 
plane of respectability, if nothing loftier. 


MARTHA CLODIUS IN 
A BROOKLYN RECITAL 


A Concert Made Notable by Artistic 
Performance of a Varied and Well 
Arranged Program 





The song recital of Mrs. Martha R. Clo 
dius at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, last Mon- 
day evening, January 23, aroused a vast 
deal of interest. The musical activities of 
this singer are confined more or less to 
Manhattan, and many of her friends trav 
eled across the river to hear her in an 
exceedingly attractive program. As variety 
is the spice of life and of song recitals 
also, Mrs. Clodius manifested commendable 
judgment in having an assisting artist, this 
office being ably filled by Mrs. Jessie Mon- 
teze de Vore, violinist. May Bella Wilson 
and Nicholas de Vore were the respective 
accompanists 

Memorial Hall was comfortably filed, 
and this, ‘together with the warm reception 
accorded her, will surely convince Mrs. Clo 
dius that Brooklyn is not a halt bad place 
to exhibit one’s artistic prowess. It took 
he: but a few moments to get over the 
feeling of be’ng a “stranger in a strange 


land.” Her first song was Haydn’s “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” and in a 
group with this she sang Mozart's “Das 
Veilchen” and two Italian canzonettes by 


Lindner, “Parte il pie’ and “Occhi Belli.” 
Her legato in the latter two numbers was 
well sustained, but it was in her second 
group of songs that Mrs. Clod_us revealed 
the finer qualities of her vocalizat'‘on to th 
best advantage. 

Her mezzo-soprano voice has great 
breadth of tone and fits perfectly the poetic 
requirements of a lyrical text. Mrs. Clo 
dius sang in this part of the program 
Wolff's “Ich bin eine Harfe,” Grieg’s “Im 
Kahne” .and “Ein Schwan,” Wolf’s “Maus 
fallen Spruchlein” and Strauss’s “Mit 
leinen blauen ..ugen” and “Zueignung 
Mrs. Clodius’s treatment of “Mausfalle: 
Spruchlein” was whimsical and ar 
great applause. She was obliged to repeat 
this song as well as Strauss’s “Zueignung,’ 
which was richly sung, especially in its con 
‘lvding phrases 


us¢ d 


Mrs Clodius was especially 


the rend tion of her group of French songs, 
every number of which insp:red the audi 
ence to admiration. “Le coeur de ma mie, 
by Jaques-Dalcroze, and “Psyche,” by Pala 
dilhe, were given most tastefully, and “Ma 
Voisine,” by Goring-Thomas, and two songs 


Successtu! ll 





ALL ABOARD FOR PHILADELPHIA! 











Lillian Grenville, the American prima donna of the Chicago Opera Company, shak- 
ing hands with the engineer of the “special” just before starting for Philadel- 
phia, where the opera company began the second half of its season Saturday 


night. 





by Massenet, “L’Eventail” and an aria from 
“Hérodiade” elicited continuous rounds of 
applause. 

in concluding her recital Mrs. Clodius 
provided her listeners with some choice 
inorsels in a group consisting of the fol- 
lowing songs in English: “Thou,” de Vore; 
“An Open Secret,” Woodman; “Song of 
Mya,” Lang; “Ihe Lonely,” Parsons, and 
“The Year’s at the Spring,” Beach. Mr 
de Vore was called to the front for his 
“Thou,” as was also Mr. Parsons, whose 
song, “The Lonely,’ is a gem. 

Mrs. Jessie Monteze de Vore played her 
violin sympathetically, if not exactly with 
the skill of a virtuoso. Her program con 
sisted of “Adagio Pathetique,” by Godard ; 
“Serenade,” by de Vore, and “Dance 1Tz1- 
gane,’ by Nachez. Her performance of the 
“Romanze,” by Bruch, was a creditable 
piece of work aa 2 


Patti Frightened the Burglars 


Mr. Kuhe has a remarkable collection ot 
autograph letters from notable people, and 
among them is one from Mme. Patti which 
relates to a visit paid by burglars to Craig 
y-Nos. It conta.ns the following: “I sup 
pose the wretches heard that | had jewels 


and diamonds and imagined that I left 
them about loose in the house, always 
hanging up a few diamond necklaces in 


the hall with my hat and coat! However, 
it was an inspiration on my part, going 
upstairs just at that moment, and whilst 
in the corridor | began singing, which made 


them believe I was going into the room 
they were in, and consequently frightened 
them away. I knew‘ my voice had done 
a great deal for me, but never expected 


it would save our house from being 
re bhed en Tit-Bits. 


One-Sidedness in Music 


{trom the Etude. |] 


Why is it that one finds so many people 
engaged in the musical profession who are 


ardent admirers of some _ particular 
“school” of music, and have no ears for 
aught else? For one man there is nothing 


but Wagner; for another, trench opera is 
the only thing; a third does not care for 
opera anyway, and wants oratorio, in 
which ne disagrees with a fourth, who 
prefers chamber music and orchestral con- 
certs. Musical- taste is apparently honey- 
combed with thousands of little cells, in 
which each separate musician sits in icy 
isolation from his neighbors. This does 
not exist in any other art—or at least not 


to anything like the same extent. Literary 
people, as a rule, are willing to acknowl- 
edge genius, from whatever source it 
comes, and, indeed, they usually look with 
contempt upon the tyro who exhib:ts strong 
prejudices for any one particular writer at 
the expense of another. Why cannot mu- 
sicians adopt a similar freemasonry among 
themselves and be duly grateful for genius, 
whether it expresses itself in the compli- 
cated methods of Strauss, or in the strong 
simplicity of Handel, or in the glowing 
tints of Chopin? Birds in their nests should 
agree. 

A Neglected Opportunity in Cacophony 


{From the New York Telegraph.] 


We read an advertisement the other day 
which promised to extirpate the hab:t of 
snoring. The treatment gave s gns of be- 
ing long and expensive, and all for what? 
To abolish the sweet human music of the 
night, those voluntarics performed upon 
the organ of the nose, those symphonies in 
trumpet sound, those loud proclamations 
of the mus.c eternally within us. limes 
there have been when a _ sleep.ng car 
sounded lke the greater moments of 
“Elektra,” like the shrieking bass of De 
bussy in torment. We have often imag 
ined that a musician might get a positive 
inspiration from the. fugues of snoring we 
have heard on Atlantic liners. We have 
heard fifths diminished “sigh on sigh.” We 
have heard sounds like those of the “loud 
bassoon.” Yet we never have known a 
musician who has used the peculiar color, 
the timbre of the human snore, as one ol! 
the shades of the orchestral palette. Per 
haps it is dificult to reproduce Well, 
then, invent the instrument to reproduce it 
We have the sarrusophone, the tonitruo- 
phone; why not then the stertophone? 


Liszt’s Organ Sold to American 


tamous organ 
lt was recently 


Lonpon, Jan. 19.—Liszt's 
is to be taken to America 
bought by an Englishman, a Mr. Smith, and 

him to an unnamed American col- 
for $50,000. Interest is taken in the 
whether or not Mr. Smith w Il 
to pay duty on the organ 
when he into the United States 
Important parts of the organ built 
in Detroit and shipned to Germany, where 
some additions were made Mr. Smith 
will contend that its American construc 
tion warrants its importation into America 
free of duty 


sold by 
lector 
question of 
be compelled 
takes it 
wert 


SAMAROFF SOLOIST 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Pianist’s First Appearance There 
Made with Oberhoffer’s 
Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 21 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 


—The M mneape Lis 


of Emil Oberhoffer, gave its regular Fri 
Auditorium, 
before a large audience which became ex 


day evening concert, in the 


enthusiastic, for the orchestra 
For the first 
Schubert 
phony No. 7, in C Major, was given. The 


ceedingly 
has rarely done better work. 
time in Minneapolis, the Sym- 
players showed complete mastery of the 
tremendous difficulties of the 
work, and Mr. Oberhoffer gave it a won 


technical 


derfully vital interpretation. 

The overture from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” was beautifully played, and the pro 
gram closed with the Fantasie on a popular 
Wallonish theme? arranged by Ysaye, 
which had the color and clash of the mod 
ern school. 

The soloist of the evening was Olga 
Samaroff, who was most cordially received 
[his was the pianist’s first appearance in 
the city, and her work justified all the high 
pratse accorded her in other musical circles. 
She played the Grieg A Minor Concerto 
for pianoforte, and gave a wonderfully 
beautiful and = spirited reading, showing 
superb technic and the real artist’s tempera 
ment. She received some half dozen re 
calls, and as encores gave Ballade in A 
Flat, by Chopin, with poetic charm, and 
the brilliant “Etincelles,” by Moszkowski, 
with remarkable flex‘bility and grace 

An unusually delightful program was 
given Tuesday evening by the Minneapolis 
String Quartet, at its second concert of 
the season, in the Handicraft Guild Hall 
[he quartet is composed of William Boet 
tcher, first violin; Folke Gilbert, second 
violin; Jean Koch, viola, and Carlo Fischer, 
cellist. All are leading members of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Assist- 
ing the quartet were Margaret Gilmore, 
pianist, and Robert Kilmitz, contra-bassist 

The program included Mendelssohn's 
Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 49, in 
1) Minor; Rubinstein’s Sonata for piang 
and violin, op. 49, in F Minor, and Schu 
hert’s Forellen Quintet, op. 114, in A Major, 
for piano, string quartet and double bass 
Miss Gilmore, who is one of the most tal- 
ented pianists in the city, assisted in each 
number, and her work was of high order 
throughout. (he quartet played excep 
tionally well technically and with the uni 
son of spirit and sympathetic understand 
ing so essential in quartet work. Kk. B. 





Decline of British Music Festivals 
New Music 


[Ernest Newman in Review ] 


Everywhere, in fact, these institutions are 
falling into some discredit. We look to 
them now mainly for two things—to give 
us except-onally good performances of cer 
tain standard works, and to introduce new 
works. They perform tne first duty ver) 
well, on the whole. As for the second, it 
has become very clear this Autumn that 
the festivals can no longer be regarded as 
the great nursing ground for new works 
and new composers. The three men who 
count most in the musical life of England 
to-day are Elgar, Bantock and Delius. With 
small exception—Bantock’s “Gethsem 
ane’—not a single new work of one of 
men has been given at any of this 
vear's festivals. It looks as if the hold 
the festivals used to have upon our com 
posers is relaxing in proportion as the lat 
ter take to orchestral and neglect choral 
writing 


one 


these 





Puccini’s Early Poverty 
Puccini's oldest and most intimate friend 
told Tip that in the competition in which 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” drew the prize, Puc 
cin.’s first opera, which is now I'ttle known 
was a close second. Later Puccim wished 
to have it played, but was too poor even 
to have it published. So his little circle of 
friends who were all studying together 1 
Milan copied the entre score by hand' 
It was produced amid enthw \ fter 
the renresentat-on Puccini had only eight 

cents in the world! It then 


Silas!) 


that a 
friend came to the rescrve and gave him twe 
rooms in an old castle. Once a week each 
of the Lttle clique would bring a contribu 


Was 


tion of food and thev would all have du 
ner together, these even ngs being exactly 
like the first act of “La Boheme.”—Nez 
York Press. 

\ new lIvric drama entitled “Igol,” by 


Massimo Perilli, has been produced with 


success in Naples 
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CLEVELAND HEARS 
CARUSO AS “CANIO" 


Tenor Sings with Chicago Opera 
Company—Garden Too ° 
Ill to Appear 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 23.—lTwo operas in one 
evening made Cleveland music-lovers sit up 
and take notice last Thursday, when the 
Chicago Opera Company appeared at 
Keith’s Hippodrome to give “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with Jeanne Korolewicz, Tina 
di Angelo and Charles Dalmorés prominent 
in the cast, and “Pagliacci” with Enrico 
Caruso and Alice Zeppilli. Cleveland has 
seldom heard better music than that by the 
large orchestra under Cleofonte Campanini 
for “Pagliacci” and Attilio Parelli for 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The principals 
were all in good voice, and responded to 
curtain calls, especially Caruso, who re- 
ceived a most hearty welcome. At the 
end of the first act he insisted on Con- 
ductor Campanini sharing a curtain call 
with him, which the lager very modestly 
did, apparently much to the enjoyment of 
Caruso. The last previous appearance here 
of Caruso was in “Martha.” 

The giving of the double bill was due to 
Mary Garden’s illness. She was billed to 
appear here in “Salomé” but was suddenly 
taken ill in Chicago. Consequently the 
Chief of Police had no opportunity to pass 
upon the propriety of the Strauss opera. 

The four artist recitals at the new B. 
of L. E. Auditorium, under the local man- 
agement of Messrs. Vinson, opened to a 
good sized house Tuesday evening, January 
10, with Liza Lehmann and her English 
quartet in “In a Persian Garden.” This 
was followed by Clarence Eddy, organist, 
and the local Ionic Quartet, who played to 
a good house and with fine success. 

Friday evening, January 20, at Gray’s 
Armory, was another svmphony night—the 
third symphony concert here this season. 
The attraction was Walter Damrosch and 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, with 
Edmond Clément, tenor, as the soloist. 
There was a good house, and the audience 
was well pleased with the program by both 
orchestra and soloist. Damrosch gave us 
our first taste of Debussy’s orchestral work, 
and it must be confessed that the “Rondes 
de Printemps’ made us all hold our breath. 
One reviewer said it sounded like an acute 
case of “inspirational indigestion” and an- 
other was reminded of Emerson’s “Bac- 
chus.” 

The second of the People’s Symphcny 
concerts was given Sunday, January 15, 
under Conductor Johann H. Beck, and wth 
Sol Marcosson, v-.olinist, for soloist. 

Charles de Harrack, a young Cleveland 
pianist, sends notice of a successful concert 
appearance in Vienna. 

William A. Becker, the concert pianist, 
gave a recital for the Matinée Musical Club 
of Fremont, O., January 10. The local 
papers mentioned it as one of the very best 
recitals ever given there. 

Wilson G. Smith and Katherine Pike, 
the pianists, are being heard in a number 
of two-piano recitals at the Wamelink 
piano rooms this Winter. Marinus Salc- 
mons, pianist, is giving a series of Wagne- 
lecture-recitals at the Starr Recital Hali. 

A. F. W. 


SINGS FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 





U. S. Kerr, Basso, Scores Another Suc- 
cess in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—A memorable 
success was scored on the evening of Janu- 
ary 13 by U. S. Kerr, the basso, when he 
appeared at the concert given in the Acad- 
emy of Music bv the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers’ Association, at which the Mendelssohn 
Club sang. Mr. Kerr was in splendid voice 
and gave numbers by Wagner, Beethoven, 
Kaun and Bizet with full insight into their 
poetic values and round, resonant tone. He 
was especially successful in the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen.” 

Mr. Kerr has been booked for a large 
number of important engagements in the 
near future. 





Heinemann in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—Alexander Heine- 
mann, the Berlin baritone, who is follow- 
ing in the wake of Dr. Ludwig Willner 
and achieving renown as a /iedersinger, 
gave a recital Sunday afternoon in Music 
Hall, under the auspices of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. He presented an interesting pro- 
gram in interesting fashion and, be it re 
corded to his credit, it was a distinctly 
pleasurable lot of selections that he gave 
and not the gruesome rec:tations too fre- 
qvently forwarded. He possesses pro 
nounced virtues of diction, sparkling intel 
ligence and instinctive melodic sense. His 


program opened with three songs from 
Beethoven, of which “In questa tomba” was 
decidedly the best. Following this came a 
group of Brahms songs, all given exactly 
the right interpretation. Hans Hermann’s 
unique composition, “Robespierre,” was 
given a peculiar haunting note that made 
it most effective, and the charming picture 
of “The Old Beau,” together with the 
quaint song of the “Three Wanderers,” all 
had exceptionally fine interpretation. Many 
musicians were present and heartily ap- 
plauded the recitalist. et ae 2 


PEOPLE'S CHORUS IN 
BOSTON CONCERT 


Frederick W. Wodell’s Choral 
Union Presents ‘‘ Christoforus ”’ 
and “ Gallia”’ 


Boston, Jan. 23—tThe first concert ot 
the eighth season of the People’s Choral 
Union, Frederick W. Wodell conductor, 
took place in Symphony Hall last evening, 
the works performed being Rheinberger’s 
“Christoforus” and “Gounod’s “Gallia.” 
The soloists were Mrs. Florence Dunton 
Brown, soprano; Anna Miller Wood, con- 
tralto; Clarence B. Shirley, tenor; Earl 
Cartwright, baritone; Florence M. Payne, 
soprano; and Master Raymond Ott, sc- 
prano. The soloists were assisted by mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





Jacques Hoffman principal. 


From season to season the Choral Union 
shows improvement in the essentials of 
choral singing under the able direction of 
Mr. Wodell. There is apparent each year 
greater precision, beter tone, quality and 
general indication of increased musical 
knowledge. Many young and fresh voices 
lave been added to the women’s section 
during the past year, to advantage. The 
male section might perhaps be strength- 
ened, particularly among the tenors, but the 
society now shows balance and power. The 
short passage for orchestra during the 
“Christoforus” and the overture to this 
work were beautifully played and Mr. 
Wodell’s directiun of the orchestra as of 
the chorus was at all times praiseworthy. 
The burst of song at the close of the “Gal- 
lia” was positively thrilling. The selection 
of the soloists, with possibly one exception, 
was excellent. 

Miss Wood’s beautiful contralto voice, 
with its exquisite quality in the middle 
aid upper registers, makes her always a 
favorite with Boston audiences. She lent 
a peculiar charm to her solo and the trio 
by Miss Wood, Mrs. Brown and Miss 
Payne stood out as one of the bems of the 
performance. Mr. Cartwright was verv 
much in the vein in the music of The 
Giant. He possesses the art of tone color 
ing and gave striking significance to the 
music of his part. His voice possesses 
great natural warmth and beauty. Mrs. 
Brown sang throughout with distinction 
and was especially effective in the “Gallia.” 

Rarely has Mr. Shirley given a perform- 
ance which did him so little credit. His 
voice was husky and at times broke un- 
pleasantly, and he continualy “covered” his 
tones so that they were often inaudible 
above the orchestra. Master Ott is a boy 
who should make his mark in the musical 
world if the present beauty of his. voice 
lasts. It is clear as crystal and he uses it 
with unusual intelligence for one so young. 

There was a very large audience and the 
conductor, chorus and soloists were warmly 
applauded. Bi: ke Se 





Prepare for Brooklyn Glee Club Concert 

Preparations of importance are being 
made for the second private concert of the 
Students’ Glee Club, Miss M. Louise 
Mundell musical director, which will take 
place at Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, Wednes- 
day evening, February 8. The club will 
render selections by the following com- 
posers: Offenbach, Chadwick, Root, Wil- 
son, Bartlett, Sawyer, Spears and ppross. 
The club soloists include anna Byer, who 
will make her first appearance at this con- 
cert; Anna Duffy, contralto, and James G. 
Hommel, tenor. W. Paulding De Nike, 
the well-known ‘cellist, will be the assist- 
ing artist. Wilhelmina Miiller will be at 
the piano. 





Kitty Cheatham’s February Tour 

Kitty Cheatham, after filling a dozen or 
more engagements in New York City dur- 
ing the holidays, will soon start on her 
February tour, which will include recitals 
in Montreal, Canada, February 2; New 
York City, February 9; Cleveland, O., Feb 
ruary 11; Akron, O., February 14; New 
York City, February 15; Wilmington, Del., 
February 18, and Dayton, O., February 18 


BUSONI RECITAL STIRS CHICAGO 





Italian Pianist Astonishes by His Virtuosity and Scholarly Readings — 
Flonzaley Quartet and Balalaika Orchestra in Week-End Concerts 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—The departure of the 
opera company has not detracted in the 
least from musical interests in this city, and 
Sunday afternoon was unusual in repre- 
sentative audiences at four places of 
amusement in “the loop.” 

Ferruccio Busoni appeared in Orchestra 
Hall under the direction of Wessells and 
Vogeli, attracting the largest piano audi- 
ence of the season and giving a wonderful 
program with a virtuosity second to none 
in this age of wonder players. 

As an interpretative pianist Busoni is re- 
markable in that his accomplishments cover 
such a vast and varied field. In this age 
of specialists he seems to equal or outrival 
snis colleagues. His catholicity of taste 
gives his work unusual value in color and 
perspective, his remarkable execution be- 
ing associated with a wonderful roundness 
of tonal charm. His work has a certain 
sculptural valuation, in that it may be 
viewed on all sides and be found symmet- 
rical. He opened his program with four 
ballads of Chopin, all interestingly accom- 
plished. The audience received his work 
rapturously and he responded with a Cho- 
pin Etude in G Minor, remarkable for bril- 
liant octave work. Following came two 
beautiful readings of Liszt, “The Legend 
of St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” and 


“St. Francis Walking on the Water.” All 
the brilliancy, ingenuity and spirituality of 
these themes, master pieces of mood paint- 
ing, were given in superb style. As a 
finale he gave the Liszt transcription of 
“Don Juan” in a fashion that made that 
prince of gallants most fascinating. The 
audience recalled him time and again until 
he returned and played an arrangement of 
Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 

The Andreeff Imperial Russian Court 
Balalaika Orchestra opened an engagement 
at the palatial new Blackstone theater to 
their highnesses, American citizens, Sun- 
day evening, with an interesting program 
admirably performed. The technic of the 
orchestra is as astonishing as the tone is 
telling. The program included a selection 
from “La Boheme,” being fairly sung by 
the tinkling strings, while the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen” made an immense hit as 
quaint melody tinctured with a gentle mel- 
ancholy. The entire program had variety 
and the direction of Andreeff was graceful 
aud inspiring. 

The Flonzaley Quartet made another red 
letter day for the Chicago Chamber Music 
Society with a brief but superb program 
presented in exceptional fashion last Satur- 
day morning in the foyer of Orchestra 
Hall. C. E- N. 





PHILADELPHIA'S OWN 
QPERA SEASON ON 


[Continued from page 1] 


part of Aida, and Amadeo Bassi, the 
Rhadames, sang here for the first time. 
Eleanora de Cisneros, the contralto, ap- 
peared at the Academy of Music several 
years ago, when she was known as Eleanor 
Broadfoot. Bassi was substituted for Ze- 
rola, who had been announced earlier for 
the part. Bassi created a favorable im- 
pression at the very first in his rendition 
of the beautiful “Celeste Aida,” and in 
general aroused and sustained much in- 
terest in the Egyptian warrior. Miss 
White, in the title rdle, also immediately 
won the appreciation of the audience and 
held it to the end. Spirit, brilliancy and 
a full sense of sympathy with what she 
sang were notable. In the ensemble cli- 
maxes also her clear, unforced soprano 
could be heard distinctly and sweetly 
above chorus and orchestra. Miss de Cis- 
neros was every inch the haughty Prin- 
cess. 

Sammarco’s fine baritone voice and ex- 
cellent acting as the captive Ethiopian King 
left nothing to be desired. He was very 
cordially welcomed. Bernardo Bernardi, 
with a resonant bass; Nazzareno Angelis, 
with a sonorous baritone, and Mabel Rie- 
gelman, a pleasing soprano, andthe others 
in the leading roles did well all that was 
expected of them. The ballet of twenty- 
four dancers shared much of the applause, 
which was about as enthusiastic as a small 
house could offer. 

Lilian Grenville, the young American 
soprano, appeared as Thais Saturday after- 
noon as a substitute for Mary Garden, who 
has been ill. Miss Grenville’s interpreta- 
tion of the role, both vocally and histrion- 
ically, created a highly favorable impres- 
sion. Her acting of the part was marked 
by individuality and was a revelation of 
power. Althoush she sang without a re- 
hearsal the lack of this was not in the least 
noticeable. Her Thais is well known in 
Europe, but an opportunity had not pre- 
viously arisen for her presentation ot it in 
this country. 

On the same evening “Rigoletto” was the 
attraction. McCormack, Lipkowska and 
Sammarco had the leading parts, and Pa 
relli directed. This evening “The Girl of 
the Golden West” was offered for the sec- 
ond time this season and drew much bet- 
ter than “Aida.” White, Bassi, Sammarco, 
Dufranne, Huberdeau, Bressler-Gianoli 
were the stars under Campanini’s direction. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Gustav Mahler conductor, with Mme. 
Gadski as soloist, made its first appearance 
here th’s season at the Academy of Music 
this afternoon. An all-Wagner program 
was presented before a capacity house 
The anpearance of Mahler, conceded to be 
one of the greatest of all conductors, was 
an event of unusual interest. No singer 
of Wagnerian music is more welcome to 
Philadelphians than Gadski. Both received 
a genuine ovation. The program included: 


Overture, “The Flying Dutchman”; prelude, 
“Lohenerin”’: Overture, “Tannhauser,” and 
Elsa’s Dream, from “Lohengrin,” Mme. Gadski: 
“Siegfried” Idyl; Prelude and Finale, Liebestod, 
“Tristan und Isolde,”” Mme. Gadski: Prelude, 


“Die Meistersinger.’ 


Last week was one of the busiest this 
season for the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Concerts were given at the University of 
Pennsylvania on Monday evening and at 
the Academy of Music on Wednesday eve- 
ning, besides the regular performances at 
the latter auditorium on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. In addition, many 
members of the orchestra played the music 
for Gounod’s oratorio, “The Redemption,” 
at the Academy of Music on ‘Thursday 
evening, as sung by the People’s Choral 
Union, under the direction of Selden 
Miller. The orchestra began this week 
with a performance to-night at Wilming- 
ton, where Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister, 
was the soloist, making his third appear- 
ance within a week in that capacity. At 
the regular concerts last week Kathleen 
Parlow, whose wonderful violin playing 
has been one of the sensations of the sea- 
son here and elsewhere, was the soloist, 
her principal number being Edouard Lalo’s 
“Norwegian Rhapsody.” It was her first 
appearance with the orchestra. A most 
hearty reception was given her and she 
was recalled to the stage many times. 

Conductor Pohlis had prepared a pro- 
gram that was most pleasing. It included 
Brahms’s Variations on a Haydn Theme, 
Beethoven’s Symphony in F Major, No. 6, 
“Pastoral,” and Bruch’s Concerto No. 2, 
in D Minor, for violin and orchestra, the 
latter giving Miss Parlow an opportunity to 
prove that she could handle her violin in 
thorough accord with a large body of sym- 
pathetic musicians. Miss Parlow’s tone is 
of wonderful sweetness and volume and 
she has, moreover, a very high artistic in- 
telligence. She carries her audience with- 
out mannerism of any kind and simply by 
her beautiful, clean, pure playing, which 
puts the message of the violin on the 
highest level. 

At the seventh popular concert at the 
Academy of Music on Wednesday eve- 
ning, under the direction of Mr. Pohlie 
the soloist was Concertmaster Rich. the 
program included among the novelties the 
“Irish Rhapsody,” by Victor Herbert, 
which was heard for the first time ‘n Phil 
adelphia. The interest in Humperdinck 
music was gratified also by three numbers 
from “Hansel und Gretel.” The concerto 
for the violin was Wieniawski’s. 

The People’s Choral Union, under Mr 
Miller’s direct'on, and with the assistance 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, excellently 
interpreted “the Redemption.” Nearly 
every seat in the house was taken. It was 
the organization's first concert of this sea- 
son. Last vear, as a new organization, un 
der the leadership of Mr. Miller, the sing 
ers, selected from among well-trained 
amateurs of the citv, won distinction in 
Elgar’s “Hora Novissima.” Last week’s 
performance eclipsed last vear’s The so- 
loists were local artists, as follows: Isabel 
R. Buchanan, soprano; Mrs. Norman Engle, 
soprano; Johanna Hundertmark, contralto; 
George Dundas, tenor; George Russell 
Strauss, bass, and Harry J. Conwell, bari- 
tone. 

The second of his series of three recitals 
was given by Mr. Miller, unassisted, at the 
Acorn Club last Wednesday afternoon. He 
sang four American songs, four Philadel 
vhia songs and four British popular songs 
before an appreciative audience. S. E. E. 





Arturo Vigna is to conduct the special 
Italian season at the Berlin Royal Opera in 
lay. 
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HAMBOURG WITH THE 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Young ’Cellist Plays Victor Herbert’s 
Concerto with Gratifying 
Results 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—The last program of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Orches- 
tra Hall, while it was characterized by 
novelties and the presence of a brilliant 
and promising young ’cellist, Boris Ham- 
bourg, had its greatest interest centered in 
the performance of the organization itself. 
As a finale there was an exposition of 
Tschaikowskv’s E Minor Symphony. 

The Friday afternoon program opened 
with the Sym 
phonic Festival 
March by Ludwig 
Thuille, an  aca- 
demic German 
who shows the in- 
uence of Wag- 
ner. 

The first novelty 
of the afternoon 
was a_ fantastic 
composition by 
Granville Bantock, 
a young English- 
man. It was a 
credible represent- 
ative of british 
music, wth her 
monic color devel- 
opment through 
skillful manipulation of all the devices of 
a large orchestra. It is a fantastical bit 
of writing savoring of Strauss in its color- 
ful changes and brilliant orchestration. 

Boris Hambourg played Victor Herbert's 
‘Cello Concerto, one of the composer's ear 
ler works. Himself a master of the vio 
loncello, Herbert can write for it very 
gratefully. It was, indeed, no small task 
for the player, but one that he carried with 
great credit to himself in artistic fashion. 
The soloist, who apparently did not have 
his dexterity overtaxed, was equal to all 
the emergenc‘es and perplexities of the in- 
volved score and the audience was exceed 
ingly liberal in testifying its approval. He 
was recalled a number of times and finally 
played a composition of Bach with real 
breadth and refinement. Le See 








Eoris Hambourg 


WOODRUFF CHORAL CONCERT 


Fine Work Done by Hope Lodge Glee 
Club in East Orange, N. J. 


EAST OrANGE, N. J., Jan. 19.—The Hope 
Lodge Glee Club, under the direction of 
Arthur D. Woodruff, gave its thirteenth 
private concert at the Lyceum on Tuesday 
evening. This talented male choir again 
displayed its admirable qualities and en- 
joyed the well-merited enthusiasm of the 
large audience by singing the following 
numbers: 


“Salamis,”” Gernsheim: “O, World, Thou Art 
So Fair a Sight,’’ Gericke: “The Minstrel,” Kern; 
“Bugle Song,” Hawley: “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” Engelsberg, and “Tidings of Love,” by 
Debois. 


Annie Louise David, harpist, assisted 
very pleasingly by playing Hasselman’s 
“Berceuse,” “Minuet” and “Les Follets,” 
and a Russian “Prelude” by Loukine and 
Thomas’s “Fantasie.” 

Another pleasing impression was made 
by Mrs. Agnes Kimball, soprano, in sing- 
ing two American Indian songs by Cad 
man, “A Dream” by Grieg, and Stephen's 
“The Nightingale.” 

William Y. Webbe proved himself a very 
able accompanist. ee 


LADIES’ QUARTET TO TOUR 








New York Vocal Organization to Sing 
Throughout the Middle West 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, the per- 
sonnel of which is Irene Cumming, first 
soprano; Annie Laurie MacCorkle, first 
alto; Mabel Meade Davis, second soprano, 
and Anna Winkopp, second alto, will leave 
New York on January 30 for a concert 
tour of three weeks. These talented young 
singers will appear in New Wilmington, 
Pa.; Chillicothe, O.; Fremont, O.; Toledo, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and many smaller 
towns in that vicinitv. 

The work of this unique organization has 
invariably aroused warm appreciation and 
has won endorsement from such musical 
celebrities as Arthur Foote, George W 
Chadwick, Horatio Parker and others. Al 
though each of the members is a soloist 
of high attainments their ensemble work is 
noteworthy and their long association has 
made for most artistic results 





Massenet is planning a new opera en- 
tirely different from his usual style. 


VARIED MUSIC PROGRAM 
OFFERED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Mme. Gerville-Réache, Pacific Musical 
Society and Other Clubs Give 
Concerts of a Week 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 16.—The final con- 
cert of Mme. Gerville-Réache, the noted 
contralto, was given Tuesday night in 
Christian Science Hall. The audience was 
exceedingly enthusiastic and the singer 
may be assured that she was fully appre- 
ciated by San Franciscans. 

Gyula Ormay, a local pianist, was ac- 
companist during the entire engagement and 
his work was highly artistic and sympa- 
thetic. 

The last Wednesday meeting of the Pa- 
cific Musical Society was attended by the 
usual number of guests and their friends, 
who enjoved a program consisting of piano, 
vocal and violin numbers given by the fol- 
lowing participants: Blanche Haplan, pian 
ist; Mrs. Nellie Widman-Blow, vocalist, 
and Julius Haug, violinist. The accom- 
panist was Fred Maurer. 

A recital held at the Church of the Ad- 
vent on Tuesday evening was of special 
interest, as the program contained two 
numbers by local composers, “The Chimes” 
(Christmas carol), by W. A. Sabin, and 
“Christmas” (a sacred cantata), by H. F. 
Stewart. The soloists were Mrs. Carrie 
Brown-Dexter, soprano: E. M. Banta, con 
tralto: Wm. FE. Hague, tenor: C. W. 
Castell, bass; John de P. Teller, musical 
director. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave its 
first program of the new year on January 


5, at the Century Club ‘Hall. Those par- 
ticipating were Mrs. Charles L. Barrett, 
Martha Washington Dukes. Mrs. Ashley 


Fanll. Florence Hyde, Mrs. Byron McDon 
ald, Mary Sherwood, Elizabeth Warden. 

\ delightful recital) was given bv Mr. 
and Mrs. Fickensher on January 5 before 
the Fresno Musical Club. The followine 
program was presented: 


Lotti. ‘“‘Pur dicesti o bocca belia’: Ame, “The 
lass with the Delicate Air’; Heise. “Come Awav. 
Come Away, Death” (Twelfth Night): Loewe 
“Niethand hat’s geseh’n”’; Allesandro Scarlatti. 
“Tema Con  Variazioni’’: Domenico Scarlatti. 
Sonata in G: Debussy, “La Mort des Amants”: 
Fickensher, “‘Fairy Sone,” “The Wind: Chonin 
Etudes op. 25, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 9: Wagener Brassin, 
“Magic Fire Music,” from “Die Walkiire’: Cad 
man, American Indian Songs: Dalhousie’ Young, 
Four Geisha Songs: Fairchild, “Tuscan Stor 
nella,” “O, Rosa, Rosa”; Liszt, . “Campanella” 
(Littl Bell): Verdi, “‘Merce. Dilette \miche.”’ 


from “T Vespri Siciliani.”’ 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK SCORES 


First Concert after Illness Shows Com- 
plete Recovery 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—After an 
illness of ten days in Chicago, Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink resumed her concert tour with 
an appearance here to-day. Following the 
Washington concert Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang in Baltimore on the 24th, in Rochester 
on the 26th, in Buffalo on the 27th, and on 


Monday, January 30, will continue her 
tour as before. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s illness occa 
sioned widespread regret throughout the 


country because of her great popularity, 
and caused her to cancel her engagements 
during two weeks. That her recovery has 
been complete was demonstrated by her 
success in her Washington concert. The 
house was completely sold out, including 
standing room for three hundred, and the 
sales were only stopped when the police 
forbade the admittance of any more people 
Her popularity was further demonstrated 
by the ovation which was accorded her at 
this concert. She was in the best of voice 
and has never appeared to better advan 
tage. There were numerous encores and 
many floral tributes during the evening 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang to a crowd 
ed house in Baltimore, since every seat 
had been sold in advance. The same con 
ditions were found in Buffalo and Roches 
ter 





BALTIMORE CHORUS CONCERT 


Musical Art Club Appears to Good Ad- 
vantage 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 23.—An excellent con 
cert was given by the Musical Art Club 
under the direction of David S. Melamet 
at Lehmann’s Hall Wednesday evening. It 
was one of the most artistic successes of 
the club’s career. The work of the chorus. 
composed of thirty male voices, evenly 
divided betwen tenors and bassos, was ex 
cellent. Hobart Smock, tenor, sang a group 
of Schumann songs and J. C. Van Hul 
steyn played a number of violin solos. The 
other soloists were William G. Horn and 
H. C. Gerhold, baritones; W. H. Groppel 
and John Baling, bassos, and Charles F 
Menry, tenor. Mrs. David S. Melamet was 
the accompanist W.J.R 


CHICAGO PIANIST GIVES 
AN INTERESTING RECITAL 


Cyril Scott’s ‘Compositions Feature of 
Program Presented by 
Della Thal 

Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—Della Thal, a charm- 
ing and engaging young pianist, last week 
gave a recital in Music Hall, 
attracting an audience among which were 
many well-known musical people. She 
opened her program with two compositions 
by D’Albert that refinement 
of her taste and the fluency of her execu 


successful 


showed the 











Della Thal, the Chicago Pianist 


tion lhese were followed by the thirty 
two C Minor Variations ot Beethoven, 
which were admirably differentiated, with 
a clarity of tone that made them interest 
ing throughout. This was followed by the 


dificult Schumann Concerto, the first 
movement of which was somewhat marred 
by the nervousness of the player. How 


ever, the scherzo and the andantino were 
revealed with real charm, the scherzo hav 
ing delightful lilt and the andantino the 
meditative mood that befits it so closely. 
lwo MacDowell numbers and the Noc 
turne in C Sharp Minor and G Minor Bal- 
lad of Chopin were performed creditably. 
Novel interest was given to her program 
with two selections by Cyril Scott, the 
young English composer. One was a de- 
lightful introspective bit of musical read 
ing called the “Sphinx,” which had sufh 
cient mysticism to make it charming and 
color to give it interesting and attractive 
valuation. The other piece from the same 
pen was “Danse Négre,” admirable in rhyth 
mical progression and an intermezzo that 
revealed the Scott fancies as eminently 
worth while. It was certainly a compl 
ment to the composer. and reflected fine 
credit upon Miss Thal for orig-nal inter 
pretative work C. E. N 





MRS. BACHUS-BEHR’S MUSICALE 


Program Given at New York Studio 
Reaches High Artistic Standard 


Ella Bachus-Behr, whose Sunday musi 
cales at her New York studio were a source 
of so much artistic enjoyment last Winter, 
gave the first of this series last 
Sunday. About sixty guests, nearly all of 
whom have gained distinction in literary, 
dramatic, musical and art circles, attended, 
the guests of honor being Frederic Martin, 
the basso, and Mrs. Martin. 

Mrs. Merle Tillotson-Alcock, contralto. 
proved a veritable revelation to those who 
had not previously heard her. The warm 
quality of her voice, the distinctness of her 
enunciation and intelligence of her phrasing 
won instantaneous recognition. In a group 
of gypsy songs, as well as in lieder by 
Schumann and Brahms, she showed her 
ittainments to good advantage Bechtel 
\leock disclosed a voice of genuine tenor 
quality His admirers predict an excep 
tionally brilliant future for him. With 
Mrs. Alcock he sang a group of folk-song 
duets, their voices blending admirably. 

Mrs. Behr, whose artistry as a pianist is 
a matter of record, played Scharwenka’s 
sonata for piano and ’cello with Franz 
Listemann in a gratifying manner 


season’s 


LOSES A KING AND 
CAPTURES A QUEEN 


That’s the Way Seattle Views the 
Substitution of Tetrazzini 
for Busoni 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—It seems to be 
the usual thing to say of an artist concert 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club that “the largest and most fashionable 
audience the theater has ever held” was in 
attendance, and that “this was the most 
successful artistically,” and so on. The 
club has built up a reputation by reason of 
and 





its past splendid offerings achieve- 
ments in concert giving, and the result is 
that each concert is an event musically and 
socially of great importance. The policy 
of presenting only the greatest artists to 
be secured of course materially ass‘sts the 


club in maintaining the success of its con- 


certs. . 
Therefore at the last concert the club, 
“the largest and most fashionable,” was 


there, brought out by the name of the great 
Tetrazzini. Busoni had been originally an- 
nounced for this concert, but the plans 
were changed. This change, however, did 
not affect the result of the concert, nor 
very probably would the enthusiasm have 
been any less if the original plans had been 
carried out. We lost a king and got a 
queen. And she was heard in all the glory 
of her vocal perfection, though judging 
from remarks overheard one might bel‘eve 
the glory of her raiment had as much to do 
with her success as did her marvelous 
singing—at least in the minds of some ot 
the fair sex.» Public expectation had keyed 
up to a tremendous pitch and it was evi 
dent that all expectations were fully real 
ized and more by those who heard the won 
derful exposition of singing displayed by 
Mme. Tetrazzini last Monday night. There 


is no need to write of her singing—the 
readers of this paper are fully aware of 
the greatness of it. It may be said that 


she was appreciated here and was showered 
with thunderous applause, to which she was 
most gracious in response. 

The assisting artists were  lrederick 
Hastings, baritone, who was well received 
and who scored a success; Walter Oester 
reicher, flutist, and André Benoist, pianist, 
both of whom performed their various du 
ties in most excellent style. 

On January 11 the Seattle Center of the 
American Music Society gave the third 
musical evening at the home of Mrs. L. T. 
lurner, and presented a most enjoyable 
program of American compositions. The 
society is preparing for the second public 
concert to be given February 6, when an 
important program will be heard. 

Next week comes the fourth Symphony 
concert with Kocian, the violinist, as so 
loist. The program as announced includes 
the great Beethoven C Minor Symphony, 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” Wagner, and the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto in D Ma- 
jor. It is a program that should attract a 
big house. F. F. B. 


NEW WOODWIND QUINTET 





Members of St. Paul Orchestra Give 
Unique Concert 


Sr. Paut, Jan. 23.—A notable event in a 
notable week was the first formal appear 
ance of the St. Paul Symphony Woodwind 
Quintet. 

This organization includes Louis Alber 
ghini, flute; Emilio Ganzerla, oboe; Clar 
ence Warmelin, clarinet; Henry Cunnins 
ton, bassoon, and Morris Van Praag, horn 
Each player, with technical mastery and 
keen musicianship, contributed to an en- 
semble which was exceedingly creditable, 
very interesting and enjoyable as a novelty 
and as an artistic production. 

Taffanel’s Quintet showed considerable 
finish in its three movements. Sobeck’s 
Suite in four movements concluded its 
offering. The organization appeared un- 
der the auspices of the Schubert Club and 
is being encouraged to hold together as a 
permanent organization. 

Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, contralto, with Mrs. 
Carrie Zumbach-Bliss at the piano, was the 
assisting Most cordial relations 
were established between artist and audi- 
ence in the singing of “Im Herbst,” by 
Franz: “Waldesgesprach,” by Jensen, and 
“Heimliche Afforderung,” by Richard 
Strauss. The contralto’s exceptional voice, 
a genuine dramatic temperament and fin- 
ished artistry, were again active in a group 
of English songs. 

The audience was large and spontaneous 
and in grateful enthusiasm the singer was 
gracious. But “the rules of the club do 
not permit encores.” r. &  & 
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Emil Liebling, pianist, gave a recital in 
Merrill Hall, at Milwaukee-Dowrer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, last week, assisted by Al- 
bert Fink and Robert Frost. 

* * * 

J. Vernon Butler, director of the Wor- 
cester. Mass., Oratorio Society, has en- 
gaged Evan Williams as the soloist for his 
concert to be given February 21. 

* * * 

Alexander Heinemann, lieder singer, 
scored another success in his second ap- 
pearance in Milwaukee this season. [lis 
recital was given in the Pabst Theater be- 
fore a small audience. 

ee 

Karl Schmidt repeated Mendelssohn’s un- 
finished oratorio, “Christus,” on January 
15 at St. John’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 
The regular church choir was assisted by 
the Scottish Rite Male Chorus and a small 
string orchestra. 

* * 

Mrs. Julian McCarty Little, formerly 
Mrs. tlenry Spies Kip, made her semi-pro- 
fessionzl début as a lyric soprano in a 
group of songs at the third of the Modern 
Mornings held at the Plaza. New York, 
Januarv 20. She sang several French songs, 
including Bizet’s “Pastorale.” 

= * * 

Professor C. F. Stayner, of Salt Lake 
City, has completed the score of the music 
that is to be played between the scenes of 
tus historic opera “Columbus.” Perhaps 
the most inspiring feature of the new por- 
tion of the work is said to be “The Storm,” 
for full orchestra, preceding the last scene. 


K * +“ 
The management of the Worcester 
County Music Festival has announced 
Beethoven’s Mass in D as one of the 


works of the 54th annual music festival. 
Rehearsals have started this month under 
Dr. Arthur Mees, who will conduct the 
festival for the coming year. 


* > * 

Under the direction of Miss L. A. Put- 
nam a mid-Winter musicale was given in 
Boise, Ida., on January 14, at which there 
were rendered compositions by Tscha’kow- 
skv, Paderewski, Nevin, Meyer Helmund, 
German, Backer-Grondahl, MacDowell. 
Chopin, Poldini, Henselt and Mend:2lssohn. 

* * x 

Isadora Duncan will make her first re- 
appearance in America with Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Wednesda~ afternoon, February 15. Miss 
Duncan has prepared a series of entirely 
new programs which she is at the present 


moment presenting in Par’s with the Co- 
lonne Orchestra under Gabriel Pierné. 
7 * . 
The Arion Club, of Providence, of 


which Dr. Jules Jordan is conductor, has 
engaged players from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for its next concert when 
Elgar’s “Caractacus” will be given in In- 
fantry Hall, that city, February 8 The 
soloists wil: be Corinne Rider-Kelsey, so- 
prano; George Harris, Jr. tenor, and 
Marcus Kellerman, basso. 

x * * 

Airs from “Aida,” “Faust,” Bizet’s “La 
Jolie Fille de Perth,” Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte” and “L’Africaine,” Halévy’s 
“La Juive,” Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” Doni- 
zetti's “La Favorita” and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Delila” were sung at a recital 
of the opera class of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York, on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 21. 


“ 


* * . 


Unoffic:al announcement was made three 
weeks ago in Salt Lake City that, because 
of the enormous expense attending such a 
trip, the Tabernacle Choir would not go to 
Wales, but that, instead, it would go to 
New York during the Autumn to partici- 
pate in the national land and irrigation ex- 


position which will open November 15. 
Official annovncement to this effect has 
now been made. 

¥ + A 


A program for Roome Lodge, F. & A. 
M., of New York, was rendered at its re- 
cent installation of officers by the quartet 


of the Church of the Divine Paternity ; 
Estelle Harris, soprano; Mae S. Jennings, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Tom 
Daniel, basso; J. Warren Andrews, or- 
ganist and director, assisted by Mrs. Nellie 
Andrews Fisher, pianist, and Theodor G. 
Yolmer, violinist. 
* om” 

Edward Johnston’s organ recitals at Cor- 
nell University January 6 and 13 included 
the following numbers: January 6, Suite 
Gothique, Boellmann; “At Twilight” (new), 
Stebb ns; “Piece Heroique” (new), Webbe; 
“Angelus” (new), Renaud; Pastorale and 
Storm Scene, Lefebure Wely. January 13, 
Toccata in F, Bach; Cantilena, Grison; 
“Meditation,” Mailly; Toccata in D M:nor, 


Mailly; Benedictus, Reger; Overture to 
“Zampa,” Herold. 

x * * 
The Louisville, Ky., Music Teachers’ 


Association held-its regular meeting last 
week, in Calvary Church choir room. The 
program was in charge of Miss May Duval, 
and was devoted to composers of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. Those 
who had part were Misses Duval, Abbie 
Speed, Elsie. Hedden, Josephine McGill, 
Mrs. Alinda Wunderlich Rudolf, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Myers and Mrs. Katherine Whipple 
Dobbs. 
* * * 

A program chiefly, though not entirely, 
devoted to music connected with Shakes- 
peare was performed by the Rossini Club, 
of Portland, Me., on January 12. There 
was a large and well-pieased audience. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beacn, De Arne, Schubert- 
Liszt, Verdi, Massenet, Dvorak, Sarjean 
and Mendelssohn were the composers prin- 
cipally represented, and some of the per- 
formers were James L. Thompson, Mrs. 
Samuel Thompson, Mrs. J. Hopper Turner, 
Mary Sawver and Bertha King. 

* * * 

Professor John J: McClellan, organist 
for the Tabernacle choir in Salt Lake City, 
has amplified the “Irrigation Ode,” which 
w:ll be sung at the New York and Chicago 
irrigation shows next Fall ‘until it is now 
forty-five pages in length. The orchestra- 
tion has been completed. Organist Mc 
Clellan received recently a new composi- 
tion by William Edwin Ashmall, the or- 
ganist and composer of New Jersey, en- 
titled “The Vesper Hvmn.” It is dedicated 
to Mr. McClellan, who speaks highly of it. 

i. 9 


Elizabeth K. Patterson, the voice teacher, 
gave a reception and musicale to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, at 
her New York home, January 2. Many 
prominent musicians present enjoyed the 
playing of Mr. Kroeger to the full. Mr. 
Kroeger played a number of his own com- 
positions, all of which were interesting 
through ther refined style and general 
musical content. Though not a virtuoso, 
Mr. Kroeger is a very capable performer 
and brought out the beauties of his va- 
rious works with marked success. 

i 

Following the visit to Milwaukee of Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, widow of the com- 
poser, in the interest of the memorial fund 
for the MacDowell artists’ home in New 
Hampshire, comes the announcement that 
the women of the Milwaukee MacDowell 
Club are looking for a downtown location 
to be used as the club’s headquarters. Ac- 
cording to those interested in the move, 
it is planned to make the headquarters a 
center for ensemble instrumental and other 
rehearsals for Tuesday morning musicales 
It wll be operated along the lines of the 
Twelfth Night Club of New York. 

a * « 

Two interesting concerts were recently 
given by the Saturday Club of Sacramento, 
Cal. The first of these was devoted to 
folk music of various nations. Numbers 
by Mendelssohn, Cui, Liszt, Grieg, Bruch 
and Elkus were played. The second was 
a violin recital given by Jaroslav Kocian. 
who played Tschaikowsky’s concerto and 
numbers by Bach, Hubay, Kocian, Ries, 
and Paganini. His accompanist, Maurice 
E‘sner, contributed some p.eces by Chopin 
and Liszt to the program. 


Edward Bromberg gave a lecture on 
“Russian Folk and Peasant Song” at Col- 
lege Hall, No. 128 East Fifty-eighth street, 
New York, on January 19, before the stu- 
dents of the New York College of Music, 
of which Carl Hein and August Fraemcke 
are directors. Mr. Bromberg illustrated 
his lecture by sing:ng the most characteris- 
tic and auaint folk songs, which represent: 
Songs of toil, songs of grief, songs of 
love, songs of festivity, etc. Before sing- 
ing each song Mr. Bromberg gave a de- 
scription of its origin and contents. 

* * 7 

The Norwegian Male Chorus, Prot. An- 
ton Pedersen conductor, has begun to pre- 
pare for a trip which will be made three 
years hence to Norway. There are twenty 
voices in the chorus and every man in the 
organization is'a native of Norway. 

In 1914 there will be celebrated in Nor- 
way the centenary of the adoption of the 
Norwegian constitution, and it is this that 
will furnish the occasion for the trip. The 
nest egg for the fund to defray expenses 
was secured by the chorus at a recent con- 
cert. 

* + + 

Everett J. Harrington, organist and di- 
rector of the First Baptist Church of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has resigned that position to 
take effect April 1. Mr. Harrington has 
no definite plans yet. His resignation was 
caused by the intention of the music com- 
mittee to retrench in salaries of the or- 
ganist, director and choir, in order to sup- 
port an additional male quartet for the 
evening services. At about the same time 
Frederick W. Bailey, for eight years or- 
ganist at Old South Church, Worcester, 
will succeed Nathan H. Allen, of Hart- 
ford, as organist at Piedmont Church. 

* * * 


Bach’s Christmas Oratorio (Part 2) was 
sung in St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia, on Sunday afternoon, 
January 15, under the direction of William 
Stansfield, by the regular quartet and 
chorus choir of the church. Mrs. Howard 
A. Sutton, Maude Sproule, Henry Gurney 
and George Russell Strauss were the so- 
loists. The order of service follows: Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, Bach; air from 
the suite in D, Bach; Bach’s Christmas Or- 
atorio (Part 2), Offertorium, Meditation on 
the First Prelude, Bach-Gounod; Postlude, 
“Christians, Be Joyful” (Christmas Orato- 
ria), Bach. 

- * * 

Elaborate preparations are being made 
by the York Oratorio Society for its Spring 
festival Tuesday and Wednesday, Apzil 18 
and 19. Cowen’s cantata, “St. John’s Eve,” 
will -be presented the first evening, and 
Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form the sec- 
ond evening. The afternoon program will 
consist of a symphony concert by the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, 


conductor. The soloists will be as follows: 
Bertha Kinzell and Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Willams, sopranos; Florence Mulford, 


contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Gwilym 
Miles, baritone; Willard Flint, bass. The 
chorus numbers 150, and Dr. R. H. Peters 
is the conductor. 

* * 1 

F. Herz, a San Francisco business man 
and an amateur musician and patron of 
music, has taken an interest in Salt Lake 
City music to the extent of giving to Mme. 
Sophie Brodbeck $150 for a_ scholarship 
for the founding of the Herz Quartet in 
the latter city. Those amb'tious of be- 
coming members of the quartet will merely 
be required to show a voice that has the 
possibility of developing into one of more 
than ordinary quality and a good ear for 
music. In a year selection will be made 
of voices to compose the quartet. There 
is a possibility that two quartets may be 
selected from those who undergo the 
training. 

* * «* 

At the January meeting of the Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Manhattan Chapter, in the state anart- 
ments of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on Thursday afternoon, January to, the 
musical program was given by Mme. Es- 
telle Brrns Rowe. She was heard in arias 
from “Tosca” and “La Bohéme” and in 
Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” and created an 
excellent impression. Her vo'ce is rich 
and colorful and her phrasing is_ thor- 
oughly artistic. She sang by permission of 
Mrs. Tessie McIntosh Graeffe, director of 
the National _.cademy of Musical Art. 
Mrs, Gottscnalk Bryant plaved the accom- 
paniments. 

* ~ * 

The reorganized American Band of 
Providence gave a concert in that city on 
January 17 under the direction of Warren 
R. Fales, who has just succeeded Bowen 


R. Church as leader of this hand, formerly 
known as Reeves’ American Band. The 
band has recently returned from a concert 
tour in the West. Soloists at the concert 
were Bowen R. Church, cornet; Lou’se 
Arnold Kenyon, soprano; Claude Sparry, 
trombone, and Fred Padley, piccolo. The 
new leader proved an able director and 
read the music intelligently. After the 
completion of the first part of the pro- 
gram Mr. Fales was presented with a gold 
badge by United States Attorney Charles 
A. Wilson. 
ae 

The pupils’ recital of Mme. Vetta-Karst 

was one of the recent interest ng events in 


St. Louis. Mrs. Oliver Tyson Covington 
gave the recitation and aria from “La 
Favorita;” Julia Brewer rendered tne 


* “Bird-Song” from “The Pearl of Brazil,” 


with Mr. Kiburg, of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, playing the flute obligato; Mrs. 
Fuller Wallace, soprano, sang Gounod s 

Ave Maria,” with violin obligato and 
piano and organ accompaniment; Pear! 
Hyman, contralto, was heard in the famil- 
iar aria from “Hérodiade,” and others on 
the program were Virginia Kelley, Rhoda 
Gates, Mrs. Joseph Marx and Mrs. Fred 
Cherry. Miss Hyman and Miss Kelley 
sang the “Lakmé” duet. 

x * * 

“Beethoven’s Early Works’ was the sub- 
ject of two free lecture-recitals by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, of the Department of 
Music of Columbia University, last week. 
under the ausp’ces of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York. The board also an- 
nounced a special lecture-recital by Ray- 
mond F. Oliphant on “Modern Italian 
Opera.” Other lectures of the week were: 
“Music in the Home,” Peter W. Dykema, 
of the mus-c department of the College of 
the City of New York; “Songs of wurns,” 
Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley; “Patriot.c 
Songs,” Frederic Reddall; “Songs from the 
Norseland,” Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Dun- 
ham; “English Ballads,’ Grace Ewing: 
“Trish Life in Song and Story,” Mina D. 
Kuhn. 

* * * ‘ 

The twelfth organ rec tal g-ven by Her- 
bert Fk. Sprague in Trinity Church, Toledo, 
U., was devoted to Christmas music and 
proved to be one of the most enjoyable ot 
the season. Mr. Sprague executed the fol- 
lowing program with h-s_ wonted skill: 
“Christmas Offertoire,” Jules  Grison; 
“Meditation on an old French wovel,” Ed- 
ward d’Evry; “Offertoire sur deux Noels,” 
Guilmant; “Christmas Musette,” Alphonse 
wiailly: ..oel Parisien” (new), Charles 
Quef; “The Seraph’s Strain” (first time 
in Toledo), Wolstenholme; “Nazareth,” 
Gounod; “Christmas Pastorale,” Wniting: 
“Chant de Noel,” Johann Pachebel; “The 
Curfew, Horsman; “The Holv Night, 
Dudley Buck: “Christmas Offertory,” Jac- 
ques Lemmens. 

x * x 

Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, at- 
tended the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in Indianapolis on January 12 and 
13. Various Federation activities were 
considered, and plans were made for the 
forthcoming Biennial in Philadelphia, 
March 27-31. The program committee for 


“the Biennial consists of Mrs. Kelsey, chair- 


man; Mrs. D. A. Campbell, Kansas City: 
Mrs. A. M. Robertson, Indianapolis; Mrs 
Thomas Fenton, Philadelphia, who is pres 
‘dent of the Local Board for the Biennial, 
and Mrs. E. H. Brush, Elmhurst, Ill. After 
leaving Indianapolis Mrs. Kelsey spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago, where, among various 
musical affairs, she attended the “scholar- 
ship concert of the Amateur Musical 
Club,” January 19, of which she was one 
of the patronesses. 
* * . 

A musicale was given under the auspices 
of the Central League of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, on Wednes- 
day evening, January 11. The artists who 
appeared were Mrs. Edith taxter Harper. 
sopreno: Florence Adele Redfield, reader : 
W. Paulding De Nike, ‘cell st, and Eve La 
Haye, accompanist. Mrs. Harper sang the 
Aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” with 
breadth of stvle and excellent interpreta- 
tion, and also “The Nightingale,” by Ward- 
Stephens. She was received with great ap 
plause and added “Will o’ the Wisp” by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. Later she sang 
“Printemps’ by Leo Stern, and the “Ave 
Maria” of Gounod, assisted by Mr. De 
Nike. Mr. De Nike gave a “Reverie,” by 
Bottesini, “Du bist die Ruh,” of Schubert, 
and “Chason Napolitaine’ by Casella. He 
disclosed a full, beautiful tone and an ade- 
quate techn:c. winning applause again by 
his playing of pieces by Saint-saéns, Van 
Goerig and Beethoven. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 
Austin, Florence—New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 27 
Bispham, David—New York, Feb. 4; Harvard 


Club, New York, Feb. 5. 


Busoni, Ferruccio—Minneapolis, Jan. 27; Chicago. 
Jan. 29; Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 4. 

Certwright, Earl—Reading, Mass., Jan. 27. 

Connell, Horatio—Baliimore, Jan. 29; Springfield, 
Jan. 31. 

Cord, Fay—Minneapolis, Feb. 5. 


Eddy, Clarence—Austin, Tex., Tan, 28 and 29; San 
Antonio, Jan. Angelo, Tex., Feb. 1; 
New Orleans, Feb. 6 and 9g; then to Coast. 


30; San 


Elman, Mischa—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 
28. 
Fanning, Cecil—Cincinnati, Jan. 27; Nashville, 


Tenn., Jan. 30. 

Gadski, Mme.—New York, Jan. 27; 
29; Milwaukee, Jan. 31; Kansas City, 
Gebhard, Heinrich—WUarvard Club, New 

Jan. 29. 
Goldman, Edwin 
Hastings, Frederick—Los Angeles, 

ver, Feb. 1; Omaha, Feb. 3; 
; St. Paul, Feb. 9; Chicago, 
Feb. 16; St. 

Feb. 27. 
Heinemann. Alexandei 
Henry, Harold 

oner, Okla., 


Brooklyn, Jan 
Feb. 3. 
York, 


New York, Jan. 29. 

Jan. 27; Den- 
Kansas City, Feb. 
Feb. 12; Cincin- 
Cleveland, 


Fran ko 


6 


nati, Louis, Feb. 20; 


Baltimore, Feb. 3. 
Okmulgee, Ok'a., Jan. 27; Wag- 


Jan. 28; Claremore, Okla., Jan. 30. 


Heermann, Emil—Cincinrati, Feb. 4. 

Hofman, Josef—Denver, Colo., Feb. 1; Boulder, 
Colo., Feb. 3. 

Homer, Mme. Louise—Brooklyn, Feb. 2. 

Homer, Sidney—Brooklyn, Feb. 2, 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Syracuse, Feb. 2; New. York 
Feb. 5. 

Kerr, U. S.—Wilmington, Del., Feb. 2. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Milton, Mass., Feb. 2. 

Kriens, Christiaan—Bordentown, N. J., Jan. 27. 

Kriens, Eleanor Foster —Bordentown, N, J., Jan 
27. 

Listemann, Virginia—Guthrie, Okla., Jan. 27; 
Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 29; Blackwell, Okla., Jan. 3: 
Vacmillen, Francis—Chicago, Feb. 5. 


Vartin, Frederic—Lawrenceville, N. J., Feb. 4; 
Four weeks’ tour in South, beginning Feb. 6 
Miller, Christine—Latrobe, Pa., Jan. 30; Lima, 
O., Jan. 31; St. Louis, Feb. Boston, Feb. 8 


Chicago, Feb. 16. 
Willer, Reed—Washington, D. C.., 


Leontine de Ahna 


CONTRALTO—Concert—-Recital— instruction 
Teacher of Voice Culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
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strings. MUSIC Artistic Repairing. 


83 WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 











THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OFA 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest posgibie grade of piates 
that money can buy 


O,S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




















Ormond, Lilla—Jersey City, Feb. 3. 

Ormsby, Frank—Wallingford, Conn., Jan. 27; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 1; Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Feb. 3. 


Parlow, Kati.leen—-Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 2. 


Pinney, Mary Reno—New York (Mendelssohn 
Tall), Feb. 4. 
Powell, Maud—Sandusky, O., Jan. 27; Cleveland, 


Tan. 29; Warren, O., Jan, 39; Dayton, Jan. 31: 


Durant, Okla., Feb. 3; Denton, Tex., F:cb. 4: 
San Antonio, Feb. 6; Galveston, Feb 7: Hous 
ton, Feb. 8; Yoakum, Tex., Feb. 9: .\ustin 


Feb. 10; San Angelo, Feb. 13. 
Rogers Washineton, ID. C., Jan. 2 


Francis 7 
Deposit, Md., Jan. 28; 


Yome School, Port 
Flushing, N. Y., Feb. 1. 
Salmon, Alvah Glover—New York, Jan. 29. 
Sassoli, Ada—Wazhincten, D. C.. Jan. 27. 
Schumann-Hein!>, Mme.—Milwaukee, Jan. 30: 
Carnegie Hall, New York (Recit1]), Jan. 31. 
Sembrich, Mme.—Cleveland, Jan. 27. 
Stojowski, Sigismund—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Feb. 4. 
Strong, Edward—Hamilton, Ont.. Jan. 30. 
Surette, Thomas Whitney trooklyn, Jan. 30. 
lurpin, H. B.—Cincinnati, Jan. 27; Nashville, 
Tenn., Jan. 30. 
len Unschuld, Marie—Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Jan. 31. 
Wad, Emanuel—Baltimore, Jan. 27. 


Weber, Gisela—Washington, Boston, etc., Jan 
uary. 
Wells, John Barnes—Yarmouth, Me., Jan. 27; 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York; Jan, 28; Flushing. 
N. Y., Feb. 1; Owego, N. Y., Feb. 10. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Orange, N. J., Jan pe: 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Jan. 28; 


Indianap 


olis, Jan, 30; Summit, N. J., Jan. 31; Bay 
onne, N, J., Feb. 1; New York, Feb. 2-4 
Williams, H. Evan—Peoria, Ill., Feb. 14. 
Winkler, Leopold—Brooklyn, Jan. 28; New Yerk. 
Jan. 29. 
Woodruff, Arthur—Orange, N. J]., fan. 27: New 
York, Jan, 28; Summit, N. J., Jan. 31 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Louis, Jan. 27. 
Quartet—Boston, Jan, 


ldamowski Trio St. 


Imerican String 29-30. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Jan. 27-25; 
Pittsburg, Tan. 30; Cleveland, Jan. 31; Toledo 
Feb. 1: Detroit. Feb. 2; Buffalo, Feb. 3: Syra 
cuse, Feb. 4. 

Brcoklyn Apollo Club-—-Vrooklyn, Feb. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Kansas City, Jan 
Feb, 3-4 
Phil. 


Schenectady, 


Cine’ nnati, 
N. J.» Jam. 30; 
Montreal, Feb. 2; 


27: Cincinnati, Jan. 29; 
Flonsaley Quartet—Orang 


delphia, Jan. 31: 


Feb. 3. 
Knetsel Quartet Chicago, Jan, 29; Newark, 
Feb. 2. 
Varum-Sinsig Quartet—New York, Feb. 4 
Littlehales Trio—Brooklyn, Jan. 30. 


Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Relasce Thets 
New York, Jan, 29. 

Vead Quartet, Olive—Mendelssohn Hall, N. Y.. 
Feb. 1. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
Jan. 29, Feb. 3-5. 

Nex York Philharmonic Orchestra—Brooklyn 
Jan. 29: New York, Jan. 31; New York, Feb. 3 

New York Symphony Orchestra--New Theater, 
New York, Feb. 5, 

Piiladelphia Orchestra —Philadelphia, ‘an 7:28; 
eb. 3-4. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Jan. 20. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Jan. 
27, 28, 29; St. Louis, Feb. 3. 4. 3 


Orchestra 


Thomas Jan, 27, 28: Mil 


Chicago, 


Chicago, 


waukee, Jan. 30; Chicago, Jan 1 
Feb. 2-3. 


lolefisen Tri Brooklyn, Feb. 4. 


Suggestion fcr a Modernized “Lucia” 


[From the Boston Transcript.] 


There ought to be a modernized “Lucia.” 
Some operatic composer of the hour, who 
is abreast of Strauss, who knows his De- 
bussy, who can take thought of ultra- 
modern music from Loeffler in the West 
to Moussorgsky in the East, ought to 
charge his pet librettist, who must be play- 
wright also, to draw him a text from Scott's 
“Bride of Lammermoor” with a momentary 
glance or two at Donizetti's opera. The 
harr.ed, wistful, piteous, operatic heroine 
is one of the fashions of the day—witness 
\. élisande, and Butterfly and Mimi. Lucy 
could be made like to them, and she could 
go mad not to mellifluous flutings, crystal 
une scale passages and shimmering staccati, 
but to wan fantasmal orchestral delineation, 
while she interjected vague vocal phrases 
among instrumental voices that grew hol 
lower and hollower. Then, too, when Ea 
gar stalks among the tombs of her an- 
cestors, what might not the composer do 


with empty harmonics that should out- 
Debussy Debussy and with acrid d.s- 
sonance that shoula out-Strauss Strauss 


On the one hand psychological delineation, 
on the other, atmospheric suggestion would 
equally tempt him. We should hear the 
motive of fate haunting Edgar; the motive 


of coming madness pursuing Lucy. How 
might not the double-basses then throb, 
a la “Salomé” or “La Fanciulla del West, 


when wucy signs the fateful marriage con- 
tract! What orchestral sonorit-es might 
not, tempest-wise, sweep the interrupting 
Edgar upon the scene! Did she or he 
vralk their ancestral park and sing of their 


love—in a major key and ascending thirds 
with a catch at the right place in the 
mounting melody—then would the orches- 
tra also make the very leaves rustle with 
ghostly warning of death and madness to 
come. Nowadays, operas must have their 
local color—American, Japanese, German, 
what you will. The possibilities of Scottish 
folk-tunes await the composer of this new 
“Lucia.” With proper reflection and jug- 
gling what might he not do with them! 





GETTING A FULL 
SHARE OF PUBLICITY 








NY Nev. 1910 


-By Viafora in New York World. 
Unique Portrait of Mascagni 


Whatever grudge Pietro Mascagni may 
have against the American public, he cer 
tainly has nothing to complain of in the 
\'rerican press. Never before has a com 
poser had as much public:ty as has fallen 
to the lot of the creator of “Ysobel,” the 
opera which was to have been produced at 
the New Theater by the lueblers. Mr 
Mascagni’s publicity campaig. began more 
than a year ago and since early in the Au- 
tumn hardly a day has passed without its 
cable dispatch from Italy reporting what 
might and what might not be expected 
from the composer. In the above cartoon 
Lady Godiva, about whom the new “Yso 
hel” is written, may be discovered in Mas 
cagni’s hirsute adornment. The composer 
himself, conducting, may be seen in the 
very center. 


Dorothea MacVane’s Success in Italian 
Opera 

RoME, Jan. 21.—Dorothea MacVane’s suc 

cess at the Adriano Theater in “La Bo 

heme” has secured for her an offer from 

Puccini himself to make an extensive tour 


of America next Fall in Puccini’s latest 
opera, “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Miss MacVane’s success in “La Boheme” 


was accomplished in the face of the fact 
that she was not yet fully recovered from 
a severe illness. 
in glowing terms. Miss 
daughter of Professor MacVane, of 
vard University. 


MacVane is the 
Har- 


The critics praised her 








Rare Old 
Violins 


The Lyon & Healy Collection 
offers and students 
genuine old Concert Violins of 
the 17th and 19th centuries, 
ranging from 


$50 to $250 


and upward 


teachers 


Also a number of the world’s 
finest Cremona masterpieces 


for Concert work. 


Time Payments If Desired 


Send for Our New and Complete 
Catalog 
Violins Sent on Approval 


We sell instruments of unques- 
tioned authenticity only. 
Musical Satis- 
faction in every case certain. 


value assured 


Your attention is especially in- 
vited to this exceptional op 
portunity. Address Mgr. A.R.L. 





CHICAGO 


Leading Violin Collectors of America 

















ORIGINAL VISIBLE 


UNDERWOOD 


DURABLE SPEEDY 


STANDARD 


The Machine 
You Will 
Eventually 
Buy 





TYPEWRITER 


If it’s 
Underwood 
It’s Good 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY incorporated) 


241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Aida, Romance 


even as echoe 


actual 





10-inch, $2 


Any Victor 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 





—_ 


Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of 
elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give— 
voice ‘demonstrations. 

That’s what so eminent an authority as Henry T. Finek says in his 
book, “Success in Music and How It Is Won.”——(Scribner’s). 


Victor Red Seal Records 


de la 


enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 
Farrar. Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plarcson, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 
and Tetrazzini, all of whom make records exciusively for the Victor. 
lealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these artists 
Write for catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


12-inch, $3 





Camden, N. J. 














MUSICAL AMERICA 





January 28, 1911. 



















THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 


















Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Parw 1900. The Grand Prize St. Lous 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. :: :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


ee 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 























The Acme of Artistic Attainment 


The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


A Favorite in Musical Circles 
Factory and Offices: 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











4 Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made, They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Grand and Inverted Grand Warerooms: 


Pianos nion Square 






New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 














BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICH. 














VERETT 
IANO 
One of the three great 


Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 


incinnati New York Chicago 





Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 











For Sixty Years 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York , 











um Sterling 
represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


DERBY - - - 








CONN. 











If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


505 Fifth ii 4. The Music Trades Co. _—_e 
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